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TO 



THE MEMBEES 



OF THE 



YOUNG MEN'S CHKISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 



My Friends, 

According to the maxims of the world, I 
have no right to address you so familiarly ; for as 
individuals and as a body you are unknown to me ; 
and till last February, I suspect that a majority 
of you had scarcely heard of my existence. The 
information which you received about me, at that 
time, is not likely to make you desirous of my 
friendship, probably wiU make you zealous to 
repudiate it. Nevertheless, I thrust it upon you 
in this rude manner, because all that I have been 
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IrTnoney could aifect it. I wns dis- 
rbefiwe yoti, of professing to hrlievc, 
;b, that wbicli in fact I deny. 
I what guilt is comparablo to this ? 
1 hold intercourse with a man who 
I forgery, — even with one who has 
erhaps, under the strong temptation 
rmust you regard a man who has 
g to God, and forging His Name 
frauds which he has practised 
I creatures P This charge, and nothing 
ihis, was brought against me by Dr. 
You were constituted as judges to 
it I venture to think, that as Englishmen, 
bold, that I am entitled to tell you why 
Ignilty' to it. 

s is not my chief reason for writing to 

not con.'^ider you my judges, tliou^ 

A does. I can leave my own cause an 

wracter to that day in which be sa 

*iBeve. The craving to justify on 

<nr well, a verj' strong one. E 

Wn working in me ^t the last 

it find it difficult ' in to 

4ed it, for man I 

very dangeroui "p 

ing myself w 
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take the following, because it contains some most 
true assertions respecting me ; because it is evi- 
dently intended to wound my vanity more severely 
than any other in the lecture ; and because it sums 
up the imputations to which I have already re- 
ferred, those imputations which, if tliey are well 
founded, ought to exclude me from my function as 
a Clergyman — from the Chm-ch of Christ — from the 
society of all honest men. 

"I had intended to trace slightly the author's views, 
aa developed in this book, to some of the sources whence 
they migLt have been, if they have not been derived. 
There is little or nothing that is really new in tliem, 
Mr. Maurice cannot be called an original writer aa to 
matter, though his manner and style are fresh. He ia 
uot probably mueh acquainted with the literature of 
Protestant theology. If he is, it is the worse for his 
candour, for in that case his misrepreseiitattous are in- 
excusable. He writes as if the field had never been 
gone over before, and as if he was making discoveries ; 
never indicating any knowlege of the fact, that all his 
reasonings against the current orthodox and evangelical 
doctiinea have been anticipated and answered over and 
over again. I might show the coincidence of his views, 
B3 to the inward light, with those of Barclay and the 
Friends ; the extent of his obligation to Edward Irving 
and Thomas Erskine for liis ideas of the Incarnation 
and Atonement J and the agreement of his opinions on 
all the leading points of Christian doctrine, with those 
of ordinary Unitarians: with these two exceptions. 
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ever did that. But he is one who does not 1 
words and phrases at second hand ; who asks what 
they signify ; who does not feel that they are his, 
or that he has a right to use them till he knows 
what they signify. The original man is fighting for 
hiB life ; he must know whether he has any ground 
to stand upon ; he must ask God to tell him, because 
man cannot. I have met some of these original men 
in all classes of society, in all religious schools. 
Wherever I have found them, I have felt that I 
coidd not copy them, but that I could sympathise 
with them ; that they did me good when I differed 
with them most ; that they instructed me, though 
they might scarcely know then- letters. All men 
are capable of this originality ; it is not a special 
talent ; it comes from that earnestness of purpose, 
that longing to find what is not dependent on 
ourselves or on human caprice which, I beUeve, 
is awakened in us by the Spirit of Truth, and by 
Him only. If I have not this originality, may that 
Spirit impart it to me, for to be without it is death. 
If-I have it in any measure, I shall not make any 
one who receives any influence from me the retailer 
of my opinions; I shall help to put him in a posi- 
tion in which he can unfold my imperfect percep- 
tions and correct my errors — because I shall point 
him to the true Teacher of him, of me, of every man. 
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I am, therefore, most anxious to confess what 
I owe not only to the Creeds and to the Bible, but 
to those men of different corannmioua — from every 
one from whom Dr. Candlish thinks he has caught 
me robbing. I cannot give him credit for any 
particular sagacity in this instance. The robbery 
was done in broad daylight. I confessed it in- 
stantly. Seventeen years ago I declared in print, 
how thoroughly I sympathised with Barclay and 
the Friends, iu what is called their main doctrine. 
All that Dr. Candlish knows of my debts — -ever 
increasing debts — to my honoiu-ed friend, Mr. Er- 
skine, he learnt from a dedication which I prefixed 
to a volume of Sermons on the Prophets and Kings 
of the Old Testament. He did not guess from 
my Theological Essays that I was under obUgations 
to the Unitarians ; I said so in plain terms, and 
that I felt bound to return the obligation, by show- 
ing them how dear those doctrines were to me 
which they rejected. He has, however, mentioned 
one name, which I have never uttered, pubhcly nor 
privately, without honour and admiration, but to 
which I have not done the same justice in print 
f. as to the others. I will repair the fault by putting 
rthat name first in my confessions here. I do it the 
I . more gladly, because it is the name of a Scotchman 
I Kod a Presbyterian. 
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(1.) I liad no personal intercourse with the late 
Mr. Irving, and I heard him preach very rarely. 
Though I know a few members of that Church, 
which is, wrongly, connected with his name, and 
respect them highly, I have no special sympathy 
with their modes of thinking and acting. But I 
learnt lessons from some of Mr. Irving's books, 
which I hope I shall never forget. I recollect 
with gratitude portions of his aermons on the 
Incarnation of our Lord ; — by some portions 
of them I was grieved. What peculiar views 
he had on the subject of the Atonement I do not 
know ; if he had any, I never entered into them. 
What he taught me was to reverence the educar 
tion he had received in the John Knox school, and 
the fathers who had imparted it to him. I had 
not that reverence before ; I had shrunk from what 
I believed to be hard, narrow, and inhuman. He 
showed me, that the old patriarchs of Scotland had 
a belief in God, as a Living Being, as the Ruler of 
the earth, as the Standard of Righteousness, as the 
Orderer of men's acts in all the common relations 
of life, which was the most precious of all posses- 
sions to them, the want of which is the cause of all 
feebleness and immorality in our age. He made 
me perceive how entirely different their godliness 
was from the sentimental religion, which consists in 
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3 about God ; or from tlie si/sfematic religion, 
which consists of notinns about Him. He led me 
to see, that unless we begin from God — unless we 
start from the conviction, that the thing which is 
done upon earth Me doeih it ffimself—the behef in 
Christ will pass into a behef in a more Saviour for 
us — the belief in a Spirit will be at first a mere 
recognition of certain influences acting upon us, 
1 and wiU evaporate at last into Pantheism. 

I perceived, clearly, that Mr. Irving had not 
■■acquired these convictions in England. He acknow- 
■ledged — brave man as he was — his obligations to 
loleridge as a teacher, at a time when such an 
isctnowledgment was perilous, almost fatal, to his 
■reputation with the circle which then paid homage 
f to the young Scotch preacher. It is no courage 
I for any man — above all, it would be no com'age in 
Lme who have no reputation to lose, who cannot 
■Ik in worse plight nith the religious world than 
' I am — to express the utmost depth of gratitude 
to that benefactor ; still I am sure that what Irving 
owed to him, though it was theological lore in the 
J strictest sense, was not this theocratic' faith. That 
mht brought with him ; it was part of his covenant- 
['ing, Calviuistical culture. As such I paid it, and 
I still pay it, the profoundest homage. I have learnt 
j .^ce to honour the teaching of the English Church. 



I have to bless God for teaching which belongs to 
what calls itself the Cathohc Church. But I have 
found nothing in either to supersede this. I have 
found nothing in either which is good without this. 
I reverence it as Protestant theology in the highest, 
purest meaning of that word, and as the very 
ground of all theology. 

Dr. Candlish has told you, that I am ' not pro- 
' bably much acquainted with the literature of Pro- 
' testant theology ; if I am, it is the worse for my 
' candour ; for, in that case, my misrepresentations 
' are inexcusable.' I am much less acquainted ■with 
the hterature of Protestant theology, and with all 
literature and all theology, than I wish to be ; if Dr. 
Candlish will put me in the way of improving my 
knowledge, I shall be most thankfid to him. But 
when he spoke of my misrepresentations of this 
theology, he was bound, I think, to point them out. 
I have gone, at some length, in my ' Kingdom of 
Christ,' into a consideration of the services which 
Luther, Calvin, and Zuinglius, have rendered to the 
Church and to mankind. If he finds there any 
disposition to undervalue the work which they 
accomplished, or the principles which they brought 
to hght, I hope he will expose me. He nill find 
there very deep regrets expressed, — in which, I 
suppose, every Protestant shares, — ^that they were 
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not able to agree among themselves ; very deep re- 
grets for the divisions wliichhave been perpetuated 
and multiplied by men who have inherited from 
them the negative opinions that kept them apart, 
but who have — if we believe the stat-ements of the 
different reformers, such as Spener and Prancke, 
I that have risen up in their communities — ^spcedily 
\ forgotten the truths to wliich these opinions attached 
I themselves. I have endeavoured to trace the causes 
[ of these failures, and to remove the excessive despair 
> which they commonly occasion to the student of 
I "history, by showing that their principlea, though 
[ Iraried under notions and negations, are still vital, 
k and will rise again, and will become united when- 
I^Bver Protestants shall once more feel that they have 
Ta Gospel from God, and a Gospel concerning God, 
—not a scheme of religion to be set up against the 

• teheme of reUgion which Komanists maintain. The 
I Protestant of old, as I conceive, shook the vast 
I febric of Romish despotism, because he proclaimed 
I that God Himself was justifying, and calling, and 
\ redeeming His creatures ; because he threw down 

lie ladder by which men hoped to climb to heaven 
■"with the proclamation, — asserted in every Romish 
7 creed, denied in a thousand Romish practices, — that 

* heaven had stooped to earth. Protestants are now 
r trembling, and with good reason, lest that despotism 
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should utterly vanquish them ; because they have a 
number of theories about justification, election, re- 
demption; because they have ihctr ladders which 
are much more awkwardly constructed, and are made 
of more flexible materials than the Romish: because 
they deny in fact what tbey declare in words, — that 
God has reconciled the world to Himself. I thank 
Mr. Irving for showing mc that this must needs be ; 
that if Protestantism is only a religious machinery, 
it must be a very bad religious machinery; that 
if it assumes its higher, diviner right, it will be 
stronger than ever it was — just because it cannot 
stand alone, Imt will demaud a humanity as wide as 
its theology, and grounded upon that. 

(2.) Mr. Irving did not, however, show where 
I might find this humanity, or how I might connect 
it with God. He did make me feel, by his own, com- 
monly — desperate and abortive — attempts to bridge 
over the chasm, that there was something ivanting 
in the teachers of his coimtry. By observing the 
incapacity of the great Genevan and German theo- 
logians, from whom they had learnt, to establish 
peace among themselves, I was led to perceive more 
clearly where, and what this deficiency was. God 
was the absolutely good and righteous Will, To 
proclaim Ilim as the source of all good and right- 
eousness to men, as the only mover of their wills to 
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|.good, was to preach the Gospel, the doctrines of 

■■grace. But how had tliis good aud righteous "Will 

manifested itself as such ? How had it proved its 

might against that which opposed it P I found most 

•^various answers to these questions, given by those 

who were called orthodox and evangehcal divhies. 

They were perpetually engaged in answering objec- 

3 to their doctrines. As Dr. Candlish says, with 

melancholy truth — though it is a truth of which he 

roclaims me to be ignorant — they were ' answering 

iiese objections over and over again.' That seemed 

I bo especially their function ; not to preach a 

fcGospel or good news to men, but to answer ' over 

nd over again' the doubts and difficulties that 

rose in human hearts respecting their views of 

! character of God and of His relation to His 

iatures. The doubts and difficulties were not 

Batisfied ; they were not even quelled. And of 

what kind were they ? They were doubts whether 

what was preached was a Gospel at all, whether it 

Sfas not a message of curses rather than blessings ; 

ley were difficulties whether God's righteousness 

rted in this Gospel, whether it was not 

tterly denied, whether He was not represented as 

loiug acts which He forbad men to do, as having 

eliiigs, which men, according to Christ's teaching, 

ight not to have. These mighty ^tt.e?.\ksQs ^cw. 
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at issue. Dr. Candlish says, they have been 
answered 'over and over again.' If they had been 
answered once, it would have been enough. That 
is what men demand ; that is the demand which 
must be met. You divines can justiij' God ' over 
and over again ;' but has He, as your fathers 
said, justified Himself? Has He made His own 
righteousness clear ? Has He removed the black-, 
ness and darkness which are over it ? I do confess 
my obhgations to that other Scotchman of whom 
Dr. Candlish has spoken, and to Ms friend Mr. 
Campbell, for making me see, as I had never seen 
before, that the death of Christ was the answer, 
given once in the end of the world, to that demand ; 
that in it God did fully manifest His own character ; 
that when a man accepts that death as the revela- 
tion of God, he owns Him as altogether righteous, 
as altogether hating sin ; sees that His wiU is 
that aU should be saved from sin ; sees that when 
righteousness and evil were brought into the most 
tremendous of ail conflicts, righteousness prevailed, 
and evil was discomfited. 

(3.) But it is evident from Mr. Erstine's book on 
Election , that he has perceived more to be involved in 
this behef than he, perhaps, at first, was aware of. 
' God/ it is said, ' was in Christ reconciling the 
worid to Himself.' ' It pleased God,' says St, Paul, 
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reveal His Son in me, that I might preach 
1 among the Grentiles.' Was man, then, accord- 
; to his original constitution related to Christ? 
1 the reconciliation of the world to God, the 
rtoration of it to its proper condition in the well- 
""beloved Sou ? Was that Son really in Saul of 
Tarsus, and did he only become Paul the converted 
when that Son waa revealed in him? Could he 
preach to the GrentUes, who were bowing to gods 
of wood and stone, Christ is in you ? So, ' Barclay 
and the Priends ' had said. It was very shocking 
to agree with Barclay and the Friends ; but I saw 
no help for it. They said what I found St. Paul 
and St. John saying. They said what Philo the 
Jew, and a number of the Christian fathers had per- 
ceived that all the prophets of the Old Testament 
were saying; what they perceived was implied in 
1 the true words and acts of every heathen. They 
idd what I found enabled me to read the Bible 
n eyes ; to accept its words literally ; to 
tel their connexion with each other. They said 
lat enabled me to understand the contradictions 
■ myself; to feel how the light had always 
iggled with the darkness; how the darkness 
1 tried to comprehend it and could not. They 
bid what enabled me, when I grasped it and 
dieved it, to feel that I was in union with every 
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man, however he might differ from rac ; and tli^ 
I had nothing good in me but what belongs equallj 
to him. They said what cleared up to me difficultiai 
in the Evangehcal divines, and showed me tla 
deep foundation of those doctrines which the earlj 
Quakers scorned; for the sake of which some 
the later were disposed to abandon the teaching Q 
their ancestors. What they said discovered to m^ 
tile spiritual, eternal ground of those sacramenta 
■which the Quakers cast aside as material an( 
earthly. It could not signify whether Barclay the 
Quaker, or Philo the Jew, or Socrates the Heathery 
had had appreheusiona of this truth; if it were 
a truth, God had given it to them, and I could 
ask Ilim to give me strength to hold it fast, and to 
declare it to my fellows. 

(4,) In doing so, words which I had alwayi 
known, but which had not the same traditiontd 
hold upon me as upon many of my countrymi 
presented themselves to me, with a power whicS 
I had never dreamed was in them. I mean thfr 
words of our Articles, of our Catechism, of ovx 
Prayers. I was conscious of very radical differc 
ences between iia and the Scotch people, for whoi 
I had begun to feel so much respect ; I 
felt that there had been, on the whole, a lar{ 
and freer humanity in this country than in theh 
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jith probably a greater tendency to secularity 
lad State cburcbmaiiship. I had been taught 
; Scotchmen were less bound by forms than 
we were ; — and I thought that they had main- 
tained a very brave fight agamst om- prelacy, when 
Charles and Laud would have forced it on them. 
I tell you this, that you may not fancy I had any 
strong prejudices which inchiied me to see a 
meamiig in our services that was not in them. 
But when I began to study the Articles, for the 
purpose of discovering their theological method, I 
perceived one characteristic contrast between them 
and the Confession that was drawn up by Knox for 
the Kirk; a contrast which, it seemed to me, had 
been unaccountably ovcrloolced. The second article 
in Knox's Confession is on tlie Fall of Man. 
The second article in our Thirty-nine is on Christ 
the God-Man. Not till the ninth article, do we 
speak of the Fall; and then not historically, as if it 
explained the condition of mankind, but morally, 
as accounting for ' an infection and corruption of 
nature whicli exists in every man of the progeny 
of Adam, even in the regenerate.' The importance 
of this diversity could scarcely be overrated. I was 
sura that it could not be confined to a learned and 
formal exposition of doctrine; I was sure there 
must be some practical and general expression 
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of it. That expression was not far to seek. The 
Catechism, which we teach to all cliildren who hav© 
been baptized, tells them that they are members oi 
Christ, children of God, inheritors of the kingdom^: 
of Heaven. The Prayers framed for all the motley 
body which frequents onr Churches, assume that aS! 
may call upon God as a reconciled Father. Heret 
was the article translated into life. Human bei 
were treated as redeemed, — not in consequence oA 
any act they had done, of any faith they had exer* 
cised ; their faith was to be grounded on a fore* 
gone conclusion ; their acts were to be the finiits ot 
a state they already possessed. 

The more I became acquainted with the parties 
in the English Church, the more I felt the necessity 
of standing upon this principle, that Christ is in every 
man, if I was to use our formularies in the plain 
literal sense. I found that literal sense evaded or 
denied by some of the most devout men among us, — * 
because they could not reconcile it with their strong 
conviction, derived from the express assertions of 
Scripture, that in us, that is in our flesh, dwelleth 
no good thmg ; with their equally strong and rea- 
sonable conviction, that we cannot be made spiritual 
by a few drops of water, or by certain words ^ting> 
as a charm. I found other excellent men as zealous 
for the hteral sense of the words, — because they had 
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pieved, also on the testimony of Scripture, that 
3 called us iu Christ to be sons, in a sense 
which men did not and could not claim that title 
iter the earlier dispensation. 1 had no dream 
1 1 could reconcile these parties. I knew from 
tory and a little experience, that I should be 
lounced as a silly coxcomb by both, if I made 
•.experiment. But for myself here was the re- 
lation. I needed it for my own life, whether 
I saw any sense in it or not. I felt that it 
fabled me to love and learn from the Prayers ; 
bich, if I adopted either of the opposing hypothe- 
L would ha^e tormented me continually, and have 
Jed me at last to become a Protestant Dissenter, 
1 Romanist. Wliereas while I clung to it, these 
lyers, instead of separating me from either of 
I classes which repudiate and despise us, gave me 
•power, if I would avail myself of it, of claiming 
J and feUowship with both. I could feci the 
Stestant Dissenter had done a good work, in 
tertiTt^ Protestantism to have a positive worth of 
I own, distinct from oiu- Anglicanism, — though it 
med to me that he had failed to realize its 
I could see that the Romanist was bearing 
ttiessfor an Universal Chiu-ch, governed and filled 
k the Spirit of God, — though I thought that he had 
jcblcd and destroyed that witness, had changed 
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his Church into a sect, had made tliat which was 
spiritual, mundane and material, by representing 
the belief in God as dependent on the belief in 
the Church, and not the belief in the Church as 
dependent (according to the Creed) on the belief 
in God. 

(5.) I have now given you a ghmpse, uiy friends, 
into a part of the history of my own ' Christian 
instruction.' I have shown you how a foolish young 
man was led by his folly to seek for a wisdom, 
which the arguments that have been repeated ' over 
and over again' by Dr. Candlish and his friends 
could not supply. And now I come to that part 
of his accusation which concerns the Unitarians. 
I will repeat his words, that there may be do 
mistalce about them. ' I might show , . . , the 
' agreement of his opinions on all the leading points 
'of Christian doctrine with those of ordinary 
' Unitarians : "with these two exceptions, that under 
' whatever limitations, they admit a resurrection, a 
'judgment, and a future state of rewards and 
' punishments ; whilst on the other hand, with 
' whatever explanations, he asserts strongly the doc- 
■ trine of the Trinity.' That is to say, Dr. Candhsh 
told you (the 3,000 in Exeter Hall, who knew 
next to nothing about me but what he chose to 
tell you), that he could show that I, being under 
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i most solemn pledge whan I took orders to 

. doctrines which the Unitarinns reject, and 

I renewed, year by year, and day by day, my 

testation of adherence to these doctrines, am, 

Jieless, in agreement with those who say they 

with these exceptions, that they admit, 

jder some modification, a resurrection and a 

Igment, — whereas I, who repeat daily the words, 

ieve that Jesus Christ shall come again to 

i the quick and dead ; I believe in the resur- 

of the body,' admit them under no 

ification whatever, This is literally the state- 

; which he made to you, and which he de- 

arately printed, after he had made it. And it is 

Meeting that statement that I affirmed before, 

i I affirm now again, It ia an immeasurably 

ice horrible libel, — more destructive of my moral 

ffacter, — than if he had said, that on a certain day, 

lommitted a forgery on the Bank of England, or 

1 1 had, in some court of justice, been guilty of 

Brilfid and corrupt perjury. That is my fixed, 

baiderate opinion. I shall be grieved, if you who 

, as I trust, honest men, do not share it with me. 

hsU fear that your moral standard is not what 

B standard of Christian young men ought to be. 

ihall begin to think, that you judge of the mag- 

Bade of crimes by tlie amount of the external and 
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visible penalties to which they subject those who 
commit thera. I shall suspect, that you have faUea 
into that incredulity respecting a day in which the 
secrets of all hearts shall be made known, and acts 
seen as they really are, which Dr. CaudUah attri- 
butes to me. 

I must do Dr. Candlish the justice to say, that 
he does wish that I might be brought before an- 
other tribunal than yours. The main object, I 
suspect, of his coming to England was, not to 
arraign an individual whom he knew to be insig- 
nificant, but to arraign the English Church for not 
treating me as his Church would have treated me, 
if I had belonged to it. He explained to you how, 
if I had been subject to that jmisdiction, I should 
have been convened, not before a college tribunal 
for corrupting the minds of young men about the 
one point of everlasting punishment, but before an 
ecclesiastical tribunal for my whole scheme of doc* 
tiine, that I might show cause why I should not 
be silenced as a Minister, and excommunicated 
from the body of the faithful, I am perfectly 
avfare that I should have experienced that differ-> 
ence of treatment if my lot had been cast among 
Presbyterians, or among EngUsh Dissenters. And 
if that difference had involved a more full and 
thorough examination into all my words and acta,' 
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I it had led to a trial according to the evidence, 

to a decision such a8 would be given in 

jtmiiiater Hall, or in tlie Court of Session upon 

' ordinary case, between man and man, or be- 

[een the Queen and her subjects, — no one could 

i rejoiced more than I should have done. But 

. Candlish must permit me to doubt, whether 

r any man brought before one of his tribunals 

aid have experienced this kind of justice. I 

; suppose that he is a fair, an advantageous, 

en of the temper which would prevail in 

And I do say, that I should use the old 

nula, God give thee a good deliverance, with 

solemn and a very melancholy feeling to 

■ accused man having a righteous cause, who 

I this representative of the Scotch Free Chiurch 

I conduct his trial, and to pronoimce bia judg- 

mt. For I cannot pretend to regard that man 

I having in him the conditions of a riffhteoiis 

-(I ask for no mercy or courtesy) who took 

Rvantage of a moment when he knew that I was 

ider a stigma from a learned body in my own 

ntry, and that the rehgious press of Great 

1 was almost without exception ' denouncing 

1 bound to name the only eicaptiona which t know ; and I do 

he grottteat pleasure, for reasons which will be immediately 

Bat The ^fonconformUt Newspaper had erery reaaon to dialito 
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me, to appeal to your passions and your igno- 
rance, and to the passions and ignorance of the 
clergymen and Dissenting ministers who were 
conuteDaucing him on the platform of Exeter 
Hall, in support of a charge wliich I solemnly 
declare (and I call upon the authorities of the 
College which haa condemned me, upon the Bishops 
of my Church who suspect mc, upon all who 
have impugned ray preaching and my manner 
of life, and who personally dislike me, — to say 
if they know, to examine if they do not know, 
whether I am speaking truly or falsely), is helied 
by all that I have written or preached, by every 
line of the book upon whicb he professed to 
rest it. 

Did I not then say, in that book, that I had 
learnt much from Unitarians, and that what I had 



me, as one who had defended publicly, cot only the formularies of my 
Churcli, but the union of Church and State. The writers in it s 
tha moment wbBQ tbey might have had a triumph over me, to treat 
me with peculiar coneideration and kindnesa. The Guardian Nbwb- 
paper had geueraliy espresacd for ms and my writinga Bnapiciou and 
ftveraion. Instead of manifeeting these feelinge more strongly, when I 
lost my rBapectability with the gIohb for which it was written, and 
which it represents, that was the time in which it ahowad me 
indHlgeuco and courtesy which waa tbe mora honourable and gn 
ful, bocause the Kditor thoroughly diaapprovad of my opinions, t 
approTed of my ospulsion. Instances of generosity so rare— as 
as I know, bo nnpreoadeated— in the history ot religious periodicals, 
onght to bo recoriiad. 
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irat from them were truths — essential truths — ■ 
le very staff of my being ? Have I not confessed 
much in this Letter ? Most assuredly. I said 
tre — I say here — that just as I accepted the 
litive teaching of Mr. Irving, and of his Calvin- 
istical Scotch forefathers, respecting God and His 
righteous government, and His war against evil, 
mid did not accept that negative teaching which 
led to me to weaken and darken His righteous- 
I, to contract His power, to make His war with 
evil ineffectual; — ^just as I accepted the positive 
teaching of Barclay and the Priends, respecting the 
Inward Liglit, and rejected that negative teaching 
which made the manifestation of this Light in the 
acts of the Son of God on earth and in heaven, of 
auch small significance ; — just so I testified the 
most entire and cordial sympathy with the decla- 
ration of the Unitarians, that God is pure and abso- 
lute Love — -that God is a Father ; and therefore 
expressed the most tliorough dissent from every 
one of those negative doctrines of theirs, which, 
as I affirmed, and in my book endeavoured to 
prove, turn the love of God into an unreality ; into 
an indifference to evU ; into a tolerance of the sins 
and miseries which are destroying God's creation. 
This language I ^lsed at the outset of that book 
■which called forth Dr, Candlish's lectiu:e; this 
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language the whole of it is written to explain and 
illustrate, I have maintained that the Unitarian 
denial of the fact, that the Son of God — being of 
one substance with the ^Father, being the Eternal 
Word of God, the express Image of God, the only 
Lord, and Teacher, and Guide of Man — took human 
flesh and died man's death, and that by these acta 
God reconciled man to Himself, justifying us in 
Christ from all things from which we could not 
be justified by the Law of Moses, glorifying our 
Nature at the right hand of God, is, ipso facto, a 
denial that God loves man, and has interfered to 
rescue our race from the misery and curse, which 
all history shows that mankind has felt and 
groaned under, which each one of us groans under. 
I have said that the denial, by the old or ' ordi- 
nary ' Unitarians (to use Dr. Candlish's word), of a 
Spirit, or personal Comforter, and the substitu- 
tion for that denial, by some modem Unitarians, 
of a vague belief in Influences or a pervading 
universal Spirit, empties God of His fatherly cha- 
racter, and robs us of the privileges of sons. I have 
further contended with great— some of the ortho- 
dox journals seem to thhik with excessive — vehe- 
mence, that the denial of an Evil Spirit, of a Devil, 
confuses the facts of the universe, our own inmost 
experience, and the divine witness concerning God's 
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(ctory over evil. It is in this way, members of 

Young Men's Cliristian Instruction Society I 

ut I have shown the agreement of my opinions 

I all the leading points of Christian doctrine with 

i ordinary Unitarians. 

I But there are exceptions. ' Hie Unitarians 

Ueve in a resurrection under certain modifca- 

There, says your lecturer, I am not in 

lent with tliem. Will you Usten for a 

nment to the ground upon which this charge 

inds ? I find the ordinary Unitarian acknow- 

idging, as Dr. Candlish says, a resiirrection. 

lie Resurrection of Christ from the dead seemed 

\ him a proof, which he could not obtain else- 

^ere, that men arc immortal, that they do not 

rish altogether, when the breath leaves their 

I rejoiced, I said, that any had that 

., because more was implied in it than those 

held it knew. But I contended that this 

1 not the meaning of Christ's Resurrection, as 

I Paul sets it forth to us. According to him, 

iat died for our sins and rose again for our jus- 

tcation. If He did rise to prove that we were 

mortal, he would have proved what the con- 

^ence of men confessed, with trembhng and horror. 

I deliver us from that horror, to show us that 

[ claimed us as His sons and daughters, was 
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surely a nobler reaxJt of so transcendeut a work. 
It was the foundation of a Gospel ; the other could 
never he. But I contended as earnestly, that this 
emaucipation of men's spirits was not the only or 
final effort of Christ's Resurrection. The redemp- 
tion of the iody-V!aa quite as much a part of His 
work for man; its redenaption from death, the 
grave, and hell. "What I believed that orthodox 
Christians, being in this respect ' in entire agree- 
ment with the ordinary Unitarians,' had done, was to 
exhaust the behef of the resuiTcction of the body of 
all its force, its meaning, its consolation, by substi- 
tuting for the resurrection of the living powers and 
principles of which our bodies consist, the renova- 
tion of those elements which were the signs of its 
decay, its ciurse, its death. By substituting a 
gathering together, at some distant day, of ihem, 
for that gathering together of all Christ's members 
in Him, which the Apostle spoke of, they have 
destroyed the connexion between our resurrection 
and Christ's ; they have justified the Romish worship 
of relics ; they have made the reunion of the soul 
with the corruption, which we desire to be rid of, the 
very object of oui' hopes. Because I have asserted 
in this full manner the resurrection of both spirit 
and body as the fruit of the Resurrection of Christ, 
I am said to be far worse than the Unitarians, in 
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lUiat they do, mth-some modifications, admit a 
resurrection ! ' 

But they differ from nie again, because 'under 
whatever modification, they admit a Judgment.' 
, acknowledge that they admit it, much in the 
lame way, so far as I can gather fi'om his lectiux; 
I and his book on my Essays, as Dr. Candliah admits 
I it. That is to say, they admit that God will here- 
r pronounce a certain sentence upon good acts, 
[ upon bad acts ; the sentence upon one to be 
illowed by certain rewards ; the sentence on the 



* A writer in the Ckriitiaa Obwrser foe FBbniary, who hai aoccsed 

B of phUoBopbiual cowardice, of litenuy disbouesty, of preaching 

lOther QoBpel than that which the Apoatlus preachedi^in other words, 

M pronounced me AConnSBDof God and man (foe who i»D doubt that 

collected himself, uod lutended bis readers to recollect, the words 

e first chapter of tbe Epietle to the Galations), — this writer hoa 

rged me with holding the doctrine of Eymeneeus and Fhiletiis, 

B HasiUTOction has passed nlready, that is to say, the doctrine 

tt there is no resurrection, of the body, but only of tbe spirit ; since 

I have bodies whiclt are not risen, and thef are to rise, that 

nual be future. M&y Qod help binito a clearer judgment, 

■ lie wrote down the charge believing it to be true! Hay Qod forgive 

,f he threw it out in mere reckleaanesa ! How one rejoices that 

IB prophets wear veils when they curse ; ao that we may merely regard 

IS repreEenting the babit of mind in what is callad the religious 

not as actual living men. Very probably, when the mask Is off, 

Qoy not only be capable of ordinary humanity, bat may follow 

B of the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, which in their 

al ebaractar they are obliged to repudiate. I ought to any, that 

writer has understood better than any 1 have met with, the real 

upon which the dispute between hia school and me turns. It ia 

[uestion whether the Fall or the Redemption is the ground on 

h buraamty rests. 
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other by certain pimishments. There is to be 
a great trial day of the universe, they think, when 
these sentences will go forth, and when the rewards 
and the punishments will begin. I say, I appre- 
hend this is both the old Unitarian idea of a 
judgment, and Dr. Caudhsh's. If it was not his, he 
would not have joined the word ' Judgment,' which 
occurs in almost every book and every page of the 
Bible, to the phrase ' Future state of rewards and 
punishments,' which is to be found in no book or 
page of Scripture, which belongs peculiarly to the 
age that all Evangehcal writers have described as 
the Unitarian age — the eighteenth century. What 
I have tried is to recover for the Scriptural word 
the sense in which Scripture employs it ; a sense 
immeasurably deeper and more comprehensive than 
any conveyed by the eighteenth century phrase ; a 
sense often in direct moral contradiction to that. 
A judgment of the heart and reins, a judgment of 
the man, a judgment of the principles from which • 
acts flow — this is what the Scripture teaches me to 
believe in here, to expect hereafter. Under the sense 
of this judgment — in the confidence that the Judge 
is always at the door — it desires that I should live 
every day and every hour ; it teaches me also to 
look for a complete day of revelation, when every- 
thing that has been liidden shall come forth; when 
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every creature shall be made manifest in God'a 
sight. This is that day of Christ to which 1 desire 
that I myself, and that every one of you ahoidd look 
forward ; and whicli I am sure will come to me and 
to you, because Christ is the King and Lord of 
our hearts now, — and because the word which He 
has spoken will judge us then. And, therefore, 
you were told that I do not admit a judgment, 
which the Unitarians, under whatever modification, 
do admit. 

But Dr. Candlish makes a concession, which lie 
felt to be singiJarly liberal. He acknowledges — 
reluctantly, but still he acknowledges — that I do, 
wilk whatever explanations, assert strongly the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. This is the conclusion of the 
passage I am now commenting upon. I shall 
speak of it for a moment, since there is none which 
more curiously illustrates the mind of the author, 
or throws more light upon his theology. He regards 
the Christian faith as made up of a certain set 
of opinions — an opinion about the resurrection, an 
opinion about the judgment, an opinion about 
sacrifice, an opinion about the Trinity. He finds 
me wanting in the proper opinions about some of 
these subjects ; he finds that I entertain something 
like what he has been used to hold about another, 
though with explanations which puzzle him. Shall 
LJ tell you what these explanations are ? I affirm 
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that when I beUeve in God the Father, iu God the 
Son, and in God the Holy Ghost, — when I give 
glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, — I am escaping from opinions. I 
believe that I am at the centre of God's reve- 
lations of Himself; I beUeve that He has led us ont 
of our crade and miserable opinions about Him, to 
that Name which expresses what He is in Himself, 
what He is in relation to me, and to all the universe. 
And, therefore, believing in the Trinity, — or if you 
must put Him, in whom you live and move and 
have yom- being, at a greater distance from you — 
in the doctnne of the Trinity — I am at the point 
whence all other trutlia radiate, and to which 
they converge. I cannot separate the belief in 
Christ's incarnation, or death, or resiu-rection, or 
in the death and resurrection of myself, or any 
hiiman being, from this Name. It is the only 
explanation of them all ; it is that which reconciles 
and harmonizes all the brighter thoughts of God, 
that men have been cherishing in all ages ; it is 
that which scatters their darkness j it is that which 
declares to them, that there is an Absolute Root of 
truth and good at the foundation of all things, 
— the Eternal Father ; that there is a perfect 
Utterer and Revealer of that truth and good, — the 
Eternal Word, the only-begotten Son ; that there 
is a Living Person, who carries out that truth 
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■d good, and makes it effectual and triumphant 
mei rebellious wills,— -the Spirit that proceedcth 
Bm the Father and the Son, and with the Father 
Bd the Son together, is worshipped and glorified 
■r ever. 

■ These 'explanations' of mine make Dr. Candlish 
Bel that our faith in the Trinity, though it may 
■) expressed in the same words, is substantially 
Hferent, I am most unw illin g to think so. I 
nst and beUeve that the ' explanations' of the doc- 
Kne, which I have read with exceeding pain in his 
■Dok, do not express his inward mind; but only 
Bow what a hard, intellectual, logical crust has 
wmed about it. If I had not that confidence, I 
Bioiild tremble indeed for Scotland. I will tell you 
Shy. Nothing has seemed to me more beautiful 
Ban the pictures of patriarchal life, which have been 
Brawn from the homes of the old Scotch Calvinists; 
Bat life of which Burns, with all his hatred of 
feme of their opinions and habits, has spoken as 
pie very bulwark of his land. Now this domestic 
Bfe, grounded first on the authority of the father, 
and the example of righteousness which he afforded 
to his children, had its ultimate root in the belief 
that God was the righteous Father, and that each 
head of a household :vas to present Him in that 
character through his own acts. But I have now 
iard a Scotch preacher, the very head of the body 
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in Scotland which boasts that it preserves most of 
the old faith, actually complaining of that idea of 
the Trinity which makes it the ground of human 
relational and insisting that the idea of Persons 
who perform certain acts of creation, redemption, 
sanctification (which, subject to the other, I accept 
also), is the only orthodox one. I am certain that 
every early Church father, every sixteenth cen- 
tury reformer, would have seen in this complaint 
that which threatens all orthodoxy and all faith. 
And I beseech you, young men desirous of Christian 
instruction, if you care to restore the old domestic 
morahty, which is so fast deserting us, — if you care 
to leave to your sons a belief which they shall feel 
is really the ground of their life, — not to admit into 
your minds these dead, official explanations of a 
mystery, which God, in His Bible, has revealed to us 
through our actual relations; which He would have 
us accept as the great instrument of exalting and 
transfiguring them. 

There is another particular, in which I have found 
Dr. Candlish strangely at variance — so far, at least, 
as his language goes — with the maxims of his fore- 
fathers. His objections to my mode of speaking 
against ' current' notions and habits, strike at the 
root, it appears to me, of the office of a minister of 
God. If he is not to be a reprover in the gate, he 
is nothing; if he is to confine his reproofs to those 
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ffith whom he ia scarcely ever brought mto contact 
—to Romanists, for instance — he is making his 
frork an easy and popular one enough ; but he ia 
tot imitating those who denounced Popery in other 
gea, for they did it at the risk of their reputations 
and their lives. If he talks against the world — 
meaning thereby the gay or fashionable world — and 
sympathizes with what ia called the religious world, 
he may again get great credit to himself, and contem- 
plate his own position with much contentment ; but 
he will find, by degrees, that the world which 
flatters him, and which he flatters, is that very one 
whereof St. James spoke, when he said, ' To be in 
friendship with it, is to be at enmity with God.' 
So the prophets of old found ; so the apostles 
fomid ; 80 the reformers found ; so it was in the 
days when our Lord walked on earth. All had to 
contend with the rehgious world of their dny — He 
I most of all. What were the Scribes and the Phari* 
l>sees but the most respected, and most exclusive, 
I Jjortion of that world ? 

This ia a most serious question for a disciple 
John Knox to consider. Dr. Candlish has 
Lllppeared among you, not so much to denounce me, 
f Is to represent and advocate the ' current' rcli- 
I gious notions of the day, which he supposes I 
[ have impugned. He has had no excuse for saying 
^that I have denounced any individual teacher ; if 1 
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had, I should Lave escaped many of his censures 
which turn upon my vague use of the worda 
' divines' and ' religious teachers.' I wi^ aware 
of the vagueness. I was tempted to remove it, by 
quoting instances, and producing authorities. I 
resisted the inchuation. I woukl not imitate the 
rehgious periodicals, by denouncing men instead 
of systems; — men, who may be blessing God in 
their hearts, and teaching others to bless Him, 
while they use language which seems to me utterly 
inconsistent with all that His word declares re- 
specting Him. WhQe, therefore, in my Theological 
Ussaya, I often sprjke by name of the great Evan- 
gelical teachers of the last century, because I never 
felt disposed to mention tJiein without honour, I 
alluded only to maxims and habits, when I referred 
to my contemporaries. I had no need to prove that 
the opinions and maxims exist; the groans of thou- 
sands in religious families testify to that fact. I 
knew very well that they might be explained away 
— as all the most idolatrous practices, and all the 
most subtle ontrages upon Scripture and morality, in 
Romish countries, have been explained away — ' over 
and over again ;' but! knew that they remained, m 
spite of the explanations, — and I believed, that they 
were destroying the Christianity of our land. Dr. 
Candlish has come to England to convince the 
religious woiid, that it is in a very t\o\v\, auA s,^t\?,- 
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factory state. Who can doubt that he will succeed ? 
Who can wonder that the religious periodicals 
whicli embody all the tempers and inclinations 
of that which he has defended, should hail such 
a champion? But is he doing you good by his 
apologies ? Are they such as would liave been 
heard from one of tlie old men whom he reveres ? 
Would not they have appeared as witnesses of God, 
to show the people of Israel their sins ? Would 
they not have called those false prophets, who said, 
'Peace, peace'? 

I would say again, that I do not take Dr. Cand- 
liah'a lecture, or his book, as evidence of what he 
himself is. I know uothing of him, personally ; 
but I know enough of his history to be aware tliat 
he has not lived to make his own countrymen 
content with the notions, at least on the subject 
of church government, which he supposed were 
' cmrent' among them. I know that he has made 
sacrifices to what he holds to be a ueglected prin- 
ciple. I would ask of God, that we may imitate 
his faith, and apply it in the way that it is wanted 
in our country. I do not thmk, if we cherish 
it, we shall cause any disruption in the Church 
of our fathers. I do think that we shall be con- 
tinually at war with the religious world, which 
is the counterfeit of the Church, and v)\i\i;\i\?.Ss'i\'a% 
o reduce all Churches into aBabeV ol s^cX?.. 
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I have HOW said all I intend ever to say on the 
subject of Dt. Candliali, his lecture, and his book. 
I have to thank him for some passages in both, 
which I had not the least reason to expect. Once 
or twice, he has spoken of me, almost as if he 
thought I might be a believer in Christ; he has 
even expressed something like a sympathy with some 
words I have written ; he has half admitted that 
I may not be merely throwing out mystical or 
' misty' phrases, when I have discoursed of the 
divine Word as the great Teacher of mankind. I 
see that some of his reviewers, in his own coun- 
try, are scandaUzed and alarmed at these expres- 
sions ; they earnestly beg him to cancel them 
in a future edition. So far as consistency goes, 
I believe they are right. He should not lead you, 
or any, to milder thoughts of one whom he has 
pronounced a dehberately and habitually dishonest 
man. I value the words, however, not for my 
sake, but for his ; or for mine only, because they 
enable me to separate, as I always desire to do, 
the man from the apologist and the controversialist, 
and make me ashamed of myself, whenever, for a 
moment, I confound them. 

Having taken leave of my accuser, I wish to 
explain, as shortly as I can, how the work, which 

now present to you, is connected with the subjects 

iiich he has brought under your notice, and of 
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which I have been speaking in this letter. My 
desire is to ground all theology upon the Name of 
God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; not 
to begin from ourselves and our sins ; not to meaaure 
the straight line by the crooked one. This is the 
method which I have learnt from the Bible. There 
everything proceeds from God; He is revealing 
Himself, He ia acting, speaking, ruling. Next, 
my desire is to ground all human morality upon 
the relation in which man stands to God ; to exhibit 
whatever is right and true in man, as only the 
image and reflex of the original Righteousness and 
Truth, I cannot base this morality upon the dread 
of some future punishments, upon the expectation 
of some future rewards. I believe the attempts to 
make men moral by such means have failed alwaysj 
are never more egregiously and monstrously failing 
than now. I beHeve that they fail because they 
are in conformity with our notions, and not with 
God's pm-pose, as set forth in Holy Scripture. 
There I find God using punishments, to make men 
sensible of the great misery of being at war witli 
His wUl; showing them the blessed results to their 
spirits, to their bodies, to nations, to families, to 
individuals, to the father and the child, the master 
and the workman, to the persons M-ho subdue the 
earth, and to the earth which they subdue, from 
tnformity to His wUl, There I find the kingdom 
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of Heaven set forth as the kingdom of righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, which 
Christ, the only-begotten of the Father, came to 
reveal ; the kingdom over our spirits, the kingdom 
into which the poor in spirit, who renounce them- 
selves and trust in God, enter. There I find Hell 
set before me, as the loss of this state, as separation 
from God, as the darkness into which those fall 
who love darkness rather than the Ught which has 
come into the world, and is shining into their 
hearts. There I am taught, that God by all His 
discipline and government here, is leading men to 
fly from the darkness and turn to the light ; and 
that they are resisting His will when they prefer 
Hell to Heaven. There I learn to look upon the 
future state, as even a divine of the eighteenth 
century represented it to be, not as the commence- 
ment of a new state of things, — but as the carrying 
out and consummation of all God's plans and 
government, — as the state in which the victory of 
good over evil is no longer a question of doubt or 
uncertainty. 

Now this theology and this morality are all, I 
think, involved in, and tested by, the doctrine of 
Sacrifice. That doctrine I hold, as onr forefathers 
held it, to be the doctrine of the Bible, the doctrine 
of the Gospel. The Bible is, from first to last, 
setting forth to us the meaning of Sacrifice. If we 
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feannot preach that that meaning has been accom- 
felished, that the perfect Sacrifice has been made 
Hor the sins of the whole world, that God has made 
fceace with us by the death of His Son, I do not 
Bee that we have any gospel from God to 
■ben. As little do I see what ground tbere is for 
Btiinan morality; since that morality consists, as 
K believe, in the giving up of ourselves. All im- 
fcnorality consists in self-seeking, self-pleasing, self- 
tglorifying. But I find from the history of the 
world expounded by the Bible, that there has been 
always a tendency in the eorrnpt heart of man to 
make Sacrifice itself the minister of man's self-will, 
df-indulgence, self-glorificntion. Instead of giving 
fnself up to God, man seeks to make his God, or 
u$as gods, give up to him ; he off'ers sacrifices, that 
■lie may persuade the power which he thinks he has 
JfliTonged, to exempt him from the punishment of 
I wrong. This is man's theology ; this is what 
i produced all the hateful superstitions ^mder 
(rhich the world groans. If I say that the seeds 
' this theology, of these superstitions, are not in 
your hearts and in mine, I contradict the Bible, I 
contradict the witness of my conscience. If I sup- 
pose that there is any heathen tendency to which 
a Christian man is not liable, I deny the fact of the 
corruption in the heart of every man of the progeny 
Bi Adam, or I suppose that, by some marvellous 
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accident, we are exempted from tlie operation of it. 
I must, therefore, ask the Bible, the book of God, 
to explain to me iu what form that evU is likely to 
appear in my age and in me ; I must ask God 
Himself to tell me how I may be delivered from it, 
— how I may receive the true sacrifice which taketh 
away the sins of the world, — and so be prevented 
from accepting notions of sacrifice which increase 
and deepen the sin of the world, which suggest 
thoughts of God that destroy His righteousness, 
and make Him after the image of my unright" 
eousness, which lead men to practices that are 
hateful to him, and destructive of themselves. 

In these Sermons, I have compared these two 
sacrifices; the sacrifice which manifests the mind 
of God, — which proceeds from God, which accom- 
plishes the purposes of God in the redemption and 
reconciliation of His creatures, which enables those 
creatures to become like their Eather in Heaven by 
offering up themselves ;— and the sacrifices which, 
men have dreamed of in one country or another, 
as means of changing the purposes of God, of con- 
verting Him to their mind, of procuring deliver- 
ance from the punishment of evil, while the evil 
still exists. If you hke to read what I have- 
written, you will see whether, as you have been 
told upon authority which you are not likely td' 
dispute, I do reject the faith of oiu- forefathers in 
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U£ miglit and efficacy of Christ's Cross ; whether 

K disbeHeve in His advocacy, and intercession, and 

■temal priesthood ; whether I measure the glory 

nid the end of His Sacrifice by some paltry notions 

nf my own ; whether I ask the Bible to confirm 

Kiose notions, or to deliver me from them; whether 

B am introducing a 'cowardly philosophy' which 

Bhrinks from the thought of God as a punisher 

Hid as a judge ; whether I am guilty of ' dis- 

Bioiiesty' in using words in some sense of my own, 

not in the sense in which God's word and His 

Chxirch have used them ; whether I am one of those 

accursed men who rob the world of the Gospel 

■Tjrliich God has sent them to proclaim in it, and 

nbstitute another of their own. 

I have tried to speak of Sacrifice under every 

ISpect in which the Bible presents it. If I have 

Ii0t connected it with the adjective Vicarious, which 

> favourite a one in modern theology, the reason 

^ that I did not find that word in the Bible. Nor 

ws it occur once in our Thirty-nine Articles. 

JJevertheless, I do not object to the word. It 

■Jgaay have, I conceive, an excellent meaning. If, 

iVlien we call Christ a Vicar, we understand what 

the Scripture understands when it calls Him a 

Redeemer, a Reconciler, an Advocate, a Priest, 

a Mediator, a Son; if when we call His Sacrifice 

Bjricarious one, we understand what the Scripture 
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understands when it says that He was set forth as 
a propitiation, that He bore the sins of the world, 
that He was made a curse, that He was made sin ; 
then I hold that He is a Vicar, and that His sacri- 
fice is vicarious in the fullest sense; for I only 
complain of those who would evade or dilute the 
force of these expressions. But if a meaning is 
attached to Vicar or vicarious, which is not in 
harmony with this language, most assuredly I reject 
that meaning, and have taken some pains to show 
how mischievous it has been, 

I preached these Sermons with an oppressive 
feehng that a crisis may be at hand which will try 
us all of what sort we are : which wiU show whether 
we believe in God or arc Atheists; whether we 
worship Him or the devil. But I preached them 
also with a strong and ever growing conviction, 
that if some of the notions of sacrifice which prevail 
among us are doing more than anything else to 
separate us from God and from each other, the true 
Sacrifice, which was made once for all, will be found 
to be a bond of peace between God and man, and 
between all the different tribes, races, and sects of 
men. In that bond may you and I be united for 
ever. 

Yoiu" Pricnd and Well-wisher, 

^ F. D. Maurice. 
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THE SACRIFICES OF CAIN AND ABEL, 



GasBaiB IT. 3— T. 
ImI tn proeea of limt il came to pan, that Cain brought of ilte fruit 
of Ae growid an uSiring imio the Lord. Ajid AbtltieoUoirmiiihC 
of the firtllingi of Am jlock, and of Ihe fat thereof. And l/ic Lord 
Itad rt^ed unto Abel and to his offering : bat unto Gain ajtd to hit 
ijpriBjf he had tuit retptet. And Cam mw very Kroth, and hit 
cmtntenonce ftll. And iJte Lord mid unfa Caia, Why aH thtm 
vroth! and tnhy i» thy countenanet fallen! If thou doat wdl, ilialt 
tAou not it accepted! ontf if thoa doaS not wdl, rin Keth at Iha 



(believe the teaching of the Bihle on the subject of 
rifice 19 very methodical. By mixing together texts 
fficeming it, which are taken at random from any 
wk between Genesis and the Apocalypse, wc confuse 
mindsj and often end with holding the notions 
pihich we should have held if no such words had been 
Perhaps, if we have sufficient reverence for 
e hook to follow in the steps which it marks out for 
t, we may learn something from it. Wc shall not 
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learn, even then, if we forget that all tme words — tlie 
truest most of all — only speak to ns when they speak 
in US, when they awaken U3 to thought, self-questionings 
wonder, hope. It ia not, therefore, an idle form whidi 
preachers use — if it is, it must be a blasphemous form' 
— when they ask that the Spirit of God may quickest 
and raise the hearts which the word of God is sent t 
illuminate. To imagine that any book or any hving 
voice can give, if there is not a receiver, or that it ( 
give, except according to the measure of the receiverj 
is to contradict all experience and all reason. 

The passage I have read to you is the first in the 
Bible which refers to a sacri^ce. It has stirred np i 
number of doubts in the minds of men, I will refej 
to a few of them, and I will say how far I think this 
story will resolve them, how far it obliges us to seek for* 
further light, which it does not impart, and which it 
ought not to impart. 

(1.) The first question is this: What did Cain and 
Abel know about sacrifice ? "Were they told by a spe- 
cial revelation that they were to oiFer something, and 
what they were to offer? or had that revelation beeq 
made to Adam, and did they receive the knowledge by 
transmission? You say, ' It may be very well to form 
'guesses upon this point, but who can give us any 
* satisfaction? The Scriptures are silent; what can v 
' do but set up one speculation against another?' Tb» 
objection ia a plausible one, to a great extent a sub-j 
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stantial one, confirmed by tte experience of those who 
have travelled tMs road. But yet men will ask them- 
selves again and again, ' How did this knowledge re- 
' specting the way of approaching God reach men in 
'early days?' They will feel that this demand has very 
much to do with another : ' How do we become pos- 
' sessed of it now ? Can we have that knowledge ? Is 
' it not all a dream ? ' The most practical issues appear 
to be involved in some way with this inquiry; however 
we may wish to avoid it, we find it continually coming 
round to us and confronting us. 

"We are bound, I conceive, never to assume the exist- 
ence of a decree which is not expressly announced to 
us, A decree is an open, explicit, formal thing; if it is 
to he obeyed, it must be set forth in intelligible terms. 
The book of Genesis has already recognised that prin- 
ciple. The command not to eat of the fruit of the treo 
in the midst of the garden, is strict and definite. It is 
proclaimed as the precept which the parents of the race 
were to recollect and follow ; the one which they could 
not disobey without bringing death upon themselves. 
If another precept of wider range and greater perma- 
nence, as definite and positive, was made either then or 
QKedily afterwards, would the historian have left those 
Ifrliom he wrote to instruct, to guess or divine it? 
, But is it at variance with hia principle, or with the 
lyle of his narrative, to assume that a revelation of 
had preceded any acta of theirs, and was the 
b3 
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cause of thcra? I am most anxious to lead you tO 
notice this distinction ; it is ho important for the under- 
standing of this subject, and of the whole doctrine 
of Scripture. I think you will find that throughout 
the Scripturesj aji announcement ahout thia or that at 
which it hehoves a man to do or to leave undone, : 
called a statute or an ordinance. It is said to procee 
from the Lord ; He makes it. He enforces it. But a 
revelation is a discovery of Himself to a creature whom 
He has formed to know Him. Such revelations, when* 
they maik out great epochs in the history, as that tw 
Moses in the bush did, may be recorded with especial 
solemnity; but tUey are implied in every pai't of thff 
narrative. It is constructed upon the assumption that 
they occur continually. The postulate of the Bible is,; 
that man could not be what he is, if God did not holtt 
converse with Lim; that this is his distinction froni 
other creatures; that this is the root of all that he 
knows, the ground of what is right and reasonable ia' 
liim. Yoii cannot read the Bible narratives simply 
without perceiving that this ia the maxim from wliick- 
they start; people who will not acknowledge it as a truB 
maxim, tidk of the language they find in the sacred 
writings as characteristic of a Semitic people, or of the 
infancy of civilization; but tliey cannot help perceiving 
that it is there, and that the essence, as well as the 
outward form, of the history depends upon it. 

Although, then, we should certainly have espected 
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Moses to inform us plainly if there liad been a direct 
ordinance to Adam, or his sonSj concerning the offering 
of fruits or animals, we have no right to expect that he 
should say more than he has said, to malic us under- 
stand that they received this much more deep and awful 
kind of communication. If he has laid it down that 
man is made in the image of God — if he has illustrated 
that principle after the fall, by showing how God met 
Adam in the garden in the cool of the day, and 
awakened him to a sense of his disobedience — we do 
not want any further assurance that the children whom 
lie begat would be born and would grow up under the 
same law, Wc should want a very distinct assurance, 
and we should have reason to be very much startled 
and perplexed if we received it, that this was not the 
case. Certainly, we have no such intimation. The 
history of Cain, as I shall show you presently, affirms 
in the most simple and distinct manner, that he as well 
as his brother was under the divine teaching, that he 
knew he was, and that he did not lose that knowledge 
till he had brought himself into an utterly inhuman 
condition. 

Do not, I beseech you, try to realize this conviction, 
by imagining these two men to be different from others 
of their kind. Conceive of them just as the Scripture 
llepreseuts them — one as a tiller of the ground, the 
a keeper of sheep. They are working just as 
n have worked in all countries and in all generations 
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since. They look now and tlien to the sky over their 
heads; generally they are busy with the stubborn earthy 
which they are weeding of its thorns and thistles, or 
with the animals they are watching and folding, 
and following when they wander. To such men 
there come thoughts of One who is ruling them as 
they rule the aheep, wlio in some strange way makes 
the aeeda grow which they put in the ground. These 
thoughts are altogether wonderful ; they cannot weigh. 
them nor measure them ; at times they are crushed by 
them; at times they are lifted up by them. No doubt 
their parents have told them that they have a Lord, and 
that He sees them, and that He is ordering their ways. 
Surely it is He who is making them feel His presence, 
urging them to confess Ilira. How shall they confess 
Him ? What is the simplest of all possible methods, 
in which they can manifest their subjection ? Ask 
yourselves : Is it speech ? Is it some vehement phrase 
of thanksgiving, some passionate petition? These may 
come in time, but they cannot come first ; they are not 
the most childlike w"ay of testifying homage, not the 
oue which ordinary human experience would lead us to 
look for, when One has revealed Himself to us whom we 
perceive but dimly, yet with whom we feel we have to 
do. Acts go before words. The shepherd takes the 
aheep; he desires to present it to this Huler, who must 
be near him, whom he must find some way of acknow- 
ledging. The tiller of the ground takes the fruita of 
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the eartb ; he woald preacnt these. You ask irhy one 
mode of presenting them occurs to him rather than 
another ? I cannot tell, any more than I can tell you 
why one mode of tillage, or one mode of folding the 
sheep, occurs to him rather than another. There is no 
doubt one mode which is better than another ; it may be 
shown him in due time, if he has not found it. What- 
ever he discovers on that subject, or any other, he te- 
It is wisdom which is impai-ted to him, light 
thich comes to him from the Source of light. I do not 
see what one can say different, or more, in the other 
case. There, too, the suggestion of the mode in which 
the sei'vice is to be performed is weicomed as divine ; 
yet it is felt to be natural and reasonable. When once 
it has been practised, it seems as if there could scarcely 
he another mode. The historian, however, does not tell 
US in what way Abel or Cain offered tlieir gifts; he 
merely says that they did offer them. Everything is 
done to make us feel that we arc not reading of a time 
when laws have been established which prescribe the 
natm'e and method of sacrifice, — that we are in a much 
more elementary stage of culture ; but that the Teacher 
in each stage is the same, and that we shall recognise 
Him in more advanced periods, if we understand Hia 
lessons in this. 

(3.) It has been asked again, 'Was not Abel right in 
'presenting the animal, and Cain wrong in presenting 
' the &uita of the earth? Must not the first have been 
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' obeying a precept, anil the secood tranagi'cssing oni 
must apply the same rule as before. We are not told thiaf 
ive may not put a notion of ours into the text. Moset 
does not inform us that Cain's was an illegitimate kind 
of offering. It would have been strange if he had; fog 
the fruits of the earth were offerings which the law 
that was given to the children of Israel required) 
well as those of sheep and oiLen. The latter may havs. 
had a deeper signiScance; I shall hope to consider that 
significance on some future occasion. But the former 
had certainly their own honour, and the notice of them 
here is not a disparaging one. It would appear from 
the narrative, aa if each brother brought the gift 
which most suited his occupation. The pastoral occu- 
pation may suggest more bving and human thoughts 
than that of the mere husbandman. The care of animala, 
with their caprices and then' affections, may call fort! 
a patience and a sympathy which are rarely found in 
him who is only busy with the inanimate clods. But 
our Lord revealed divine analogies in the sower and 
the seed, as well as in the shepherd and the sheep. It 
is not safe to disparage any work, or not to own it as 
pregnant with wisdom and mystery. God is surely 
present in all. It cannot be that he who in depend- 
ence and submission offers Him of the fruits of the 
ground, wliich it is his calling to rear, is therefore' 
rejected, or will not be taught a deeper lore by other 
means, if at present he lacks it. 
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3.) In saying this, I hare anticipated a third, and still 
are serious question, which is raised by the words, 

i the Lord had respect unto Abel a^d to his offering: 
but unto Cain and to his offeHng he had not respect. 
In their haste to determine why this difference was 
made between two brothers, many have resorted to the 
notion of some disobedience or ignorance on the part 
of Cain, in the choice of his gift, I have tried to 
show you that tins opinion is not sanctioned by the 
passage in which we should have looked for some con- 
firmation of it. The words of Mi* clause are still more 
repugnant to it. When it is said, unto Abel atid to his 
offering, unto Cain and to his offering, we are led to think 
that, at all events, the distinction is to be first sought 
in the persons; that the things which they bring are 

Kite secondary. 
It is needful to clear our minds of this confusion, 
DUgh I am well aware that, when it is removed, the 
diflSculty acquires a more terrible character than it had 
before. ' These brothers, then,' we say to ourselves, 
rithout having done good or evil, each testifying his 
tatitude in his own way, in the way which was most 
iRtural to him, are said to he respectively accepted and 
Injected, merely because it pleased God to accept one 
1 reject one. Are we not then met at the very thres" 
bid of the Bible — in the very infancy of our race^with 
tat tremendous assertion of arbitrary power, of simple 
Ivereignty, at the root of all things, \?ki.c,lQ.\ia.a4iw«B-, 
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' aud is driving, its thousands to despair, its tens of thou- 
■sands to Atheism? Are not the foundations of moral 
' order and distinction sapped at the very opening of 
* the reeords from which we derive our belief in right- 
'eousness and evil?' I do not suppress the statement of 
this donbt, because I know how many are racked by it, 
and how many merely escape the torment by assuming 
that the subject is one which lias nothing to dp with 
them, and which it is safer not to think about. Wgidd 
to God we all felt how much it has to do with us ; how 
unsafe it is to put such a subject at a distance from us; 
how impossible it is for us to see into the nature of it, 
till it is brought near to us, close to our inmost being I 
There was never a more faithful description than that 
which Milton gives of the way in which evil spirits 
discuss Guch arguments : — 

' Others apart, eat on a hill retired, 
lu thoughts more elevate, and reasooeil high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will and Fate; 
Filed Fata, Free Will, Fereknowleiige absolute. 
And found no eud, in wandering muzes lost.' 

All 'who sit apart upon a liill retired' to ( 
themselves with such reasonings, supposing that they 
have no concern with the crowds who are wandering j 
below — supposing that these are topics for the wise to 1 
speculate about, not realities for living and suffering I 
men — enter upon them in the same temper as those of 1 
whom our poet writes, and, whether their starting-point I 
is a philosophical or a theological one, arrive at the j 
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ftnue result. Only it ia muct more frightful when tliey 
talk their cruel metaphysics in tlie uame of God ; whea 
they put Him iu place of the Fate which others more 
reverently speak of; when they pretend to build up 
a faith on the assumption that He is a being whom 
men generally cannot and should not trust. 

Brethren, the Bible does not lead us in this way I 
It shows us how we may find another and more ex- 
cellent way. Cain and Abel, iu this early portion of it, 
are brought before us as both presenting their offerings 
to God. But the effect is different. They feel it to be 
different. Wc arc not told how they came to feel it ; 
whether any outward sign or token satisfied the one, 
and left the other discontented. The historian has 
not time to speak of such trifles. He only makes us 
understand that they did know it, and that Cain was 
very wroth, and his countenance fell. Thereby he at once 
couneets the story with human experience, — with the 
experience of each human being. It is a fact which 
we cannot dispute, which all the world's history con- 
firms, that some have been the better for their prayers, 
and some very much the worse ; that some have brought 
sacrifices and have gone away with their countenances 
shining as they had been angels, full of affection to 
their fellow-men, ready to do them all good, — that 
others have gone away with their countenances moody, 
discontented, wrathful, ready to wreak their vengeance 
on the first creature they met. There are these 
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extreme differences, — there may be many degrees 
between eacb extreme — denoting that a blessing or A 
curse has followed tlie offering. It is bo in what we 
call, formally, religious services; it is so with every 
ordinary work and service among our fellow-creatureB. 
The Bible would not be a true book, if it did not 
exhibit this difference to us. We should look to see it' 
exhibited early in such a record ; for it must be ontt 
of those primary churaeteristics of human beings whick 
will go through all periods, but which, by some meansj. 
make themselves manifest from the first. Having 
set it before us, we are left to find out mach of thd 
explanation from its own after- revelations. It does not 
anticipate the discovery which it is to make to us hf 
degrees, of the nature of Him who was governing both 
the shepherd and the tiller of the ground. It does not 
anticipate the discovery it will make to us, of the 
mystery of evil, and of the sense of righteousness and 
good, which lay in the hearts of both — because they werfl 
not shepherds and tillers of the ground only, but men. 
It does, however, hasten at once to remove that which 
would make all these after-revelations incredible and 
self-contradictory. It does say, that God spake tO 
Cain, and said, ' JFhy art thou wroth? and why ia thy 
countenance fallen? If thou doeai well, shall thou not 
be accepted? and if thou doesl not well, sin Ueth at the 
door.' It does denounce at the very outset, the notion 
of a self-willed arbitrary being, who is making decrees 
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IB, what they shall be, or what they shall not be ; 
^o of his pleasure ia ehoosing one and rejectiiig 

lother. It does set before us a righteous Being, who 
holds discourse ivith His creature, who treats him as 
a being made for right, and capable of following right; 
as only following wrong when he yields to the sin which 
lieth at the door, and not to that righteous Guide who 
13 close to the same door, urging him to take the true 
and upwai'd path. It does make us perceive that Cain 
defied that righteous Being and chose the evil guide, 
I -when be denied that he was his brother's keeper, and 
me hia murderer. It does show us that the issue 

f this crime, not of some fatal neeessityj was, that he 
^ent out of the presence of God; that he became shut 

pin his atheism. 

And thus, my brethren, the Bible brings this history 
to a test which we may all use, if we will ; by which we 
may prove whether it is true or not ; by which we may 
rid om-seives of hard and artificial interpretations of it. 
We know— we positively know — what the Cain ofl'ering 
is, because we have presented the hkc ourselves. We 
have prayed ; and then have complained, just as the Jews 
did, that it has all been in vain, that no good baa come 
of it. We have made sacrifices, and we have wondered 
that we got no reward for them. Perhaps we have 
been angry that, being so good, we have not been more 
favoured by fortune and circumstances. Perhaps we 
have been angry that, trying so hard to make ourselves 
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good, we have succeeded so little. Perhaps ire hava: 
had a general notion that God could not be ; 
Buaded to be gracious to us and to forgive us, in spitd 
of all the sacrifices v/e have offered, and that we mustii 
try others which are more costly. In all cases, the coun^ 
tenance has fallen; in all cases, we have gone forth with' 
thoughts that were anything but gracious and brotherly 
to our fellow-men. We have thought of them as mora 
in the favour of Heaven, on one ground or another, thaa 
we were ; we have felt envious and spiteftil to them, if ■ 
we have done them no actual mischief. Assuredly, thi> 
is the Cain spirit in us all; assuredly, we have oftem 
been led by it; and, if so, have we not had a proof/ 
the clearest which could be given, that it was not an ' 
arbitrary Being we were opposing, but a righteous and 
gracious Being? "Was not our sin that wc supposed. 
Him to be an arbitrary Being, whom we, by our sacri->' 
lices and prayers, were to conciliate? Was not this t, 
false notion which lay at the root of all our discontent, 
of all the evil thoughts and acts which sprung out of 
it? We did not begin with trust, but with distrust j 
we did not worship God because we believed in Him,, 
but because we dreaded Him — because we desired His- 
prcsence, but because we wished to persuade Him not 
to come near us. 

And does not this experience, brethren, enable us to 
understand the nature of that true and better sacrifice 
which Abel offered ? Must not all its worth have arisen 
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from this, that he was weak, and that he east himself 
upon One whom he kiiew to be strong ; that he was 
ignorant, and that he trusted in OnCj who he was sure 

touBt he wise ; that he had the sense of death, and that 
he turned to One whence life must have come; that he 
had the sense of wrong, and that he fled to One who 
must be right ? "Was not his sacrifice the mute expres- 
sion of this helplessness, dependence, confidence? And 
was not the acceptance of it, the pledge that the Creator 
is goodness and truth, and that all creatures have good- 
ness and truth, so far as they disclaim them in them- 
selves and seek thera in Him ? 

If this be the case, we have had a glimpse into the 
nature of sacrifice, and into its connexion with the 
nature of every human creature, which we may hopa 
will espand into clearer and brighter vision. 

We have seen that sacrifice has its ground in some- 
thing deeper than legal enactments. We may have to 
consider how such enactments affect it ; how they may 
strengthen or weaken the principle which is implied in 
it. We have seen that sacrifice infers more than the 
giving up of a thing. We shall have to ask how the 
person who presents it may be enabled to give up him- 
self, and into what errors he may fall in his effort to do 
that. We have seen that sacrifice has sometliing to do 
with sin, something to do with thanksgiving. We must 
aak the Bible to tell na what it has to do with each, and 
lioWj in its application to each of these purposes, it may 
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be perverted, Wc have contemplated it in tlie case c 
two individuals. We ouglit to inquire whether th 
principle of it belongs to society, and how the socii 
and the individual sacrifice are connected, how the; 
may be separated to the peril of the community am 
its members. We have seen that sacrifice is offered t 
man, and yet that the sacrifice becomes evil and immoral 
when the man attaches any value to his own act, aiw 
does not attribute the whole worth of it to God. I 
be our duty to ask, how it is possible that man shouli 
present the sacrifice, of which God is at once the Authol 
and the Accepter. These are questions which the 1: 
tory we have considered to-day suggests, but does no 
answer. We shall have reason enough to be thankfii 
for it, if it baa discovered to us a principle which c 
never forsake us, or be contradicted, at any step of oiEl 
future progress; which will receive illustration as muol 
from out own lives as from the word of God ; which \ 
deny whenever we try to interpret the one without th 
aid of the other. 

My brethren, we are told, in the Gospel for to-daj| 
that ' as Jesus was going vp with His hvelve Apostlea t 
Jerusalem, He said to them, Tlie Son of Man shall I 
delivered to the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and spiti 
fully entreated, and spitted on: and they shall scourge 
Him, and put Him to death; and the third day He shai 
rise again^ The twelve Apostles, says the Evangelic 
'understood tione of these things, and this saying tac 
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I front them, neither understood they the things which 
Bre gpoken.'' Those who were to be teachers of the 
bild had not yet learnt the mystery of sacrifice. They 
I of it from the lips of Him whom they called 
1 and Master. His words at present fell dead upon 
Eheir ears. But the story goes on— 'And it came to 
pass, that as He was come nigh unto Jericho, a certain 
blind man sal by the wayside begging : and hearing the 
multitude pass by, fie asked what it meant. And they told 
him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. And he cried, 
saying, Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy on me. 
And they which went before rebuked him, that he should 
hold /lis peace. But he cried so much the more, Thou 
Son of David, have mercy on me. And Jesua stood and 
commanded him to be brought unto Him; and when he 
was come Tiear, He asked him, saying. What wilt thou that 
I should do unto thee? And he said, Lord, that I may 
receive my sight. And Jesus said unto him, Receive 
thy sight; thy faith hath saved thee.' 

That blind man entered into the meaning of sacri- 
fice, into which the Apostles had not yet entered. 
He felt his blindness. He trusted in a Deliverer. He 
could believe that that Deliverer had given Himself up 
to bear his infirmities and carry his sicknesses. He 
could expect that there were wonders of His mercy, 
Kirhich a still more complete sacrifice would be needed 
^M) Teveal. 

i- 
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Obxebis vni. 20—22. 
' And Noah linilded an allar urUo the Lord; onci took of every clant 

and of a-ery efeait fowl, and offered fturitl-syjen'njfa o» the olfor, 
Andlhc Lord im^leil agiceti lavovr; and the Lord latd inJathtartt 
IvnUtuit again cvne the groand any nuirtfor man't laie; for H 
imagination of nian'i heart u evil from hit ytnith; neither vHi 
again tmile anymore evert/ Ihijy living, as T have done. TPUte S 
eartli remainelh, leed-lime and harvetl, and cold and Jieat, and mm 
tner and winter, and day and night shall nut ceate.' 

ApTEE tlie story of Cain and Abel, there is no farther 
allusion to sacrifice in the records of the world before; 
the flood. But the meaning of these two sacrifices goes ■ 
through the history. The confession of dependence' 
and trust on a righteous Being, from whom life c 
which made Abel's ofl'ering an acceptable onej thei 
proud feeling of Cain, that he had something to give,j 
which led to discontent when he received nothing im 
return for his gift — which led to murder when he had. 
some oue upon whom he could put forth his power, — . 
these are the cbaractcristica of the period, because that 
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idod exhibits the characteristics of human beings in 

! sicnpleat and earliest stage of their development. 

e faith of the patriarchs who called on the name of 

! Lord, — who walked with God,— who begat sons 

1 daughters, and died, — who looked for some one to 

t them concerning the work and toil of their hands 

uxe of the ground which the Lord had cursed, was 

Y an expansion of that faith wliicli had been the 

[ of Abel and the cause of his death. The 

lence and corruption with which the earth is said to 

i been fiUed, were merely the natural outcomiogs 

I that unbelief in right, that confidence in might, of 

[rich Cain had been the first example. Do not let us 

, as some have said, that Abel was a religious man, 

I Cain an irreligious man; that is not the Bible 

jnage, either concerning them or their successors. 

B acts of Cain are just as religious as those of his 

ST; one brought a sacrifice just as well as the 

We have no reason to suppose, that there may 

ave been abundance of religion among those upon 

L the flood came. The old words are the true 

jrda. Abel was a righteous man ; hia sacrifice was 

fed to a rigliteous Being : it expressed faith in such 

Cain was imrightcous ; he believed in 

», and nothing else. His sacrifice was presented 

a power, and was designed to win its favour. It was 

t presented to God ; it was no worship of Him ; it 

I not be acknowledged by Him, It was the same 
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afterwards. Noah, we are told, was a just mai 
perfect in his generations, and he walked with God 
This language is in strict harmony with all that n 
read afterwards in the Old Testament Scriptures; : 
is carried out and interpreted in the New, NoaJ 
reverenced right and justice; he ordered his famil] 
well ; he lived in the presence of au unseen Being wht 
is right and true, and who had appointed him to be thi 
head of a family. These are the best madem cqai( 
Talents we can find for the older and nobler phrasew 
logy. They make the rest of his life intelligible to m 
Such a man, seeing violence, tyranny, ill-doing, bn 
tality all around him, knew assuredly that this ws 
not meant to be; that God had not made the world 
for this. He was sure it could not last ; no matter 
how many were taking part in the evil, and 
sanctioning it in their neighbours ; no matter whether 
the race of Seth was defiled with it as well as the racft 
of Cain; no matter whether the whole scheme of men's 
lives, aye, and the scheme of their religion, was framed 
on the notion that wrong was tolerable or inevitahle^ 
and that the powers above might be bribed to overlook 
it. Such a state of things had a curse upon it; God's 
own curse, lie knew it ; for he walked with God. A 
Teacher, whom he could not see with hia eyes, but whtf 
was with him, opened his heart to know that everj 
injustice and every lie is contrary to His nature, — con- 
trary to the order He has estabhshed; that He ii 
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nctually fighting against injustice and lies in His 
uiiiverse, and in every being upon it ; that He will 
prevail. This Noah leamt, not by any sagacity of his, 
not because he was in different circumstances from the 
men about him, or had a finer temperament than 
theirs ; but because he confessed the Voice of God who 
was speaking to him, warning him, judging him; be- 
cause he feared to disobey that Voice. It was tlie God 
of his fathers, who made him understand this, — the God 
to whom they had listened, and whom they had wor- 
shipped. He had not ceased to be ; He would not 
cease to he. With that knowledge of the past and 
present comes also knowledge of the future. One is as 
hard for man to read as the other. God interprets 
each to him by the other. Noah was verily certain. 
that there was an end designed for the wickedness of 
men. Wliea it would come he might not know; but it 
would come ; — the day and the hour were determined 
li^oagh they might not concern him. Such faith, once 

lerished, is fed day by day ; it grows stronger through 
I very sight of the evils which are so appalling ; 

; becomes deeper as they become deeper ; it be- 
mea also more distinct and definite, The man who 
i it, acts upon it ; he goes on in a plain, simple 
use, dwells with his family, begets sons and daugh- 
ters. By the orderliness and quietness of his life, he 
becomes a witness against the turbulent, self-willed 
world, in the midst of which he is dwelling. By 
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degrees he receives light respecting the nature of thi 
puiiisbioeiit which will overtake that world. He i 
taught by God how to act aa a provident man should 
act when a danger is impending : how to warn his 
neighbours of it, that they may escape it too. There a 
called forth in him, through liis faith, the foresight and 
wisdom, which are every day departing from the heart- 
less, anxious self-seekers, who are in continual dread 
of danger, and are continually hunting after safety and 
comfort. Bnt there is called forth in him also, by this 
same faith, an earnest interest in his fellow-men. He 
separates from them, only that he may be a witness to 
them of the good which they are flying from, and 
which he claims for himself and his family, because he 
believes tliat God designs it for the creatures He has 
formed, 

If we give any different explanation from this of the 
act of Noah in preparing the ark, we contradict the 
words of the New Testament as well aa the Old; 
take the sense and moral out of the story; we make ifc 
immoral and selfish. And by doing so, we make the 
sacrifice which Noah offered when the flood had sub- 
sided, and he came forth into the restored world, 
Cain sacrifice ; we do not find in the narrative of it— 
what is assuredly there — a beautiful and consistent 
exposition of the reason why the Lord had respect to 
Abel's ofl'ering, and not to his brother's. 

There is an evident difi'erence between this historjr 
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and the one of which I spoke last Sunday. Tliere were 
no particulars given us respecting the form and method 
of Abel's or Coin's sacrifice. It was merely snid, that 
one brought of the firstlings of his flock, the other of 
the fruits of the ground. Now we are told of an allar 
which Noah builded, of his choostni/ out clean beasts and 
clean foiols, of Ais offering a burnt-offering on the altar. 
You may have observed how accurately the fonn of the 
ark is described in the prcTious chapter, and how all the 
arrangements of it are referred to the divine Teacher. 
It is assumed that a stage has come in the life of the 
world, when the working in wood and iron is no longer 
the fruit of men's eagernesa to put forth powers which 
they arc not fit to exercise; that these powers can now 
be used and cultivated for the worthiest ends under 
the highest guidance. Here, under the same inward 
guidance, the mound of ttirf gives place to the altar 
which is built ; an order is discovered in the dignity of 
the inferior creatures ; the worthiest are selected for an 
oblation to God; the fire which consumes, the flame 
which ascends, are used to express the intention of him 
who presents the victim. If you asked him to tell you 
what these visible things signified to him, he could 
have given you no answer. At a later time men might ■ 
have muttered one which would have a certain sense, 
hut not a very clear sense; now they would simply 
act on their intuition, and let it justify itself aa it 
eould. Noah would be sure that it had not come Irom 
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Limself; tliat God tad anakened it in him; if H^ 
liad something difTercut to teach other men elscirher^ 
so let it he. All he had to do, was to follow where a 
light, which had not deceived him hitherto^ was pointing 
the way. 

And, I think, we must all feel that there was f 
inward progress in the heart of the man, corresponding 
to this progrcBs in Ids method of uttering his submissioa 
and his aspirations. There was a certain solitude in 
the eondition of the patriarchs of the old world — not aa, 
ahsolute solitude, for that can never he where there are 
husbands and wives, fathers and children, where they 
look upon the graves of those who have gone before 
them, and upon the faces which are beginning to express 
wonder and hope — hut still the solitude of men who 
feel that they have little to do with the greatest portion 
of the earth, inhabited or uninhabited; who think o£ 
what lies beyond their own homes only as full of c 

But the man who came out of the ark, and builded-. 
an altar to the Lord, must have felt that he was repre- 
senting all human beings; that he was not speaking, 
what was in himself so much as offering the homage 
of the restored universe. He had prepared an ark 
for the saving of his house ; but that ark had been • 
for the saving of the race which God had made in 
His own image, of all the races which He had madt 
subject to that. The simple mind of a patriarch coidd 
not take in so vast a thought as this ; what need that ha 
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Rould take it in ? It was true ; if he could not com- 
prehend it, he yet could speak out tlie marvel and the 
awe of his heart to Him who knew all. 

What was Noali's sacrifice but this? Aa cliildlike as 
that of the man who first gazed on the strange worJd, 
and could not interpret it; who first saw death, and 
wanted to he toid what it signified ; who first felt sin, 
and would % from it. As childlike aa his; perhaps 
more ehildHke, hecause the oppression of ages and of the 
sin which had been done in them, of the deaths which 
had been died in them, was greater than that wliich the 
other could experience— and therefore the need of cast- 
ing it on some one who could hear it was greater ; and 
because the sense of deliverance and redemption and 
Testoration — the assurance that the righteous God was 
a deliverer, redeemer, restorer — must have been such 
as none could have had who had not seen how all the 
powers of the world were used for the punishment of 
those who had braved Him instead of believing in Him ; 
and how, nevertheless, the order stood fast, and came 
forth fresher and fairer out of the ruin. In what words 
was it possible to express a sense of man's greatness— 
the king over the mightiest animals — and of man's little- 
ness in t)ie presence of the elements which had I»een 
let loose upon him ; of the intimate, inseparable union 
between man and man; of the bitter strifes which tore 
them asunder ; of the awful nearness of men to their 
Maker; of their estrangement from Him ? How could 
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he and his sons say : 'We cunfess that Thou hast madd 
' US rulers ; help us to govern ; we know that the worl^ 
' can crush us ; help us not to fear it, hut Thee. We 
' are sure that we have rebelled against Theej 
' bless thee that Thou upholdest ns and unitest u 
'Thee'? The altar, the clean beasts, the fire, and the 
man presenting the animals to Ilim ivhom he cannot 
see, in the fire as one of the mightiest ministers of His 
will, these were the signs which supplied the want of 
language, or translated the language of earth into that 
of Heaven. 

If that translation is possihle, the converse is possible 
also. Tlie next clause of our text is an example of the 
way in which the mysteries of Heaven may be presented 
in the forms of earth ; 'And the Lord smelled a sweet 
savour ; and the Lord said in his heart, I will not agatA 
curse the ground any more for man's sake; for the 
imagination of man's heart is evil from his youth ; neithet 
will I again smite any more every thing Jiving, as I have 
done.' ' How gross,' exclaims the critic of our day, ' this 
' phraseology is 1 Smelled a svieet savour ! How can we 
' tolerate such modes of speaking when tlicy are applied 
'to the Divine Majesty?' Have yon ever thought' 
what other modes of speech you would use as a substi- 
tute for these? Have you ever considered whethe* 
abstract modes of speech would convey the same truthj 
half so efi'cctually, lialf so reverently, as those which" 
are drawn from the wonderful senses with which Qoi 
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has endowed us? If these senses seem to you vulgar, 
not full of meaning and mystery, it is a pity ; there is 
much in what is nearest you which you liavc not re- 
cted on ; you had better dwell for a while on tlie acta 
I which you are most familiar, before yoa travel 
ud earth and to the stars. If expressions that have 
i sensible correspondents please you bettei', at least 
f to give yourselves some account of Ihem ; if they are 
J intellcctunlj be sure that you understand them ; 
a ascend on these ^vinga more rapidly into the 
fnpyrean, be sure that you do ascend, aud that you 
bring some authentic and credible reports of what you 
find there. Take care that you do not come back with 
the blank and melancholy tidings— the most dismal 
which human beings can hear — that there is an abstrac- 
tion there, and not a Father ; a negation of all that we 
possess aud admire below, not one in whom is the full- 
heas of light and glory, of which all things here serve 
as faint hints and likenesses. Perhaps, after some 
experience of what a phantom you have created for 
yourselves, by merely emptying Him whom you profess 
to adore of all that connects Ilim with human beings, 
you may begin better to appreciate the book which 
teaches us to see everywhere in the world of sense the 
tokens of that connexion; which shows us everywhere 
some steps of the ladder which is set upon the ground 
we tread, and which reaches to the throne of God. The 
tmelling the sweet savour of a sacrifice imports, I think, 
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more viviiUy, more truly, than almost any image' 
the complacency and satisfaction of the God who h( 
desired men to obey Ilim, to confide in Him, to seek 
Him, with acts which testified their submission, theu! 
trust, their craving for more perfect communion. And 
the words which follow as clearly intimate the proj 
sive, and yet the permanent, character of the divine 
education and government. The flood w 
in one period of man's discipline and growth; it would 
not need to he repeated in another. It had not taken, 
and could not take away sin ; that was not its object— 
the imaginatioTis of man's heart remained evil continually, 
aa they were before. But it had declared the unehange* 
ableness of God's righteous order ; that that would bend' 
to no transgression ; that that would overcome all who: 
set up mere power and disorder against it. And now 
the same order would assert itself by the regular sac-* 
cession of seed-time and harvest, of day and night, oJ 
summer and winter. Apparent breaches in the regulai 
course of events, surprising visitations, prove at 
what the evenness and persistency of nature proves 
habitually — that thejustGod,of whom man is theimag^ 
against whose laws he is so continually striving, ia the 
Author and Ruler of all things. 

The foundation of sacrifice, as we find it set forth in 
these early records of the Bible, is laid in this fixed will 
of God; in His fixed purpose to assert righteousness j 
in the wisdom which adapts its means to the condition 
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f the creature for whose sake they are used ; in the 
graciousness which seeks by all these means to bring 
man out of a wrong state, to establish him in his true 
state. The sacrifice assumes eternal right to be in 
the Ruler of the universe, all the caprice to have come 
from man, from his struggle to be an independent 
being, from his habit of distrust. Wheu the sense of 
dependence is restored to man by the discovery of his 
own impotence — when trust is restored by the dis- 
covery that the Lord of all seeks his good — he comes 
to make surrender, he brings the sacrifice which is the 
expression of his anrrender. If he is maintaining a 
struggle with his own tendency to aelf-wdl and dis- 
obedience, if he is striving to submitj then the sacrifice 
is the regular expression of the purpose of his life; 
he is learning e^'ery day that the imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart is evil continually; therefore, 
he has more necessity every day of escaping from 
himself — of escaping to God. And in doing so, he 
is confessing the government of God over the world, 
of which he is bnt one inhabitant; the ordinance of 
seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, day and 
night, in which every man around him is as much 
concerned aa he is. He is confessing the government 
of God over liiraself, because he is a man formed in 
His image ; capable of being right only so far as He 
reflects that image; capable of doing right only so far 
pa he is the instrument of fulfilling God's will. And 
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that also is eqaallj true of all about him. He A 
to be delivered from the darkuess which hinders hint 
Crom entering into God's light that is shiDing i 
clearly and gloriously, if there were eyes to behold itj 
upoD his whole race. I wish you to see how eveN 
lasting and universal that principle is, which we hart 
discovered in the act of Xooh, when he came fordi 
bom the ark and saw that the world which had I 
covered with waters was the same goodly world still; 
when he felt that he and his wife and his eons i 
his daughters had been more the objects of the ( 
and watchfulness of God than any of the tilings whick 
He had created, though all these had been dear I 
Him ; when he received the sure witness that the sam0 
God would be with his sous and his sous' sons to what* 
ever part of the earth they might travel — that He wooidl 
never forget the works of His own hands. 

And have wc not an equal right to say that the 
principle, which is expressed in the words that dcclai 
the complacency of God in the burnt-offering whicl 
Noah offered upon the altar, is everlasting and i 
versal ? Have we the least ground for thinking thatt 
He accepts coldly and distantly the homage of men's 
hearts, and acts, and words; that He is not well please 
with it? Is not the joy with which any parent receives 
the free habitual service of a child striving to bff 
dutiful, and the submission of one who has been un-» 
dutiful, the faint image of the Joy with which tha 
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■ of lights receives him who wishes to dwell at 
me, as well as the prodigal who has just recollected 
^t he haa a home to which he may return? If, 
ideed, the thought intrudes itself into the elder 
Drother's heart ; ' I have earned a right to ray father's 
'iavour by my daily offerings; who is he that comes 
'from dwelling with harlots to eat the fatted calf ?'— if 
tile thought intrudes itself into the younger brother's 
heart; 'By some sacrifices of mine I may purchase 
' again that which I had lost^I may persuade my 
' ftithcr to overlook ray wanderings and to free me from 
' the punishments which they deserve at his hands,'— 
the Gacrifice of each becomes a Cain sacrifice ; there 
is no submission in it, no trust iu it; there can be no 
sweetness in the savour of it, for there is that iu it 
which is not of God, which has no fellowship with God, 
which is hateful to God — pride, mahee, envy. These 
habits haunt every man ; none can say, I am free from 
them. But if he comes to offer sacrifice to Godj he 
comes to confess and seek deliverance from them as 
from the greatest and most direfiJ curses that can rest 
upon him in this world or in the world to come. 

These principles, seeing that they are involved in the 
relation of man to God^n His eternal order — were 
the same in Noah's days as iu ours, the same iu Abel's 
as in Noah's. But we have learnt something from 
e which we could not learn from Abel's ; 
something more of the social nature of these offerings j , 
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Bometliing more of their meaning, as following afh 
loug centuries of evil, and after a wonderful redemp 
tion; something more of the intercourse and aympath; 
which exist between him who sacrifices and Him 1 
whom the sacrifice is made. Noah, we felt, was n 
presenting the race in his sacrifice ; he was confeasinj 
the evil in him, and in his fellows, which had brongli 
ruin upon the worid, and was confessing the wiBdou 
which had preserved it. These are great steps ouwai 
in the history. 

But, after all, are we not conscious that they aj 
mere hints of truths which must be unfolded, aa thej 
could not be in Abel's sacrifice or in Noah's? Thi 
representative of humanity after the flood lived hia n 
hundred years, and died. Has humanity no continua 
i-epresentative ? The imagination of men's thought) 
remained evil continually after the fire had ascendec 
from the altar. Is there no offering which has powi 
to reach the heart and to purge it ? That sweet aaci 
fiCB was presented, the flame went out, the incense 
evaporated, and foul pestilent vapours rose from the eart^ 
and grew thicker with each generation. la there j 
altar from which the flame is ever ascending, no s 
savour, of which God may say always, 'With thia I am 
' well pleased. For the sake of this I will dwell with n 
' and walk with them, and they shall be my people, and X 
' mil be their God : and their sins and iniquities I leilt 
' remember no more ' ? 
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came to pais after Iheie Vii-ngs, that God did tempi Ahrahain, 

' aaid tt-nlo him, Abraham : and he laid, Behold, Acre / am. And 

he laid, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, vihinn, Ihoit loreit, 

mid get thee into the land of JUoriah; and offer Mm, there for a 

, iumt-r^ering upon one q/ tke moMnlaini which I wiU iett thee of,' 

T SAID aome Sundays ago, that the offering of Abel did 
not imply a precept enjoining sacrifices, but that it diil 
imply a rcvelatiou from God. That revelation was not 
an exceptional, or anomalous accident. It was just as 
mnch presumed in the ordinary tillage of the ground as 
in the most awful worship. The doctrine of the Bible, 
as it comes out to us iu the book of Genesis,— as it is 
consistently evolved in every subsequent book — is, that 
man would not be a thinking, reasonable, moral being, 
if there were not au iutercourse between him and his 
Creator, — if God were not awakening him continually 
to a sense of that which he has to do, and of the prin- 
ciples upon which he is to do it. 
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If Revelations of this kind are not strange Had irrd 
gular, but orderly, the aacrifice which responded t 
them seemed to be of the same character. It was tlij 
most simple way, — more simple and primitive than 
words, — in which a man could confess that there was i 
higher Being, whom his eye could not see, who v 
near him, acting upon him, ruling him, causing th^ 
seeds which he bad sown to bring forth, giving life b 
those creatures which were His servants and which werB 
also subject to death. The wonder, awe and mystery 
of the universe, and of that creature who alone 1 
capable of feeling awe and wonder, and of being per^ 
plesed hy a mystery, came forth in that offering. It 
explained him, though he was not able to explain it. 

But it was intimated to us in this first stoiy, that 
sacrifice may be the expression of the two most contrary, 
feelings and states of mind ; — the most contrary, 8n4 
yet lying so close to each other in every man that only 
the eye of God can distinguish them, till they distinguish 
themselves by the acts which they generate. Sacrifice 
may import the confession of a child, who fefels that 
he has nothing, and is a mere receiver. It may import 
the sense in a man that he has something to ofier. 
which His Maker ought to accept. It may import the 
trust of a child depending on One from whom it believe*; 
all good comes, aware that what is not good is its 
own. It may import the hope of a man — an uncertaia 
sullen hope — that he may persuade the power hQ; 
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supposes is ruling, to give him some benefit, — to avert 
from liim some danger. It may be an act of simple 
giving up, of surrender ; it may be an act of barter, — 
a bargain to relinquish a less good on the chance 
of obtaining a greater. These different tempers are 
indicated in Scripture, by the effects which follow the 
offering of the fruits and of the animal. It ends 
with Abet becoming himself the sacrifice, Cain the 
murderer. 

The sacrifice of Noah led us on to another stage in 
the development of the idea of saciifice. Trust in a 
righteous and life-giving Being was, in his case, as 
much as in that of Abel, the meaning of his offering. 
The disorder and unrighteousness of the world had 
dcstrayed it; its order had been preserved; God had 
npholden it and would uphold it; Noah represented 
his own race and all the creatures that bowed to that 
race, when he took of the clean beasts and offered them 
to the Lord. The delight which the Lord is said to 
have taken in that act, is the testimony that He sym- 
pathises with His creatures ; that He recognises them 
as meant for fellowship with Him ; that He is leading 
them on, by all His secret government, to know that 
that fellowship is the foundation of their intercourse 
with each other. 

The passage I have read to you, this afternoon, 
implies what we have learnt trom both the others ; but 
it leads us much further into the heart of the subject. 
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It ia very needful to remark, that we are not yet coma 
to the period of decrees and regulations concerning 
worship or anything else. The book of Genesis b&i 
cornea absolutely unintelligible— its distinction from tbfl 
one which follows is altogether lost — if we suppose tlu 
patriarchs to be living under a code, or uuder any of the 
conditions which belong to an organized nation. They 
are simply men on a plain, taking care of flocks and 
herds, dwelling in tents. Their apparent difference 
ffom those who surround them is, thnt they have i 
less progress in social arts and social government. Tha 
real difference is, that they believe and that they hope. 
They believe in a righteous Lord, who has given then 
their flocks, and their man-servants and m aid-servants. 
They hope for a Seed in which all the families of thi 
earth are to be blessed. Tliose who dwell in the ottiojS 
of the plain have had their kings and armies for ona 
knows not how long. Abraham is just at the beginning 
of the political life, which is nearly at an end with thenu 
In Egypt there are priests and sacrifices; a hierarcbyj 
a kingdom. In Assyria there are already the i 
ments of an empire, and probably works of art indi^ 
eating a knowledge of animal forms and a singular pow^ 
of representing them. Abraham has to learn the verj 
elements of worship, what a priesthood exists for, hon 
man comes to have that dominion over animals whicl 
the monuments of Nineveh express ; how he is liable t( 
abuse that dominion till it turns into slavery. I ha^ 
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endoavoured to point out these facts to you before, and 
to show how tlie discoveriea whieli prove the might and 
wisdom and antiquity of Asiatic or African empires, 
prove also the necessity of a society so entirely ele- 
mentary, so purely pastoral, as that which the first 
book of the Bible presents to us j in order that the 
whole civilization of the world might not turn out to be 
its curse and its I'uin, by proceeding on principles 
utterly inverted, inhuman, false. I am now desirous 
to apply this observatiou to the particular case before 
us, to consider by what process the father of the faithful 
was instructed in the doctrine of sacrifice, while so 
many people around him were practising sacrificial 
rites, and were connecting them with the ontwai'd 
and inward ecouomy of tlieir lives. 

A man who has been what is called lueky or fortunate 
in all his enterprises, may feel as if he had no one to 
thank but himself for what he possesses, or, if anything 
but himself, some power which docs not especially want 
Lis thanks, and will not set any store by them. A man 
who has failed in whatever he lias undertaken, may look 
upon earth and heaven as if they were conspiring against 
him. But a man who has waited long for some good, 
tarhich has seemed to him more blessed each day that 

8 not brought it to him, and yet has also seemed each 

7 more improbable — who has been sure li'oni the first 
^&t, if it ever came, it must be a gift from one who 

Uched over him and cared for him, and who, foe tUat. 
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Tcry reason, has gone on trusting that lie shall receive 
it — yes, growing in trust as the natural difficulties looked 
more insurmountable, — sucli a man, wben the dream o 
bis heart becomes a substantial reaHty, has a sense c 
grateful joy, which turns to pain, which is actuallji 
oppressive, till it can fiud some outlet. Yet what outlet 
can it find ? what can he do for the giver more t 
rejoice and wonder at the gift ; more than say, ' It ig 
thine?' Nothing, perhaps; but how can he say that! 
how can he utter what he means to One who, he knows, 
is the source of all he has, and can need nothing from 
him? What can he offer? — a mere sign or symbol ?— 
sheep which he would slay for bis own food, and which 
he would not miss out of hia flock ? — a miserable sample 
of the fruits which the earth is pouring out to him ? It 
must surely be something better, more precious than 
any of these. His own heart seems to scorn such pre- 
sents : must not the heart of Him to whom he bringf 
them? 

The description I have given is precisely the descrip- 
tion which, in simpler, truer language, the book i 
Genesis gives us of Abraham. He has waited, longei 
feared, trusted, received. The child has come to him 
in hia old age, — a child to whom blessings are attached,- 
which he cannot measure, which stretch into the farthest 
future. From him are to come as many as the stars or 
as the sands. It is indeed a chdd of laughter and joy. 
He has lived for this ; as he looks upon it, it appears 
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to him the pledge and witness of an infinite, inexhaust- 
ible life. The child has brought him nenrer to God; 
though he haa believed in him so long, it ia as if he 
now believed in Him for the first time, — so mueh ia he 
carried out of himself, such a vision has he of One who 
orders agea past and to come, and yet is interested for 
him, is interested for the feeblest of those whom He haa 
made. Out of such feelings comes the craving for the 
power to make some sacrifice, to find a sacrifice which 
shall be not nominal hut real.' 

Many strange and perplexing thoughts invaded men's 
minds in past times, as they invade men's rainda now. 
"When they became very tormenting, then, as now, 
people betook themselves to some wise man. They 
asked. What do these thoughts mean ? whence do they 
come ? what are we to do in consequence of them ? 
They got various answers. The answers, in different 
places, shaped themaclves into difi'erent rules and 
maxims ; forms of service and devotion were grounded 
upon them ; above all, sacrifices were suggested, which 
might satisfy the desires of the creature, perhaps might 
satisiy the demands of hia ruler. The book of Genesis 
says, 'GOD did tempt Abraham.' It leads us back to the 
Boiirce from which the thoughts that were working in 
him were derived. It says broadly and distinctly. This 
seed did not drop by accident into tlie patriarch's mind; 
it was not self-sown ; it was not put into him by the 
suggestion of some of hia fellows. It was part of the 
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discipline to wIiicL he was subjected tliat these questions 
should ha excited iu liim. It was hia divine Teacher 
who led him on to the terrible conclusion — ' The sacri- 
' fice that I must offer is that very gift which has caused 
* mc nil my joy. That belongs to God. I can only ex- 
' press my dependence upon God, my tLankfulaess to 
' Him, by laying my son upon the altar.' K it was true 
that he had been called out by the liring and true God 
to serve Him aud trust Ilim and be a witness for Him — ■ 
if it was true that be had received bia child from God — 
it was true also, he could not doubt it, that this was a 
command, that it was a command directly addressed to 
him; that he was to obey it. 

' But is it not very frightful to think that such an 
impreasiou as this could be made on the heart of a good 
man? — should become a fixed purpose in Iiim? — that he 
should passively surrender himself to it? If the casd 
waspecuhar, if Abraham's experience was to be no pre- 
cedent for other men, what is the history of the Sible 
worth, what does it teach, whom is it to guide ? If it 
was a precedent, then liave not the followers of it been 
the fanatics, whose opinions we consider signs of mad- 
ness; whose open acts, beingoutrngesuponsociety, states 
are obliged to restrain and punish? ' I answer, Before 
you determine whether Abraham's history ia an example 
or a beaeon, try to imderstand what it is. You say that 
it is ignominious for a man to be the victim of an im- 
pression. This history says the same. It does not 
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represent Abraham as feeling an impulse to slay his 
sooj and as surrendering himself to that impulse; still 
leas does it represent God as designing that the man 
should commit that enormity. But it tells us tliat a 
man who thoroughly trusted God, — thoroughly believed 
Him to be a righteous Bcingj^ — ^was thoroughly per- 
suaded that He cared for him, and had proved that He 
did by giving him a son — became eonvinccd that this 
God, for some reason which he could not interpret, 
claimed his child of him again. It was a hoiTible 
thought that this was the only victim with which God 
could be content, a more hoii-ible thought still that 
his was to slay the victim. Do you suppose that it 
was less hon'ible to Abraham than it would have been 
to a man of less faith? I believe it was horrible pre- 
cisely in proportion to his faith. For it was all in all to 
him to think that he was serving a true God, a Judge 
who must do right. And here something seemed to be 
demanded of him which was not right — which was 
wrong. And yet who made the demand ? Whence but 
from God had the deep conviction proceeded, that he 
was to offer this sacrifice, and no other ? An Assyrian 
or Egj'ptian might have shrunk from such a deed through 
a paternal instinct ; but there could have been nothing 
veiy tremendous to him in supposing that a God had 
decreed it. If the soothsayer or priest told him so, he 
could have little doubt that to obey would be the safer 
course, though he might not have courage to follow it. 
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But with Abraham, that which was almost uothing i 
them, was everything. To give up Ms confidence in 
God, to regard Him as a man who did what He liked 
to do, was to give up his calling, hia covenant, all that 
made existence a blessing and not a curse. Therefore, 
he must know what thia contradiction signified. He 
could not quench the thought if he tried. And what 
comfort would there tiave been in such a trial ? HoW 
can a man who has reposed in the justice and affection 
of a fellow-man, entertain a suspicion that he is requiring, 
something of hira which is inconsistent with both, an4 
merely let that suspicion dwell as one of the citizens of 
hia heart? "Will it not cause a revolt among all the rest f 
He can have no peace till he sees through his doubt, ti^' 
it is cleared entirely away. And if he has perfectly 
trusted in his friend, if he is one to whom he has always 
bowed in submission, who has taught him all that he 
knows of what is right and true, he will say: 'I da 
' not imderstand this suggestion of yours. If you n 
' by it what I mean, all is over with me, — my faith it 
' gotie. But that cannot be. I will leave nothing 
' undone that will help me to find out what it is yon 
' really wish of me ; at all events, I will give myself into.' 
'your hands.' 

Conceive such a trust as never can be put in the 
righteousness of any human creature, and thia 
Abraham's story. He miist know what God'a meaning 
is ; he is certain that in some way it will be proved that 
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He haa not designed His creature to do a wicked 
and monstrous tiling, aud yet that there is a purpose 
iu the revelation that haa heen made to him; that 
a submission and a sacrificBj such as he had never 
toade yet, were called for now. He takes his aonj he 
goes three days' journey to Mount Moriah; he prepares 
the altar, and the wood, and the knife ; his son is with 
him ; but he has already offered up himself. And now 
he is taught that this is the offering which God was 
seeking for; that when he had presented that, he had 
given the real thing for which he had perceived no 
sacrifice of a lamb or an ox could be exchanged ; that 
when the real victim had been slain, the ram caught in 
B thicket was all that was needed for the symbolical 
^iression of that inward oblation. 
And what was the reward? 'In blessing' (said the 
Urine voice) 'I will bless thee, in multiplying IwillmuUi- 
y thee' When this secret had been learnt, — learnt in 
B plain manner through an act, — when he had done 
fod's will, and heen so taught of His doctrine, — every 
lilessing became an actual, vital blessing; every gift 
lat might have heen only an outside possession, was 
Slanged into a spiiitual treasure. He had become free 
f God's universe ; for he had begun to understand the 
gjinciple upon which God rules it, and the law of man's 
iosition in it. He had found sacrifice to be no one 
lolitary act, uo sudden expression of joy, no violent 
t to make a return for blessings which we can only 
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return by accepting; but that it lies at the very root of 
our beiug; that ooi- lives stand upon it; that society is 
held together by it; that all power to be right, and 
to do right, begins with the offering up of ourselves 
because it is thus that the righteous Lord makes i 
like Himself. 

Yes, like Himself! There was a mystery in this, 
which Abraham could dimly and awfully look intcv 
which ages to come must unfold. I do not anticipate 
any of the deeper truths respecting the nature of aacri'' 
ficc, which were hidden in this act, and which God 14 
His own method would bring to light. 1 only wish yoa 
to perceive how perfectly adapted this teaching was to 
remove those falsehoods which we know beset and 
tormented the hearts of men in the old world, and 
which we still find are besetting and tormenting men 
in the nineteenth century. 

The tradition in old Greece respecting the sacrifice 
which the god demanded before the fleet could sail foC 
Troy, took possession of the minds of her greatest 
thinkers. The tragic poet, as he recorded with such ten-" 
demess the conflict in the heart of the father, and thai 
preparation for slaj-ing the victim, evidently felt in b 
devout and earnest spirit, that he was celebratinga victory 
of patriotic over paternal feeling, as well as a sublimi 
though tremendous act of homage to the rulers of nature 
and of man, On the other hand, the Roman Epicurean 
poet, translating the description of ^schylus inlanguagg 
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and in a spirit worthy of his model, expressed the most 
intense disgust and loathing for the whole narrative ; it 
embodied to him all tlie crimes of which a belief in divi- 
nities interested in human aiFairs b.id been the origin. 
I think that the conscience of mankind has responded 
to the sympathy of one poet and the indignant dennn- 
ftciation of the other; that it has recognised a positive 
Ktrath in eaeh, however little it may have been able to 
Vbring them into accordance. In our days, we rather 
tvalue ourselves upon the equity and tolerance with which 
we can admit that there is something in these opposing 
tatements; the misfortune is, that in general we 
e but httle about either. We arc impartial critics ; 
fear is, that we shall cease to be men, really under- 
itanding that those whom we criticise had the same 
Bsh and blood with ourselves; that there is no in- 
■fomity of theirs to which we are not subject, no right 
|nd high conviction which we do not want as much as 
jhey did. Depend upon it, brethren, we shall be 
id by very decisive evidence of that truth, if we 
lave been shutting our eyes to it. We have not got 
jtid, any of ns, of these old dreams about sacrifices; 
Hire cannot get rid of them; they haunt us in innu- 
laerable ways; no man, or woman, or child, is 
maffected by them: no theory, religious or philoso- 
ihical, dispossesses the heart of them. The Atheist has 
bis own notion aud method of immolation — his own 
etima; you cannot exorcise a fellow-creature of the. 
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most radical part of hia being by your iiicanbitions ; 
tliey will prove very ineffectual for yourselves. Soft, 
ailken phrases about the superstitions of old times 
the enlightenment and beuevolence of the present 
serve well, when men have enough to eat and drink and 
little to disturb them in themselves or in their fortunes.' 
Try them in any dark hour of Individual experience,' 
in any popuhir convulsion, with men who toil ani* 
suffer, and they are found empty and hollow. But : 
instead of pretending to disbelieve facts which the his 
tory of the world and of yourselves establishes, you will* 
look these facts in the face — if you will ask why thifti 
notion of sacrifice has been so mighty and so mischier- 
ous? why you must act upon it? wliy you feel often aa 
if you could not act upon it without doing evil? — then, 
as you are in earnest, as you arc seeking, not for the 
satisfaction of your curiosity, but for the satisfaction of 
your consciences — these old records of the world will, 
I am sure, point your path through the mists by which 
you are encircled, into the clear sunlight. Perhaps you 
fancied it was a book wliicli tolerated no difficulties, 
which merely pronounced authoritative sentences. You 
will find it exhibiting to you men who were beset by 
the very perplesities which beset you ; unable to find 
any road through them till they confessed a guide, 
of whom they lived to testify that He would be ours as 
much aa He was theirs. Perhaps you will suppose that, 
as it professes to contain divine revelations, it can take 
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no nccount of those speculations of heathens, to which 
I have alluded ; that it must treat thera as profane, or 
elae pass them hy altogether. You will here find the 
practical reconciliation of those speculations,— the only 
reconciliation which is not worse than either of them 
separately. For it shows you why sacrifice must be 
precious and dear in the eyes of Him who governs the 
spirits of men j why He cannot ask for any sacrifice 
which a loving father would not make and a loving 
child would not offer. And you will find in this story 
of the method by which Abraham came to knowledge 
and to peace, what must be your course too. You cannot 
trust God too much. You cannot be too confident 
that He himself is guiding you, and that every embar- 
rassment in your thoughts, every complication in your 
circumstances, is known by Him, is intended by Him as 
a means to enable you to understand wisdom secretly, 
that you may show forth the fruits of it openly. The 
rashness that leads you to act at once upon some im- 
pression, to make some apparently great sacrifice which 
will stai-tle and astonish other men, ia a sign of distrust 
and of pride. The cowardice that makes you wish to 
stifle the suggestions of your hearts, the witness of your 
conacienees, has the same origin. Faith in tlie righteous- 
ness of God gives that prudence or providence which 
will make you wary of your footsteps, suspicious of your- 
aelvea. Faith in the righteousness of God gives you that 
courage which will enable you to move on steadily. 
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calmly, resolutely, certain that yon will liave light b 
ace what you ought to do, and that in doing it you wil 
know more of the just and gracious iniud of Go! 
towards all men as well as towards yourselves. 

If we follow this teaching, we shall learn that w 
must be ready to present our souls and bodies, and d 
that is dear to us, every day as sacrifices to God. Asi 
then we may leave it to Ilim how and when it shd 
please Him to take these souls and bodies for othQ 
servieea than those to which He has appointed then 
here. It may be in the battle-field ; it may be on thi 
judgment -seat, like him whom many of you here knei 
as the accomplished scholar and cordial friend, am 
whose dying words of wisdom all of us should earnest^ 
lay to heart.' At sunset or at cock-crowing, on th 
sick-bed, or in the midst of work, the voice may read 
any of us. It is enough for us to know whose voice i 
is, and to what it is summoning us. It is the voice < 
Him who made a covenant with Abraham; who hi 
made a better covenant with us. It is calling us i 
make a real sacrifice, to present ourselves to 
Then we shall see in the thicket the Lamb that h 
been already slain ; we shall see in that Lamb a St 
whom the Father has offered up, and who has goi 
together with Him in a voluntary and perfect sd 
oblation. 

' Mr. Justice Tulfourd died Uie Monday before tida Sermon v 
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h BuDday In Lent, 1 



ElODTJS XIIL 14 — IT. 
i it lAail fie wAen tk}/ ion aiJ^eth ilite in time to come, laying, What 
u thi»l that thou, ihall tay mtto htm, By strength of hand the Lord 
brottght wt ou( from Egypt, from thi hovee of bondage .■ o;mI it eanu 
I tepan, when Pharaoh vioiild Itardlj/ Iti ^u go. thai the Lord ilevi alt 
f a« ^riAom in the land of Egypti ^"'^ '^^ firabom of man, mid 
■ &e firt&em of bcaat .- (her^are I sacriJUi to (le Lord aU that openeth 
mthe juairve, being maUt; biUallthefiriliont of my children I redeem, 
9 ^vd it thaUbe for a token upon ikiiie hood, and for fronllelt betvieen 
te eyee: for by etrength of hand the Lord brought us forth ovX of 

The boot of Exodus, as I iatimated last Sunday, 
introduces that new epoch in the scriptural history 
of sacrifices, when they begin to be regulated by fixed 
laws, to be part of a national economy. I say the book 
of ExoduB, for I am anxious that you should distinguish 
between that and the following book, which is expressly 
devoted to the subject of sacrifices, and of the tribe 
which ofi'ered them. If we hurried on to the lessons 
which are contained in Leviticus, we should mias a liuk 
in the chain of instruction which is quite indispensable. 
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Before we study the institutions of a nation, we ought 
to know what the nation itself is, upon what foundation 
its order stands. The second boolc in the Bible contains 
the answer to that question, as far as the Jewish nation 
is concerned, I do not know where we can find tha 
principle of it more accurately, or liyiugly, set forth thaii 
in the verses I have just read to you. Mosea supposes ^ 
son to be asking a father, in some distant timCj about 
the Passover, which he and his family are keeping. The 
answer is simple and historical, adapted to the compre- 
hension of a child. But the most learned Israehte 
would have made it far less satisfactory, would have 
well nigh destroyed the meaning of it, if he had tried tQ' 
give it a more profound and abstract character, 

You must consider what the most ignorant of the 
Israelites who had dwelt in Egypt had seen, — 
their descendants in Canaan were likely to see, — before 
you can appreciate the force, either of the question o 
of the answer. An organized hierarchy, as I said las 
Sunday, most probably existed in Egypt in the tim4 
of Abraham. The Scripture notices it in the time c 
Joseph. It must have grown stronger, and han 
introduced more complicated forms of worship befott 
the time of Moses. The wisdom of the Egyptians ma; 
have concerned itself with things in heaven above or ii 
the earth beneath, with the motions of the stars and 
the processes of agriculture, with nature and art; but 
we may be sure that notions respecting the objects o 
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VTorship and the means of propitiating them, were 
worked into every part of it, and that this was the part 
of it which would present the most glaring and obvious 
effects to the looker-on. Sacrifices of various kinds, 
sacrifices to various divinitieSj sacrifices to procure the 
removal of particular local evils or of recurring general 
evils, sacrifices to avert the wrath of the gods for 
transgressions that had been undoubtedly committed, 
sacrifices for transgressions that were suspected to have 
been committed, sacrifices regular and habitual, sacri- 
fices new and unwonted for strange emergencies, all these 
would have been seen or heard of by the slaves in 
Goshen as well as by the native subjects of the Pharaohs. 
Much might he hidden from both; much might be 
done to impress both with the feeling that the priest 
or the magician had a lore which he could not com- 
municate; but the material part of the worship would 
he patent ; the very object would be to force thai upon 
the attention of the most vulgar. 

Therefore any Israelitish child in the Wilderness who 
pointed to the paschal lamb and asked, ' JVIiat is this ?' 
may have been supposed to mean, ' Is this like one of 
'the sacrifices which you have told me the Egyptians 
' offered ? Is this feast like one of the feasts they make 
'at their saciifices? If it ia not so, what is the differ- 
'enee?' And any child who said to his father in the 
land of Canaan, ' What is this ? ' would mean, in like 
manner, 'Is this such a sacrifice as the Ca,T\?iKtfl!tea w 
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' the Phcenicians are offering to tJieir Baal and Aatoreth! 
' If not, tell ns wJiat the difference is, 'Wby are we not 
* like them ? VTby do you bid us keep aloof from thetl 
' worship and their offerings?' Consider what would hart 
been the natural and expected reply to such a qucstiooi 
supposing the principle upon which the Israelites offered 
sacrifices had been the same with that on whieh thi 
Egyptians or the Phtenicians offered them. The child 
would have heard of some great advantage which thil 
sacrifice was to buy, — of some tlireatcned peril which il 
was to keep off. It would have been told that the I 
God of the Hebrews was mightier and more terribly 
than the gods of On or of Ekron ; and, therefore, thi 
if it was thought necessary to offer them sacrifices wili 
which they would bepleaaed,itmuBt be far more prudeid 
and necessary to offer them to Him. The cousequencei 
of neglecting them would have been pointed out fron 
past experience. * What might not He who ruled thf 
' winds and the waves be contriving against them? Hon 
'likely was it, that He who had favoured their fathers 
' might desert them, and choose some more devout sup 
' plionts if they neglected Him I ' 

Perhaps more refined arguments than these might 
have been adapted to people with devout apirituK 
tastes and instincts ; but would not you have thought 
these, or such as these, exceedingly suitable to the con* 
dition of the uninformed man or boy who is supposed, 
to be taking part in the dialogue ? Would not they b© 
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t such as religious teachers, in all countries and ages, 

! thought were desirable to impress people, not 

^ble of understanding high truths, or being influenced 

r nobler motives, with a salutary fear of omitting 

8 which it was needful that they shoiold perform? 

be no doubt that the legislator desired 

^ers to give their children a deep sense of the 

redness of the national service in which they were 

iged, of the exceeding evil that might come from 

ifference to it. For such a purpose, what course 

Hild be so obvious as the one I have pointed out; 

what other can we think of that must not be less 

effectual ? 

^Ut is not the course, you perceive, which Moses pre- 

^^^bes. We can scarcely conceive of one more opposed 

^3 it tban bis. Instead of beginning with saying what 

was to be gained for those who should perform this 

service at any given time, he speaks of it as com- 

uorating an act which was done already, which 

h;lit have been done ages before the conversation 

red. ' By strength of hand the Lord brought us out 

1 Egypt,' ' We are recollecting an event which 

(ppened to our fathers' fathers, to men who were 

offering from evils which we are not suffering from, 

Wfho were bondamcii in a land which we have not seen, 

Osd are never likely to see,' But again, 'This sacrifice 

phich wc are offering never did purchase the good- 

1 of Him to whom it was presented — ^was not the 
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' infiuanoe b; which in past days, any more than in these 
' days, lie waa moved to look faroarably upon our race. 
*Ilc Himself chose oat fathers; He Himself wrought 
' out their deliyerance. The origin of it, the whole con- 
' duct of it, nas in Him. He claimed us for his people : 
' by this act our fathers declared, and we declare, that 
' He is our Kiug. Do you think that we want to 
' persuade Him to deliver us from certain mischiefs 
' and evils which He has brought upon ua ? Whyl we 
' know Him only by that name of Deliverer, "We were 
' in boudage to a tyrant ; He broke our chains. Pharaoh 
' was grinding down our fathers with hard tasks. He 
' said that He had heea their afliction and pitied them. 
' Pharaoh woiild hardly let us go out of our bondage; 
' by fire and by blood, aud by the slaughter of the first- 
'born, He obliged him to let us go,' 

Still the child or the inquiring man might answer J 
'This does not explain the sacrifice j that has surelyj 
' something to do with punishment and vengeance; tbail 
' must be intended to avert punishment and vengeancel 
' from those who present it. You spoke of a slaughtei 
'of the firstborn in Egypt, both of man and beast; yoal 
' spoke of the firstborn of the Israelites being paased 1 
' over; you spoke of their ofiering a Iamb, and markings 
' the door-posts of their houses with the blood of it, If J 
' God is the Deliverer of some. He surely executes wrath. 
' upon others. Do you uot offer the lamb and keep thiaj 
' feast, that you may be the objects of His mercy, not o 
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lis wrath ?' ' Most assuredly,' tlie ausiver would be, 

t was framed in the spirit of the ouc which Moses 

pTes us, 'most assuredly we do believe in a God of 

RWratli and vengeance — in One who executes wrath and 

■vengeance upon the oppressor, and this without respect 

'*of persons. His anger may descend upon the king or 

'the subject, upon the Israelite as well as upon the 

' Egyptian. It not only may, but we know assuredly 

' that it vnll. His government is not one of accident or 

' caprice, hut of fixed eternal law. He is the God of 

' righteousness, and without iniquity ; whatever is nn- 

' righteous, iniquitous, sets itself at war against Him ; 

' He is pledged to destroy it. . Pharaoh was self-willed; 

ih& believed in might, not in right; he became au 

p oppressor, and his people became oppressors of others, 

■ irhile they suffered from his wrong. Therefore, the 

■*ghteous God smote them. Because He was the Deli- 

i^erer of the poor, and of them that bad no helper. He 

nuanifested His strength against those who trampled 

■Xipon tliem, against the proud man of the earth. The 

laughter of the firstborn tells us what it is that 

nuses the great visitations upon the world — what 

)Verthrows families and kingdoms. Looked at on one 

kidejit is their own tyranny, and hrutahty, and hatred; 

>oked at from the other side, it is the righteousness 

■iuid truth upon which the world stands, which the 

in heaven obey, which none can transgress 

Irithont encountering that which is mightier. Yqu^wci, 
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' right, that our sacrifice has to do with the slaaghter q 
' the firstborn. It is therefore that we sacrifice I 
' fii'stbom of every beast being male. This is the witoes 
' we bear, that we hold everything of the righteous Lord 
' the Redeemer; thus we declare that we look upon t 
'life of every animal as given by Him; thus we declan 
' that we do not worship this animal life in any ereatur«s 
'or in oiu-aelves; thus wc affirm that we have dominioi 
' over it, and that we arc to devote it to the use of t 
' which is higher than itself. But all the firstborn of m 
' children I redeem. I dare not treat them as I treat thfl 
' animals ; I know that they are made in God's image 
' I know that to slay them upon an altar would not b 
' to Hacrifice tliem to God ; He wants them for othei 
' services than that. But He does want them, and ] 
' devote them to Him, I declare that they belong t 
'Him as much as any beast belongs to Him; I oSei 
' them up as sacrifices to Him who has redeemed them 
' I declare that every day and hour they live, they an 
' to bear witness of the redemption He has made foij 
' them — to prove, by their words and acts, that they a 
' servants of One who cares for them and whom the^ 
' can trust, not of a tyrant who uses them as his tools^ 
' and whom they hate.' 

This offering of the firstborn, then,— of the firat-" 
born of the animals as dead sacrifices, of the firstborn' 
of men as living sacrifices, — was the dedication and 
consecration of the whole Jewish nation. The first-* 
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born represeiited its atrengthj its vitality, its endurance. 
This act signified that its strength lay only in its 
tlependence on God's strength ; that its vitality came 
from the hfe wMch is iu Him ; that it would endure 
fi-om generation to generatioOj because He is the 
same, and Hia years fail not. By this earliest token, 
God signiiied that He had constituted a society upon 
this divine basis ; a society which would stand so long 
as it confessed this basis — which would fall as soon 
as it tried to establish itself upon any other. What 
was true of the nation as a body, was true of each 
member of it. He was at once adopted into the 
covenant; he came in under this law of sacrifice. 
Before he could understand anything of its meaning, 
the devotion and consecration were made on hi», Behalf; 
he was put into his right and reasonable position ; he 
was claimed as a holy thing, separated to the Lord. 
His pai'ents were bound to assert this privilege for him ; 
it was the pledge that they looked upon him as their 
true child; it was the pledge that they did not look 
upon him only as their child, but as the child of 
Abraham; it was the pledge that they regarded the 
child of Abraham as united by a living bond to the God 
of Abraham. To fail in the act which denoted the 
Hiicrifice of the individual infant, was to show that they 
thought nothing of the privilege of being God's servants 
and witnesses ; that they did not bold that to be the 
inheritance of their sons; that they did not send them 
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forth as tlie soldiers of the Invisible Kiug. To omiE 
the general annual service which attested the redemp- 
tion and sacrifice of the whole nation — which affirmed 
that it was a holy nation, separated for holy uses and 
services — was to show that they were indifferent to 
their standing as Israelites, and were choosing out 
some new ground for themselves. To choose that> 
new ground was, in fact, to choose a new God. Theif 
calling, as Israelites, was the calling to confess a 
Redeemer of Israel, a righteous Being who had brought 
out their fathers from the house of bondage. It v 
certain that whenever they forgot this confession,— « 
vvheaevcr they became careless about the appoiutei) 
means of expressing it, — they woidd cease to believe i4 
a Kedeemer at all. That name would not be their high 
tower, their refuge from all enemies. Gradually, if nol 
at once, it would be changed for other names, indicating 
the most opposite convictions, involving the most oppoi 
site kinds of devotion and sacrifice ; and out of thaj 
new name, that new worship, would proceed moral an4 
poUtical plagues and curses, which nothing would avert 
but a national repentance and a return to the faitfi 
which they had cast off. 

I wish you to think of these plagues and curses aif 
they are presented to us in the books of the 013 
Testament, that you may judge how truly human i 
well as divine the constitution of tlie Jewish natiot) 
was; how necessarily it was the one because it was i. 
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other; how exactly the Passover sacrifice and the dedi- 
cation of the Grstborn expressed the union. To say 
that belief in God as a Redeemei- and a Deliverer is 
easy and natural for men, that it is their tendency to 
accept and retain this beliefj is to contradict the evidence 
of all histoiy. Egypt, Assyria, Phcenicia, every country 
with which the Jews came in contact, disproved such 
a dream. No doubt the belief was latent in every one 
of them; the more light one has upon their mythology^ 
the more one sees that it is— the more one feels that it 
was — the truth which lay beneath the existence of every 
nation and sustained it. This undoubted fact is not at 
variance with the facts which show that there was 
a perpetual tendency in the popular mind to let go this 
truth, to substitute for it the worship of a tyrant — whom 
they could rarely, through God's mercy, contemplate 
in one concentrated form — whom they were obliged to 
see in a multitude of broken inconsistent forms. The 
two parts of the evidence illustrate and confirm each 
other. These popular tendencies, which became moulded 
into a system by the priests who had first yielded to 
them, were the causes of a continually increasing super- 
stition, division, brutality, cowardice; can there be a 
greater proof that in that which they were resisting 
and subverting wc are to seek for the unity of every 
people, for the secret of the powers which it put forth? 
The Bible, instead of urging any claim of special virtue 
for the chosen people, is careful, as I have so often 
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remarked, to point out how liable they were to everyi 
coiTiiptioa of other people; how every element of super*! 
stition and division was lying secretly in their hearts; ' 
how it did actually manifest itself at every new oppor- 
tunity, under any fresh provocation from without. The 
consistency of this testimony throughout all the hooka 
of their History and Prophecy, is one of the moai< 
curious signs of their unity, a sign which the most 
careless reader cannot help noticing, but which becomes 
more striking the more we reflect upon it. The 
plagne and curse of the Israelites, as it is represented 
to us, not in one but in all of these books, was their 
falling into the acknowledgment of tyrant gods- 
hrute gods — their losing their faith in the High God, 
the Bedecmer, The words arc so familiar, so common-? 
place, that one can hardly fix the attention of hearer* 
upon them; but what a key they are to the history 
of the old and of the modern world I All entemal 
plagues, famines, wars, are represented as means 
reawakening their faith, of recalling the nation and its 
members from the idols to which they were bowing 
down, from the accursed principles which they were 
exalting to the throne of God. These idols, 
accursed divinities, were all connected with sacrifices 
they demanded the continual oblation, the fire upon 
the altar; tliey demanded the inward ofi'ering, the 
giving np of the spirit to that which was immoral and 
base. The heart was to confess an oppressor as God 
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then It must set up some Lumah oppressor, or change 
the one it had into an oppressor; then it must utter 
itself in acts of oppression to all beneath. The sacrifice 
to evil powers embodies all the falsehoods and crimes 
that are at work in all directions throughout a 
country; it gives them their sanction, their inspiration; 
it provides for the degradation of those who are not 
yet utterly degraded; it hinders all efforts for the 
remoyal of the most flagrant outward grievances; it 
ensures their perpetual increase. It is a Sisyphus toil, 
to better the social maxims or the individual morality 
of a people which has accepted devils for gods; the 
gravitation of the stone downwards is mightier than all 
your efi'orts to force it up. But if you try the other 
course, which so many have tried, of denouncing sacri- 
fice as being itself an unreal and mischievous idea, 
having nothing to do with the life of a nation or of a 
man — will you help the stone to ascend? Is not that 
a monstrous attempt to contradict the experience of 
mankind, to resist the witness of your own consciences ? 
You know that sacrifice has been a part of the institu- 
tions of every people under heaven; you know that 
every hetter impulse of your own spirits leads you to 
it, that every right act you have done has been a 
sacrifice. 

Oh I then consider manfully if there is not a better 
course ; if it is not that which the legislator of Israel 
took, when he explained to Ms countrymen in his 
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own day, wlicn he bade them tell their children in n 
days to come, how they might resist the superstitioi 
of the surrounding world, and in themselves; hoii 
they might go forth to fight with them ; how they 
might at last extinguish them. By looking upon 
tbemselvea as beings surrendered and sacrificed to 
God of Truth, to the Deliverer of men, to Him 
who cares for the oppressed, to Him who puts dowit 
the wrong-doer and the tyrant; by feeling that they 
held nil the powers of their minds and bodies, aU 
the creatures he had committed to them, all thei 
outward possessions, as instruments for the great worl 
in which He is engaged ; by keeping up this con™ 
tion in their own hearts, not suffering it to slumbeP 
through neglect of any ordiuances that affirmed His 
righteous goTemraent and redemption, and united 
them to their countrymen as His subjects ; by teaching 
these lessons to their sons, bringing them up as 
brave, hardy, cheerful citizens of God's kingdom and 
of that land which He had given their forefathers ; by 
holding all external sufferings and bodily calamities to 
be nothing, iu comparison of the moral diseases which 
stifle and eat up a nation's spirit ; by regarding the one 
as a necessary effect of the other, and God's blessed 
method of curing them : thus Moses instructed the 
Israelites that they might be a nation indeed, one which 
would be a pattern to the nations, one which, in due 
time^ would break the chains which bound them to 
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visible and invisible oppressors. Their patriotism ; 
their heathenism ; the victories which they won in their 
weakness ; the contempt into which they fell when they 
boasted of their strength; the mighty blessings which 
they have achieved for the world and have bequeathed 
to it; the curse that has come on their pride, escln- 
siveneas, and money worship ; these are the witnesses 
of the veracity of the history, of the worth and certainty 
of its principle, which make our petty arguments on 
behalf of either look -very pale and contemptible. 
But it is not for this chiefly that I refer to them. It 
is because I think we have here set forth to ua the 
ground upon which every nation stands now — the 
ground on which our nation is standing ; the ground 
which wc must each of us feci to be beneath Ms own 
feet, if we arc not to rock and reel in any great convul- 
sions which may be appointed for us. Let us under- 
stand it well. Brethren ; we too are a people dedicated 
and sacrificed. To some power or other, good or evil, 
we must be devoted ; there is no choice about that. 
It may be to Baal or Moloch or Mammon. It may be 
to the Lord God of Abraham j the Redeemer, the Holy 
One, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
to Him from whom comes the Spirit of Truth and Free- 
dom and Unity. Oiu- fathers said that it was this God, 
_ And not any of the others, to which we were offered up. 
^H%ey said that when we were baptized He who breaks 
^B^uuder the bonds of the captive, chose u:& 9& W^s. 
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h the same recoUectionB, with the same sense of self- 
protion as that which we would cultivate at home, 
moiily they shame us : there is more simple sur- 
render, more casting away of themselves, not for fame 
or glory, but simply because it is their calling, their plain 
duty, than we can pretend to in our most sacred private 
or public acts of devotion. We should try to learn from 
tbcm this indifference to effect and to consequences; 
we should try to teach them what the true basis of it is, 
how it is laid deep in God's own claim that we should be 
like Him, — that we should be witnesses for Him, — that 
we should do His work. When once we understand 
that, self-sacrifice can never be an ambitious thing — 
a fine way to get the reputation of saints or the rewards 
of another world. It will be regarded as the true 
ground of all action; tliat on which all the blessed 
relations of life stand; that upon which all the chari- 
ties and sympathies of hfe depend; that which is at 
the same time the only impulse to and security for the 
hard and rough work of the world — for tbe reluctant but 
necessary blows which are inflicted upou the miscreants 
who abuse God given power to the service of the 
devil, and tbe injury of their fellows — for the wrongs 
which ai-e endured by those who testify to the world 
that the works thereof are evil. Sacrifice is the common 
root and uniting bond and reasonable explanation of 
all those acts wliicli seem in the eyes of men, often in 
the eyes of those who perform them, most hoatila 1^ 
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each other, but whicli God sees to be essentially alikj 
and wMcb ia due time justify themselves as proceedia 
from the same children of wisdom, though one may q 
said to have a devil because be wears camels' haj 
and a mightier than he be called a gluttonous man aO) 
a wine-bibber, because lie eats and drinks with publicai 
and sinners. But Sacrifice cannot have this ennoblin 
and mysterious power — it will be turned into self-g 
and lose its own nature and acquire a devil nature — if a 
is not contemplated as all flowing from the nature i 
God ; if it is not referred to Him as its author as well i 
its end. Think of tbis as you kneel at the altar, which I 
more wonderful thau any Jewish altar because it spes 
of a finished Sacrifice. Think of it as you eat that ! 
feast which is like the Jewish Passover, because it is 
individual, because it is common, because it testifies of . 
God as a Redeemer, because it testifies of Him as the] 
avenger of all evil; but which is higher than the Jewial 
Passover, because it is human and universal, 
it we partake of a Sacrifice which has been offered t 
gather together in one the children of God that s 
scattered abroad, — offered that they might be a 
ofier themselves as children to do theii- Father's i 
and will. 
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Letiticuh I. 1 — 6, snd part of Sth veraa. 
And the Lord ealUd unto Mota, and ipalt untD him out of Iht taber- 
nacle of thi coji^galioJi, laying, ^xak un<o tht children of I/rael, 
and iuj( unlo then, If an^ man of you bring on o^mvag vnio the 
Lord, ye ilialt iWnj yow ofering of the traltle, even of the herd, and 
<^ the fiook. If kU offering be a bumt-tacrifiee of the herd, Ut htm 
cffer u Biala tcithout blemieU : he ehaU ifffer it of hit own volanlary 
mil at the door of the tabemacU of the emgrigation before the 
Lord. A3td he Aall puthit hand upon the head qf thtbumt-o^ritiif ; 
and it ahull be aeeejitidfor km, to maic oionemeMfor him. And he 
^all jWK the haUock before the Lord: and the prieeti, Aaron'* tont, 
laU bring the blood, and iprinkle the blood round olioiri iipon the 

by tlie door of Ike labtmade of Ike cmigrigaliott. 

the priiil ihall bum all on tht allar, to be a bumt-aaeri^e, on 
made bgfire, of a emeel eavoar unto the Lord.' 

You must now consider the Israelites as an organized 
nation. They have the Passover, which is to remind 
them from generation to generation that they are one 
people, one with their forefatliers, one with their de- 
scendants, one because the Lord has redeemed them 
out of the house of bondage, one because He ia their 
King for ever and ever. They have commandments. 
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wliich tell them that they are not the subjects of & 
capricious despot, but of a righteous Ruler, who wouli 
have them kuow tlie laws by which they are govemt 
They have an interpreter of these laws, and a set 
elders or heads of tribes who work with him in decii 
the causes which ariso between man and man. Th( 
have statutes, apphcable to particular cases, — punish- 
meats, awarded to specific crimes. They have, lastly, 
a tabernacle, which goes with the people where th^ 
go, — which announces to them the presence of GoC^ 
with them, — which testifies that lie is guiding them,— 
which is said to be a meeting place between them and 
Him, — in which a whole tribe is set apart to minister, 
in which a family of that tribe is consecrated to oflfel 
sacrifices. W'bat I am to speak of, to-day, is the rela- 
tion between these sacrifices aud the rest of the polil 
as I have described it, — the relation between thera as 
the distinct Israelites who formed the congregation 
I have taken tlie first verses of the book of Leviticus 
my guide in this inquiry. As far as the principU 
of the national sacrifices is coneemed, they arc, it aeemi 
to me, all that we want. But they are the introducti(»t 
to a book, to other parts of which I may have 
to refer for the illustration of their meaning, and fot 
the purpose of showing bow the sacrifices for tlie natio^t 
as a body were connected with the sacrifices for itft 
individual members. 

The first words of the passage show us how ueedfi 
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that we sliould uDtlerstand the principle of tlie 
isli common ire altl I before wc examine this insti- 
in of it. According to the heathen notion of aacri- 
aa we considered it last Sunday, the offeringa must 
i^ways experiments to ohtain some henefit, which 
power to whom they are presented can heatow, 
remove some evil which it is likely to inflict. The 
respecting them may have been devised by those 
the people held in most reverence for their 
idom or their sanctity. They may acquire fresh 
authority from long transmission and observance. But 
they are always liable to change. New and more ex- 
traordinary occasions may demand higher gifts, more 
august propitiations. Traditions may become more 
complicated each new age, almost each new year. The 
child has experiences unknown to the father. In- 
fluences of the heavens upon the earth are detected 
■ffhich had not been before observed. Crimes multiply, 
fears multiply with them. Who can tell that the 
trifice, which was available to remove the punishments 
which threatened one generation, or one man, may not 
utterly fail for another ? 

(1.) But here the very same voice which proclaimed 
the Commandments on Sinai is said to announce the 
nature of the sacriflces, and how, and when, and by 
whom they are to be presented. The unseen King and 
Lawgiver is here, as everywhere, making known His 
Will. Those sacrifices, which it waa aU5^o^ei^'^ete, \si 
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bend and determine His "Will, themselves proc 
from it. To vary them at the suggestion of any priesfl 
or council of priesta, under any impulse or inspiration 
of devotion, or gratitude, or fear, or sense of evil, is ti 
depart from His decrees, to commit one of those tran»>l 
gressions which the sacrifices themselves are provided 
to meet. 

Consider how immense this difference is; how the 
doctrine of Moses reverses all those conceptions, and 
subverts all those motives, which are supposed by many 
to be at the basis of sacrifices, which have actually been 
at work in a vast majority of those wlio have brought 
them and enjoined them. But consider how exactly 
this doctrine accords with that which we found to be 
involved in the patriarchal sacrifices, when there was 
no precept enjoining them ; how the security of fixed 
law carries out and expounds the principle to which 
we found men doing homage when there was no law. 
The difference between Abel's offering and Caiu's, be- 
tween Noah's and the offerings of the corrupt and 
violent men against whom he denounced judgments, 
between Abraham's and those of the cities of the 
plain, — is precisely that which is maintained in this 
more advanced stage of society, by the words whicU J 
were spoken to tlie children of Israel out of the tahET*M 
niicle of the congregation, 

(2.) That they are said to be spoken there, is the nexi 
point to which I would draw your attention. The tabei 
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nacle, as I have just said, was the witness of God'a 
abiding prcscoce witt the people, the pledge that they 
were to trust Him, and that He sought intercourse with 
them. From thence proceeded those precepts which 
have reference to trespasses, transgressions, sins ; and 
to the methods which an Israelite, feeling that he had 
trespassed, transgressed, sinned, was to take for obtain- 
ing peace and reconciliation. A whole scheme of ser- 
rices, ordinances, institutes, is arranged and appointed 
nnder the most awful sanctions, by the Divine King — 
for what end ? That He may re-establisli an inter- 
course between Him and His subjects which has been 
interrupted; that He may bring back those whose 
tell them they have wandered. 

pS.) Again, it is not an insignificant point that the 
tatemacle is represented as the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation. There, where God dwells, is the proper 
home of the whole people ; there they may feel that 
they are a whole people ; there they may know that 
they are one, because He who has called them into 
covenant with Him is One. The more the sense of this 
unity was realized, the more easy and intelligible would 
be the words which follow, 

(4.) ' Say to the children of Israel, If any of you bring 
' an offering unto the Lord.' It is not said, * You shall 
' bring this offering ;' it is said, ' If you do, then so and 
' so it must be brought.' The desire for such sacrifice 
is presumed. Might it not safely be presumed ? Did 
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not the condition and, liistory of every people show tha 
it existed ; that it could only be stifled when th 
strongest and deepest convictions of humanity wei 
stifled ? Wherever there was in men no sense of thank 
fulness, of obligation, of dependence, — wherever mal 
were entirely wrapped up in themselvcB, satisfied witl 
themselves,— wherever they bad Jio sense of the pai 
being connected with the present, and the fiiture witi 
both, — there was no movement towards sacrifice, n 
eflTort to make sacrifice. Whoever cherished thea 
feelings amidst the strangest perversions and contrsi 
dictions, felt sacrifice to be a necessary and cardinal cott 
dition of their lives, though it might be turned to thi 
destruction of the impulses which had prarapted i 
Everything in the position of the Jew was awakening ii 
him the sense of gratitude, of obligation, of dependence 
He had been redeemed ; he was bound to the righteoui 
Lord who had set him free ; he had no hope of hfe an« 
freedom but from Him. Moreover, he was one of the 
children of Israel; he had obligations to his fathers, tc 
his children; he could not separate himself from hii 
country. He was apprised of relationships which ] 
could not shake ofi^; of laws which must execute them- 
selves whether he obeyed them or not — which he v 
created to obey. In such a man the sense of transgres-' 
8ion,'of disobedience, is awakened more than in any one 
else. His whole education serves to bring it forth i 
him. Everything tells him what has been done foi 
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him, what goodness and mercy are compassing him 
round; everything witnesses to him that there is a 
want of sympathy with them in him : everything tells 
him of an order that ia fixed and that is blessed, and 
that there has been disorder in him. How certain was 
it that he would seek for some way of ridding himself 
of hia burden, and that he would l)e ready to ask every 
person and thing to tell him what that way was. All 
the nations around would be saying to him, ' Our way 
of shaking off these troublesome thoughts and recollec- 
tions, ia to offer sacrifice. We go to the priest or wise 
man ; he tells ns what God we have grieved, how we 
are to make amends to him. We do what he bida us ; 
we take it for granted that he has told us the right 
thing ; ive can then go comfortably to our business or 
our pleasure, and hope that all is right or will be right 
in due tirac. Of course there are some offences which 
require a greater compensation than others. Rich men 
are better off than the poor : when they have committed 
any huge crime, they can slaughter a whole herd by 
way of satisfaction, or bring some still more precious 
gift. We must do as well as we can. One animal will 
perhaps be reckoned enough in our case, both because 
more are not to be had, and because poverty may have 
had some share iu making us go wrong.' 
{-5.) In many countries this would be the popular lan- 
guage. It would not be exactly so in Egypt ; there 
the animal worship would in some degree vateifex^i "«\&i. 
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the animal sacrifice. The ox might rather receive the 
offering, than be made the victim. The command to; 
the Jew is not that he should offer any peculiar novel" 
sacrifice. He ia to take of the herd and the flock, the 
same kind of offering which Noah or Abraham -would 
have presented ; be is not to fear to take it, lest he^ 
should be estinguiahing any divine life. The lesson ii 
a double one. The eommon things, the most ordinary' 
part of his possessions, are those which he is to bring;! 
that is one part of his teaching: the animals 
subjects of man; he is to rule them and make use' 
of them for his own higher objects; that is another. 

(6.) He, however, ia to understand that the service'! 
he is engaged in, is a serious one. He may easily bei 
tempted to regard it as a formality which he is to go 
through ; but which is to be despatched with as littlri 
cost to himself, either of outward goods or of thought,! 
as he can spend upon it. He must be reminded tha£ 
sacrifice upon these terms is a lie. The demand that' 
the victim from the herd shall be a male without blemish 
is a silent admonition to him of this truth ; if it leads 
him to reflect and question liimself why such a rule 
should be laid down for him, one part of the object ii 
accomplished; the ceremony is no longer a merC 
ceremony; the spirit of a man is occupied with it; th^ 
offering of the animal, lie begins to perceive, is not the 
chief part of the sacrifice, 

{7.) And to assist this conviction there comes in, th« 
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clause which sounds so strange in au accurate and 
formal edict, that he sliall offer it of his own voluntary 
will at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation 
)i^ore the Lord. ' After all, then, it is matter of choice 

whether he will perform or neglect this service ?' 
Certainly : if there is no sense in him of evil done, or 
evil to be removed ; if he has committed no trespass ; 
if he has incurred no defilement ; if he has no need 
■of reconciliation ; — he is not under any compulsion 
to approach the tabeniacle. If he is a true Israelite, 
— if he haa taken any measure of that which is 
imphed in this name, — if he knows what it is to he 
a devoted, dedicated being to God, what it is to be 
one of a congregation, he is certain to feel that he has 
departed again and again from his right condition. 
Bat, as it is needful to assert that all sacrifice pro- 
ceeds from the will of God, it is equally needful to 
affirm that the sacrifice is accomplished only by the 
'fionsent of the will of man; that without that consent 
it is absolutely without meaning, 

(8.) Although, however, there is this vindication of 
choice in the act of bringing tlie gift, there is no choice 
whatever as to the place at which it ia to be presented. 
►The words are strict and imperative t ' He shall offer il 
■iat the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.' ' It 
' is a private calamity he mshes to avert; why not offer 
' private sacrifice ? It is a sin of his own he wishes to 

be free from; why conje forth to make t,\iia y^'^^'^' 
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t of it?' Sucli questions, according 
to the heathen views of sacrifice, were unanswerable ; 
the whole faith of the Jew perished if he listened 
to them. Out of those notions of private sacrifice, 
grew everything which was superstitious, idolatrous, 
destructive of a commonwealth. It was not the bond 
to a common Lord that had been broken ; it was an 
offence that had been committed against some special 
power, — some avenging deity, of earth or air. It wa» 
not the bond to the fellow- citizen that had been 
broken; the individual could set himself right, without 
any reference to father, wife, children, neighbours. 
An altogether confused notion of the nature of evi!,. 
a disbelief iu the privileges which belonged to the 
Israelites a.3 a body, a denial that they were a people 
called and redeemed by the one living God, a growing 
doubt, therefore, whether there was such a Being — 
these were the consequences of taking the ox or the 
sheep to some other place than that in which the Lord 
God had put His Name. 

(9.) The victim was taken to the door of the place, 
at which all Israelites had an equal right to appear; 
but the man who brought it laid his own hand upon the 
head of it. He signified that the act was his; that it 
expressed thoughts in liia mind which no one else could 
know of. The crime he had done, or the disease that 
was preying upon him, or the bitterness of spirit which 
he could not tell to another, might all be declared to 
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the Searcher of Hearts : if he could not utter tliem 

the act uttered them. He comes in his ignoraocej 

believing there is One who knows him, and has hidden 

him come. Tliat which \» passing in him cannot he 

weighed or measured. He cannot reduce it under the 

head of bodily grief, or mental grief, or stings of 

conscience ; he cannot say how much of pleasure and 

joy are mixed with the suffering, or whether it is good 

or had, animal or spiritua]. What did he understand 

of these rcfinemeuts? "What could they have profited 

him if he had understood them ? He sought to have 

that explained to him which was utterly confused ; to 

have himself set right. There waa war in him ; lie 

I peace. Some one was displeased with himj he 

sired to be reconciled. 

(10.) And the words are as precise and strong as they 

\ ■can be. ' /( shall be accepted for him to make aione- 

mifor him.' The reconciliation which he seeks he 

shall find. God will meet him there, God, who knows 

what he is, — what lie is suffering, — what he has done, — 

iwho has appointed the conditions of his existence,^ 

iwho sees exactly how he has used them or abused 

—to whom the past and present of his life are 

plboth open^who has been making him aware of that in 

■"•which he has been wrong, — of that in which he is weak 

' and is likely to be in-ong, — the God from whom he is 

I -conscious of estrangement, with whom he is sure that 

I he ought to be at one, — He takes kwo.^ 'Or^X. -w^iy^a. 
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separates them. He accepts this sign of his submiasion, 
He restores him to liis rights in the divine socieQ'. 

(11.) And now first it is that we hear of theprieslg, 
Aaron's song. They have not suggested what the oflFer- 
ing shall be, or what is likely to be the best way of 
making it acceptable. All this is taken out of their 
hands ; they are not even the persons through whom 
the communication of the divine will is made to the 
Israelites ; they arc the servants of a law, as much aa 
the meanest of the people, — a law which they are to 
execute, which they must not, at their peril, depart 
from, to carry out any sublime notions of theirs, to meet 
any notions which may arise in the mind of any 
offender. The gift, the place, the atonement, are all 
spoken of before there is any allusion to them. Bat 
when they are introduced, we perceive at once that 
their office is a most important one ; that the idea of 
the commonwealth and of the sacrifice would be impep- 
fect, nay, self- contradictory, without them. If there 
was a congregation — if the individual Israelites were 
not to have their separate sacrifices and their separate 
gods — then there must be a representative of this unity j 
there must be one who acted as if they were a body. 
If the congregation derived its unity from its relation 
to the invisible Lord who had called out the family and 
the nation to be His witnesses to the world, then the 
man who expressed its unity must express its relation 
to this Lord. There could not be a fear of his ever 
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glorifying himself on either of these positions, while he 
remembered the other, and while he remembered that 
they were iuseparable. The abstracted Brahmin, stand- 
ing aloof from the people, may believe that he ia absorbed 
into his God — that he becomes identical with him. 
The minister of the coDgregation, the priest who was 
bound by his calling to fee! himself one with them in 
all their sins and infirmities, had a perpetnal witness in 
himself that he was no God, and that he could not 
approach to God whilst he supposed himself in any 
degree divided from God's people. On the other band, 
the priest may sink into one of the congregation, using 
any higher lore he has received only to gratify their 
tastes and fancies, or to gratify his own avarice and 
ambition at their expense ; the vilest pander to all their 
most violent passions; interested in keeping them base 
and ignorant, lest they should see into his hypocrisy 
and loathe him as he deserves to be loathed. Bnt so 
long as he remembers that 'holiness to the Lord' is 
inscribed on his forehead— that he is consecrated as a 
witness to the people of the actual relation which exists 

tbebvecn them and the God of truth and righteousness 
—and of His will to put away their falsehood and evil, 

Kihat they may be like Him — this horrible fall becomes 
8 impossible as the other. So that, while the history 

r .tells us in plain terms that the Jewish priests were often. 

I not better than heathen priests, and when not better 
rere very much worse, it testifies as clearly that their 
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arrogance, and craft, and sottishness came from a disbe* 
lief and forgetfulness of their divine and human calling 
— not from exE^gerating its worth and sacrcdneas. 

(12.) And I believe there were lessons taught thd 
priests in this very passage, as well as in other passage 
of this book, which would recur to them again and 
again, and smite their consciences, while they went on 
in an evil course, till their consciences became actualljr 
seared, and they and the nation they represented fell 
together. One of these lessons lay in their hereditary 
succession. The limitation of this office to a family 
signified that the priests were not chosen for their 
individual gifts or virtues, though these would be 
bestowed upon them freely if they remembered their 
calling. They took nothing by mere descent from their 
ancestors; they declared to each new age that the same 
God who had spoken to their fathers and ruled them^ 
and held intercourse with them, and blotted out their 
sins, was speaking to them, ruling Ihem, holding inter- 
course with thtm, blotting out thtir sins. And lest any> 
family conceit should spring up, as of course it would, 
out of a vocation which, rightly apprehended, was so sub- 
versive of it, they were reminded continually by inter- 
ruptions in the succession, by the atrocities of priest* 
and the tremendous judgments which followed, how 
the instrument might be dashed in pieces, that the truth 
for which he existed to testify might be established. 

(13.) The special office of the priest, as it is set forth 
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this passage, was also, I tiiiuk, very significant to 
him of tlio end for which he was appointed. He was 
to brini/ the blood, and to sprinkle the blood round about 
the altar that is by the door nf the tabertmcle of the 
congregation. The blood, the Israelites had been told 
already, was the life, which they were not to eat, but to 
pour out like water. It had been said that whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by ?nan shall his blood be shed, 
because in the image of God was man made., and because 
of every man's brother would he require the life of man. 
This blood, this life, waa evidently the most sacred part 
of the service ; it is referred to in every part of the 
institution of sacrifice ; it is connected ^vith purifica- 
tion. "Vet it was not mixed with the rest of the offer- 
ing ; it was poured out about the altar, while the mere 
.fBiiaial, the dead thing, was offered as a whole burnt 
■ifioe. I apprehend that there were lessons here never 

be forgotten, concerning death and life ; concerning 
preciousuess and dignity of life ; concerning the dedi- 

aon of that to God ; concerning the special duty of the 
■priest to be a witness that the living sacrifice is that 
which God seeks for, that it is this which interprets the 
mystery of death, that it is this which purifies, that it 
is this which unites, The hint was given; the priest was 
to think over it, to dwell upon it, to consider what prin- 
ciples, yet to be brought out and realized, were latent 
in it. When he tried to do the work which was 
given, him to do — when he entered with most simplicity 
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into all that was weakest, and all that was saddeet m 
those for whom he ministered — when he sought the 
interpretation of one and the other from God Him- 
selfj these lessons became clear to him. Then he was 
taught to pour out his own life blood, and not only that 
of the beasts, before the altar; then he was taught that 
there must be a higher and nobler blood than that, 
poured out for the whole congregation and for tba 
human race, to purify it of its selfish corruptions, to 
unite it with God. 

Even in the perplexities of the Levitical law, such A 
priest may have found subjects for reflection and medi- 
tation, which may have been, in the end, more profitable 
and instructive to hira than rules which he could at 
once have understood. It has seemed to many, that the 
division of offerings into trespass -offerings, sin-ofiFering8, 
thank-offerings, peace-ofl'erings, is what logicians call 
a cross division ; for must not the trespass-offering be 
also a sin-offeringj a peace-offering, or a thank-offering 
The classification, though it may offend the intellect^ 
justifies itself to the heart. The desire to exp 
thankfulness may be mixed inseparably with the desire 
to confess an outward trespass, or a secret sin. But 
one of these desires is always predominant over the 
other, and this predominance determines what a ma 
likely to seek for in a sacrifice if he is left to his own 
fancies. The divine Legislator meets him with these 
distinct names j they are what he needs; a more fornial 
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and seemingly accurate classification would defeat its 
own objects. The priest who took these hints as his 
guides and landmarks, would arrive at a deeper know- 
ledge of himself tind of his fellow-men. He would he 
preserved from the great temptation into which priests 
in all ages have fallen, of inventing a multitude of rules 
for cases of conscience, which produce the eril they 
profess to guard against, which corrupt and enslave the 
conscience they pretend to purify and reheve. 

The misture of services for what, in the dialect of 
divines, are called ceremonial impurities, that is to say, 
such as have no inhereut moral evil iu them, with actual 
trespasses, has becu another complaint against these 
Levitical precepts. Here, too, I think, we are forgetting 
facts in our eagerness to make distinctions, and thus 
lose the real and radical distinctions which we should 
discern if we were less impatient. Bodily diseases do 
affect the mind in a thousand ways— affect it with fears 
of the future, with remembrances of the past, with a 
sense of wrong. They look like punishments ; it is very 
little help merely to tell any one who is suffering from 
them, that they are disguised mercies. If you are 
to make hira feel that truth, you must show him that 
the Lord of all cares for all the evils that afOict him ; 
for every kind of torment to which he is actually sub- 
ject, whatever name psychologists or physiologists may 
please to bestow upon it. You must not leave him to 
find out, by subtle self-queationiug, whether there is 
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moral evil in what he has done or thought, or hovl 
much; if you do, he will involve himself in endlesttl 
entanglements, from which no maxima or formulas Witt's 
set him free. Treat him as such a being as be iajM 
show that all his experience has been foreseen, and th&tS 
it is not a solitary one ; let him come and cast himself ' 
before the Lord, and seek the atonement He haa pro- 
mised ; so you give him real help, so you make him a 
wiser as well as a more simple and true man. That this 
is done ; that the difficulties which belong to human 
beings, and which would lead them to seek all evil helps, 
are turned to the account of good ; that the rules come 
in where they are wanted, and do not attempt what 
they cannot perform ; that they suggest what they are J 
unable to teach, and so leave the minds of those who J 
are disciplined by them to expand under higher aa4j 
freer influences; this is, I conceive, the test of thnl 
legislation which is at once human and divine. 

The great annual atonement, which is appointed il 
the sixteenth chapter of this book, carries ua a ste 
beyond those daily sacrifices, of which the opening pa« 
sages speak, though the two parts of the scheme 8 
strikingly in harmony. The general like the individui 
offerings is grounded wholly upon the will of God ; iiktp 
them, it assumes the nation to be already a holy anda 
sacrificed nation, in spite of the sins of its particulai 
members, and of its own pubUc sins ; like them, it star 
from the assumption that God is seeking to reconcile 
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those who have wandered, to Himself; like them, it as- 
sumes the will of the creature to be the great subject 
of the reconciliation ; like them, it treats the priest as 
at once representing the holiness of the nation, and as 
sharing its sins. But with the dead animal is connected 
a living one, which goes away into the wilderness bearing 
the sins of the land. The bullock that was slain, the 
scapegoat that disappeared, suggested to the Israelite 
these two thoughts. God can entirely take away the 
evil of a people and of a man. If He takes it away, 
the Mediator, the sin-bearer, must in some unspeakable 
maimer unite Death and Life. 
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SERMON VI. 

DAVID'S SACRIFICE.' 

(Lincoln's Inn, 2d Sunday after Easter, April SO, 1854.) 

Psalm li. 16, 17. 

* For thou deiireat not sacrifice; else wovM I give U : thou ddightest not 
in hurrU-offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken spvrit : a broken 
a/nd a contrite heartf God, thou wilt not despise,* 

When I spoke to you last on the subject of Sacrifice, 
I was considering the provisions of the Levitical Law. 
I endeavoured to show you how strikingly those pro- 
visions, formal and precise as they were, illustrated the 
principle of Sacrifice, as we had seen it unfolding itself 
in the oflFerings of Abel, of Noah, of Abraham. The 
national precept carried on the education of the Jew 
when he was come into new circumstances, but it did 
not alter or modify any of the lessons which he had 
learnt among the tents of the Patriarchs. It protected 
those lessons from perils by which they were threatened; 
it connected them with the experience which the Is- 
raelites had passed through in Egypt; it prepared the way 
for fresh experiences through which they would pass in 
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Palestine. The more closely we examined the terms of 
the command which appointed what sacrifices should be 
offered,— hoWj and where, and by whom,- — construing 
those terms strictly as laws should be construed, the 
more we perceived how they wei'e directed against the 
Heathen notions of sacrifice, which spring up so natu- 
rally in the heart of man^which foster its pride, and 
which bring it into slavery — and which had already 
worlied so mightily and fearfully in the world; the more 
we saw how these provisions asserted the divine doctrine 
that Sacrifice must proceed from the Will of God, and 
is pei-fected when the will of man is subdued to it. 

But clearly as I think these positions arc established 
by the plain words of Scripture — still more by all the 
context of its history, by the errors of the chosen people, 
and by the effects which ensued when they fell into the 
habits of the people round about thcm^I do not wonder 
that readers have felt something like a shock when they 
have passed directly from the Law to the Psalms; when 
they find Kings and Seers apparently disparaging those 
veerings, which were so precious a part of the divine 
Xinomy. Our attention has been lately called to 
s of this kind — passages which have a startling 
id, and which certain critics affirm must have been 
ben by men who, secretly or openly, had revolted 
a the national faith. The fiftieth and the fifty-first 
ms were chosen for our use last Wednesday morning.' 
1 On the Daj of general Humiliatioii. 
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In the first, we find such senteEces as these — ' I wit 
lake no bullock out of thy house, nor he goat out of th^ 
folds. For every beast of the forest is mine, and ihi 
cattle upon a thousand Mils. I know ail the fowls oftM 
mountains : and the wild beasts of the field are mine. { 
/ were hungry, I would not tell thee : for the world i 
mine and the fulness thereof. Will I eat the flesh qf 
bulls, or drink the blood of goats? Offer unta God* 
thanksgiving ; and pay thy vows unto the most HightL 
and call upon me in the day of trouble .- / will deUoo^. 
thee, and thou shall glorify me,' In such limguage; 
there ia aomething hke scorn of the uotion that 
animal offerings — the very offerings which the law had 
prescnbed and which the priest continually presented— 
could be of any worth in God's sight. The argument 
is stated in the broadest manner, in a way which must 
have given offence, one would have thought, even ta. 
sincere and devout suppliants. And the conclusion, that? 
the offering of thanksgiving, and the calling upon GoA 
in trouble, is that which He really demands, must h 
been urged by a number of Sadducees in the latter days^ 
if there were none in the earlier, as a justification of all' 
that they taught respecting the easiness of the divint 
requirements and their purely moral character. Ths 
fifty-first Psalm is altogether different. Tltere is nothing'. 
which can be taken for contempt of any vulgar doctrines 
or practices. The King who speaks is not raised to et 
higher point of view than hia subjects — he is beneath 
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them all. But in the depth of abasement, he seems to 
arrive at the same discovery to whieb the other teacher 
was led by a different route. ' Tltcu desiresl not sacri- 
fice ; else tmuld I give il : ihou delightest not in burnt- 
offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a 
broken and a contrite heart, God, thou wilt not 
despise.' These words, tliough none were ever spoken 
in the world that could be so little intended to perplex 
any worshipping Israelite, nevertbeleaa must have 
strangely clashed with some of his most cherished and 
familiar thoughts. Thou delightest not in burnt-offer- 
ings ! — Why then, was it said, that the Lord smelled a 
sweet savoiir wlien Noah brought forth the clean beasts 
after the flood ? "Why were all the offerings at the door 
of the tabernacle accompanied with incense which inti- 
mated that they were grateful to Him who dwelt there? 
Why were they called peace -oiferinga, and offerings of 
atonement? And supposing that, in some sense, the heart 
was a better offering than the bullock or goat, must it 
not, according to all symbols and analogies, be a whole 
heart in order to be accepted ? W^ere not Israelites 
forbidden to offer anything maimed or broken to the 
Lord ? Were they not to bring unblemished males of 
the first year ? Was it not running counter to all these 
axioms, and to that which was irapUed in them, to speak 
of the heart, bruised, worn, torn iu pieces, as the very 
gift which God desired ? I do not see how any Pharisee 
could have answered these questions. He would have 
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tried to answer them, by anying that the Law was diviiu 
and that the Psalms were divine, and tliat it was nol 
his business to reconcile them, but to believe both. The' 
practical effect of which resolution, 1 thintj must have 
been that he would believe neither, and would act ac- 
cording to neither, but would believe his own notion of 
sacrifice, and would ground upon it doctrines and prac- 
tices which Moses and David would have hated equally. 
But a simple, childlike man — one of those whom the 
evangelists describe as waiting for the kingdom of heaven 
— beginning with a strong sense of the apparent diver- 
sity between the teachers whom he reverenced, would 
gradually have discovered — by suffering as the psalmists 
suffered — how truly they were the inlerpretei-s of the 
Law, how little it could be ujidcrstood except by those 
whom God Himself trained in the school in which He 
had trained them. Christian men living since the 
Gospel of the kingdom, for which these men waited, hai 
been proclaimed, have been brought to the same conolu- 
aion by the same process. And we, my brethren, mai 
find out, as they did, what the words of these psalms 
signify, how they illustrate all that wc have ascertained 
about sacrifice hitherto, how needful they are to esplaia 
the nature of our sacrifices, how they bear upon that 
perfect sacrifice, the inestimable benefits of which hayi 
been set forth in the Collect for to-day. 

I. The fiftieth Psalm exhibits the chosen race as sum- 
moned to answer for itself before its divine King. God 
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calling to the heavens from above, and to the earth, that 
He may judge His people. This people is marked out in 
the next verse, as saints who have made a covenant with 
Me with sacrifice. It is assumed, therefore, that the 
nation is holy, and that God has claimed it as holy by 
taking it into covenant with Himself. The covenant 
cannot be separated from sacrifice. 1 have shown you 
how this principle was embodied in the institution of 
the Passover ; how the ordinance which established that 
sacrifice — how every part of the service itself — testified 
that Israelites were a dedicated, devoted, sacrificed 
nation. The first-bom wore consecrated as representa- 
tives of the whole people. They were redeemed from 
death, but not redeemed from this condition, The 
animal was a dead oficringj they were living offerings. 
The great trial or judgment, then, which the Lord of 
the land is making of His subjects, has this issue : Have 
they acted as if this were their state ; as if they were 
dedicated, sacrificed creatures ? He is God, even their 
own God. Have they understood this to be the case? 
have they believed that He was their God, and that they 
were His saints, — His sanctified, redeemed creatures? 
Let them not put the cause upon a different issue from 
this ; let them not suppose that God is reproving them 
for their sacrifices or their burnt-offerings, because they 
were not always before Him. He does not want these; 
the cattle on a thousand hills are His. He wants their 
acknowledgment of Him, He wauta tVeu ^.rosX. "^jmS. 
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what had they to do who declared His statutes and 
boasted of His covenant, yet remaiucd wicked? Did 
not they know that His purpose in taking them into 
covenant with Him was to reform them ; to separate 
them from their evil ; to deliver them from the adulte- 
rouSj deceitful, slanderous tendencies of their nature? 
Did they suppose that God wanted to be fed with their 
beasts? Did they not knowthat(/iey needed to be made 
right men by Him ? Oh, miserable delusion 1 they 
fancied Him altogether such an one as themselves ! — ■ 
one who could be bribed as they were bribed ! They; 
bad not yet learned, after all His teaching and discipline^ 
that their duty and their blessing was to submit to 
Him, that He might make them like Himself. 

Here was, indeed, a wonderful exposition of that 
falsehood which was leading the Israelite astray in a3\ 
the periods of his history ; the falsehood which turned 
him into an idolater in oue generation, into aninsoj 
leut denouncer of idolaters in another. ' He did no 
look upon God as his God, as his Deliverer, as his Judgi 
as his Reformer ; he did not yield himself to Him as Hia 
subject, as His redeemed creature, to be purified, to be 
renewed. He had never understood what it was to be 
sacrificed himself. But he could, if need were, produce 
a hecatomb of oxen to be sacrificed ; he supposed God't 
toleration of his sius was to be purchased, and that this 
was the purchase- money. The mockery of such » 
notion by the psalmists is terrible, but not dispropor* 
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□Tiate to the monetrousuess of the evil which it was 
condemning. It is that mockery which comes out of the 
burning heart of a man who knows God to he righteous 
and true ; and who sees that men are making a god 
like themselves, and are strengthening themselves in 
their hes and their crimes by regarding him as the 
patron of them. But the mockery is only a translation 
into words of that which is embodied in the whole law 
and ritual of Israel. The Psalmist draws out the 
inmost sense of the book of Leviticus, when he aays, 
that ' if God were hungry, He wmld not tell them.' In 
all the institutes which that book contains, God in 
commanding a people, with whom He has already made 
a covenant, what they shall do in order to testify that 
they are in that covenant, and that they have broken it. 
They are righteous, for lie has chosen them and united 
them to Himself; they have distrusted Him; they have 
forgotten that they are a righteous people; they have 
chosen ways of their own. By their offerings of beasts, 
they acknowledge that it is so; they take up their place 
as Israelites; He accepts them. "What pride and false- 
hood to suppose that an act, which was the confession 
of sin, had some meritorious power ! Wiiat blasphemy 
to think that the instrument by which God chose to esta- 
bhsh peace between Himself and those who had revolted 
from Him, was a successful contrivance of theirs to 
conciliate Him and induce Him to overlook their revolt! 
II. No one could have taught his countrymen those 
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J who had not Icanit that lie needed to be judgei 
and reformed, that he could not judge and refoni 
himself; that the Searcher of hearts, the King of liu 
landj was doing that work for him ; that in doing it H) 
was fiilfilling the covenant which He had made witi 
the Israelites ; that to suhmit freely and frankly to tha 
process was the man's part of the covenant, was the sacri 
fice which God above all others demanded of him. 
this is the link between the fiftieth and the fifty-f 
Psalms, which in outward characteristics are so dissimilar 
and yet in which we found a striking correspondenei 
on the subject of sacrifice. The circumstancea whicl 
suggested this last Psalm do not affect its nature, bui 
I shall assume the old tradition, which few have evej 
disbelieved, that it is the confession of David's sin a 
Bathsheha and Uriah. We may believe that the King di( 
not say. Thou desirest no sacrifice, else would I give U 
without baving made the experiment. It was a mo* 
natural thing for him to betake himself to the Tabec 
nacle which he had frequented before; to make 1 
gifts there more costly than in former days; to peiJ 
suade himself that if other men's transgressions i 
forgiven, his, who had fought so many battles for th< 
Lord, and sung so many songs to Ilim, would certainlj 
be overlooked. Why did not the result answer to h 
expectation ? Why, after the priest had duly presentet 
the whole burnt- offering— had praised him, perhaps, 
because his devotion and bounty were greater thi 
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vBT — did he return to his house, with his countenance 
fallen, with the same weight on his heart as before, with 
hia moisture still like the drought in summer? That 
singing men and singing women should not avail to 
give hira ease, he might have expected. But the sin- 
offering, the trespass-offering, the peace-offering — could 
not they do it? Wliat did the Law mean — what did 
the whole service of the Tabernacle, the ordinance of 
the Passover — mean, if this were the case? This at 
least was clear ; he was not at peace. His conscience 
told liim so ; his endeavours to persuade himself that 
the voice which spoke to him there was not the voice of 
God utterly failed. God evidently did not delight in 
David's burnt-offering more than He delighted in 
Cain's. 

But the next step was a much longer and harder one. 
A man who has begun to negociate and traffic with 
his Maker will not quickly give up the hope that he 
shall find something to sacrifice sooner or later which 
He will he content to receive, To part with this hope, 
to sink humbly on the knees ; to say, Against thee I have 
sinned ; I have done this evil in Thy sight — how is this 
possible ; — what brings a man to this? And what kind 
of offering is this ? David knew at last what it was. 
It was the sacrifice of God. lie had not brought him- 
self into that posture: God had brought him into it. 
He had corrected him and broken him. He had pre- 
pared the sacrifice. He had shown him that this was 
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what he wanted. This gi-eat saint, and singer, and kin 
of Israel, must positively understand that he has nott 
whatever to do, but to say, ' I am what thou known 
' 1 am. Thon hast found me out. Thou art right, an 
' I am wrong. I give up the struggle.' That was th 
ultimate result. Now he believed that God was 
Righteous Being who hated sin, not one who overlooke 
it in king or peasant, that He was willing to take i 
away from king and peasant, to give each of them i 
right heart. Tlint now became his one desire. Not ti 
be a deceiver, nol to keep his secret; but to be a rigli 
and true man; to have his inmost spirit laid ' 
that every cheat might be purged out of it. 

Here was the explanation of the strange lact 1 
a broken heart was better than a whole one ; that thi 
maimed offering might be presented by the Israelite 
who was to bring only of the firstlings of bis flod 
The sacrifice was a more complete, a more entire oni 
than he had ever yet presented. He had never, eva 
in his days of early shepherd faith, even when lie threi 
himself away in battle, so absolutely and unreserved] 
given up himself. The discovery that he had nothing 
to present, that he was poor and worthless, was th^ 
discovery that he belonged wholly to God, that he w 
His, and that his sin had consisted in withdrawia) 
from his allegiance, in choosing another condition thai 
his true and actual one. 

So subtle are the inventions of human pride thafe 
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these words of David— these wovda of simple 

tnunciation — have furnished food for it. ' We are to 

pbring/ says the casuist, ' humble and contrite hearts. 

pAnd, thereforCj it must be ascertained what contrition 

t IB, and how much of contrition is needful to constitute 

t a true repentance, an acceptable sacrifice,' In what 

lelicate scales have men's tears and sorrows been 

(reighed out by divines, to know wliether they answered 

I this standai'd ; how the hearts and consciences of 

iffering and penitent men have been, not tormented 

toerely — that is nothing — but made utterly insincere 

tai false, by their eflforts to apply the rules and test 

[heir own condition I And vain it is to point out, in 

Bre words, that as long as a man fancies that he haa 

HLtrition, or any other present, to bring to God, in 

rder to make himself acceptable, so long he is not really 

mbling himself; he is not confessing that he is a 

iner; he is not giving up himself, Yain it is, I say, 

I point this out in words, for these words may be 

Hiaed as much as any other. But God makes this 

Ehowu to a man in fact; His discipline brings us 

J. understand it inwardly; that discipline cuts through 

iie webs which we weave for ourselves, and breaks 

spirit actually, not according to the maxims in 

looks. 

And it is by breaking the man's spirit that He 
Bstores it to its true freedom and greatness. The 
lild away from its home, seeking ^aWiS oi SS,* d-sa, 
H 
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joining itself to any citizen of the country in which 
it is wandering, feeding upon husks, at last hungering 
and wishing for the bread of hired servants, C( 
recollect that it has a father, that it is one of a fiunil/; 
It asks for its home ; it finds that the Father has beett 
seeking for it ;- — in knowing what He is, it begins t 
know itself. This is the history of King David ; and 
his history is written that each man may read his o 
in it. The Book of Psalms is the most wonderful book 
in the world, Lecauae it is the most universal; becaof 
iu it saints and seers and prophets and kings provfi 
their title to their great names, by finding that th^ 
have a greater name still, — that they are men; that they 
are partakers in all the poverty, emptiness and sinfiill 
nesa of their fellow-ereatures ; that there is nothing iig 
themselves to boast of, or claim as their own ; that alt 
which they have is His, who would have all to kno* 
Him and to be partakers of His holiness. And there* 
fore this fifty-first Psalm is, as it seems to i 
real explanation of all the Psalms, and of the contiiratS 
references which they contain to another and highei 
King than David. It was, and is most natural, that the 
Jews reading of sueh a King, and honestly persuaded 
that he must be what the name Kinn imports, should 
have rejected the notion of a broken-hearted man— 
a man of sorrows — as not at all answering to the idi 
of such a ruler and conqueror. Till they are brought 
as low as David himself was brought when he poured 
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out this confession, ttey will not, from all the argu- 

rjnenta and evidences in the world, find how that riddle 

! solved; they will not know why only such an one 

Bpould be the King, because only such an one could be 

ie sacrifice. And we too, brethren, we who are wont, 

erhaps, to think of Him more as a sacrifice than as 

I king, may have need of the same deep humiliation 

Hwfore we can know what His Sacrifice is, or who could 

aly ofier it. Wc may build up for ourselves a notion 

if some one who has come to offer a great and gorgeous 

resent to the Lord of all, which has changed His 

tiind towards His creatures ; we may unawares tlirust 

r Christian faitb those heathen notions of sacri- 

j against which God's witnesses before the flood, — 

gtfheu the world rose out of it, — on the hill Moriab, — 

midst the idolaters of Egypt, — in the Wilderness, — 

1 the royal city, lifted up their voices. But if we are 

■Avought, as one of the psalmists says that he was, as all 

Jly were, to a horrible pit where no ground is, we 

1 find that there is one Rock, and only one, on 

Irluch we can place our feet— the rock on which pro- 

lets and apostles abke stood — the Name of Him who 

ind, Lo, J come, in the volume of the Book it is ivritten 

fme — not to alter Tby purposCj but — to do thy will, 

tGod. 
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1 St. Peteb, i. 18—20. 
' ForatJaudt lu ye knov) thai ye vtere not redeemed with comipiibU 
at tilver and gold, from your t!am conrertaiitirt received hg 
front yonir fathera; bat trith the precioai blood of Chri^, tu vf 
inmt without ilemith ami vntlunit ipol. : irho verily ictu /o 
l^ore Ihe faimdation of the world, 6u( wm manifeit in thete 
time» for i/tHt.' 

It is not my intentioii to dwell at present upon the firaft 
of these verses, though I should be very sorry if yoa 
did not remember how closely it is connected with thft 
two last. How the death of Christ is the redemption 
of men, in the strictest and fullest sense of that word, ] 
hope to consider in a future discourse. It is of Him a 
fore -ordained befoi-e the foundation of the world, thi 
I desire, in all fear and reverence, to speak now. 
beheve the subject rises naturally and necessarily out c 
that on which I addressed you last Sunday. 

The scriptures of the Old Testament have led us, st^ 
b^ stepj into a deeper apprehension of sacrifice. Th 
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temiliation of David, which showed hira that he Lad 
Mhing of his own to offer ; that he must come empty- 
aided, broken-hearted, to rceeive of God that which 
e alone could give, a right and true spirit — this humi- 
tation, while it seemed to undermine the legal doctrine 
f aacrifice, actually vindicated it, and placed it on its 
roper ground. The corrupt and heathenish notion of 
erifice, against which the law had been protestiug, was 
jTOoted by the principle to which David gave utterance 
I the fifty-first Psalm. Sacrifice was brought out in 
S fullest and most radical sense, as the giving up, not 
F something belonging to the man, hut of the man 
mself. Till he made that oblation, he was in a wrong 
When it was made, he was in a restored state, 
a the state in which God had intended him to be, a 
(udent creature, a trusting creature, capable of 
Kiving his Maker's image. 
I Although this esperienec was so personal in the ease 
if David, although it must be personal in the ease of 
rery one who goes through it, I maintained that it 
was, for that very reason, human experience. David is 
taught that be is not better than other men; he is 
taught that his very sin has consisted in separating 
himself from other men, in claiming for himself the 
privilege of doing them an injury ; be is taught that he 
must he on a level with them all before he can he what 
he ought to be himself. This is one of the paradoxes 
o f life, one which we must be all made in soiatt 'awj ^ 
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understand. No man has attained ttc true eleTation 
of humanity till he feels that lie is not above any 
human creature; no one can be really an individual 
till he has confessed that he is only one of a kind. 
But with this two-edged paradox, another stil! harder to 
take in was involved. If there could be one who never 
did lift up himself above his brethren, who never 
claimed to be anything but the member of a kind, must 
he not be the perfectly righteous man, and yet most he 
not be in sympathy and fellowship with all sinful men 
no other ever was ? Must he not have a feeling bjiS 
experience of their sins which they have not themselves ? 
Is it not involved in the very idea of such a being that 
he sacrifices himself? 

David could not stop here; he had learnt that the 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; he had learnt that 
God does not only accept this sacrifice, bat prepares it, 
The law had taught him, his shame and humiliation had 
taught him, that God is the Author of every true sacri- 
fice ; that it originates in His will, aud therefore fulfils 
His will, Could it be otherwise in this, the highest 
case of all? If there ever were such a righteous man, 
if he ever did ofier himself as a sacrifice, must not that 
sacrifice, in the strictest and most eminent sense, be 
the sacrifice of God ? Must He not, in some wonderfnl 
way, prepare it, originate it, offer it? 

We sound a great depth here ; but it is a depth into 
which men were led not by speculation, but by misery 
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aad anguish, by the sense of sin which was in them- 
selves, by the sense of a death which they Bhared with 
all their race. It was not in the schools, from any 
illuminated or initiated teachers, it was in their closets 
when they had to confess that all their illuminations 
and high conceits had failed, when they felt as if they 
had no standing-ground at all, when they were on the 
blink of deapair, that these truths appeared to them 
U solid and eternal resting-places for themselves 
and for all. I say for all, because this was the very 
discovery that gave them comfort, and the only one 
which could. They were not only taught — ' ^ there ia 
' such a rigbteoua man, ilwn he must and will offer such 
' a aaerifice as this, and that sacrifice must be a sacrifice 
'of God.' But their hearts said also, God leading 
them to the conclusion, ' Sucli an One there is, and such 
' an One will be manifested. His existence is implied in 
' all we are thinking, feehug, doing. Some day he will 
'make it clear by a transcendent act, an act pregnant 
'with the mightiest consequences to ike world, that 
He is.' 
Here, then, is the point at which the Old Testament 
ihing meeta and falls into that of the New. The 
'Church has always recognised it. The fortieth Psalm 
is quoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews as anticipating 
and expounding the New Testament idea of sacrifice; it 
lias been incorporated into our Good Friday service for 
that reason. Although, therefore, I might trace the 
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unfolding of the doctrine of sacrifice tbrougU the pro- 
pbets, and show how diligently they were employed in 
protesting against the heathen abuse of the idea 
warning their countrymcu against the appenrances of 
that abase amongst themselves, in pointing out the only 
counteraction of it; yet, as I have travelled over this 
ground before in sermons addressed to you, I shall 
assume that the hints which we have derived from so 
many parts of the Hebrew Scriptures, fairly set forth 
the principle as it is revealed in them, and shall go on 
at once to consider how far the lessons of the apostles 
are in accordance with it. 

No one can doubt that this passage of St. Peter ia a 
capital aud classical one upon the subject. It is con- 
tinually referred to as a leading authority j the words, 
'Lamb without blemish and spot,' point at once to the 
Passover, and to the memorable sentence of John the 
Baptist when he saw Jesus walk and spoke of Him to' 
his two disciples. Even if the expression, 'predoua 
blood,' was not introduced into the passage, the asso- 
ciation with the Passover would at once prove that St- 
Peter was du-ecting our thoughts to a sacrifice. The 
rest of the passage assures us that it is a sacrifice of 
God to which the apostle refers; he speaks of the 
Lamb being ' verily fore-ordained before the foundation 
' of the wo7-ld.' 

I must remind you that 'fore-ordained' is not the 
literal rendering of St. Peter's phrase. Our translators. 
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no doubtj sap-posed fore-kmivn and fore-ordained to be 
equivalent expresaiona ; they understood the logic of the 
predestinarian controversy ; for that very reason they 
were leas attentive to a philological distinction which 
we cannot afford to neglect ; since conclusions have 
been founded on the one word, for which the other 
offers not the least justification. The text has been sup- 
posed to mean thatj before Adam fell, a remedy was 
provided in the counsels of God for the consequences of 
that fail. It was fore-ordained that Christ, the Lamb 
of God, should yield Himself a sacrifice, that those who 
believed in Him might be delivered from the penalty of 
the original transgression. 

You will all remember how beautifully this divine 
arrangement is expounded in the third book of Paradise 
Lost. I refer to that passage, not merely because you 
must be more familiar with it than with any more 
formal theological statement, but because, by so doing, 
I am exhibiting the popular theory to the greatest 
'possible advantage. Milton represents the Father as 
full of love to His creatures, but as determined to assert 
'4he claims of justice and righteousness. Sin, once com- 
'^ittedj must draw death and ruin after it. What doc- 
bine more entirely commends itself to our conscience ? 
■What doctrine is written in clearer sunbeams on the 
'Peges of Scripture? And how much of that which 
follows ia equally in accordance with the testimony that 
has borne in His word and in the heart of mao,-. — 
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' And BOW wiiliout redemption all tcankiud 
Must bave lieon lost, adj^idged to death and hell 
Bj doom severe; had not the Son of Ood, 
In whom tho fulness dwells of love divine, 
HU dearest mediaticiD thus renew'd. 



Behold me then, me for him , life for life 

1 Dffar; on me let thine aogar fall. 

Aooount me man ; I for his sake will leave 

Thy boflora; and thia glory nest to thea 

Freelj put off, and for him lastly dio. 

"Well pleased oa me let Dentil wreolc all hia rage. 

Under hie gloomy power I shall not long 

Lie vanquish'd. Thou heat gii-en me to posdeaa 

Life in myself for ever. By Thee I live. 

Though DOW to DesUi I yield and am hia dne. 

All that of rae can die; yet that debt paid. 

Thou wilt not leave rae in the loathsome grave 

His prey, nor sulfer my unspotted aoul 

For ever with eurruption there to dwell ; 

But I shall rise victarioua, and subdue 

Hy vanquisher, spoil'd of hie vaunted spoil. 

Then with the multitude of my Kedeem'd 
Shall enter Heaven long absent, and retom, 
Father, to aae Thj face, wherein no cloud 
Of anger shall remain, but peaoe assured 
And reconcilemenl ; wrath shall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in Thy presence joy outire.' 

This voluntary oblation made by the only-bej 
Son, because ' in Him the fulness dwells of love divine*^- 
— and attracting the infinite complacency of Him whose I 
image He was — what can so entirely correspond to that! 
idea of sacrifice which we bave traced in the older I 
records ? Must not this be the very root of all sacri- ' 
fices, the consummation of all ? Why, then, have the I 
most ardent and affectionate admirers of Milton'tfl 
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character and genius mourned over those parts of his 
poem which contain these colloquies of the Father with 
the Son? Why did lie himself slide into Ariauism, iu 
his Bcientifio divinity, though his poetry expressed such 
a feeling of the perfect unity of the Sen with the 
Father? I apprehend that our dislike of those artificiiJ 
arrangements which mingle so discordantly with the 
musie of hia song, grows in proportion to the awe and 
reverence with which we accept its inward meaning. 
I apprehend Arianism is inevitably involved in these 
arrangements, because they confound time with eter- 
nity, and because while we dwell on them we cannot 
feel, however much we may desire it, that the Mind 
which demands justice and denounces evil, is one with 
the Mind in which lives all mercy and forgiveness. 

Is this theory, then, found iu the words of St. Peter ? 
I know that some neologians of out day will say 
instantly, ' Of course it is. He was a mere vulgar Jew. 

1' If you ask whether it is in St. John, or in the Gospel 
* which passed by his name, the answer might be dif- 
* ferent.' Such language is very peremptory. But surely 
it ia not enough to make assertions without examining 
ihe documents upon which they profess to be founded- 
Look into this passage. See whether the theory of an 
arrangement made before the Fall, with reference to it 
And its eousequcnces, is there, or whether we have put 
it there. See whether what is there does not corre- 
toond most exactly with what we find in the dAaw^Vft 
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who wna St. Peter's companion before and after thei 
Resurreetion ; whether the correspondence does not 
add one link to the chain of evidence, which shows that 
he who has given the most simple and childlike record, 
of our Lord's acts and words was not a dry systematic. 
theologian of the second century, who basely and blaa-> 
phemously forged the name of the beloved disciple 
endorse a lie. 

There was one, St, Peter says, who was verily foi 
known before the, foundation of the world. What woulct 
such words seem to denote, but that there was on&' 
whom the Father of all knew, and who, in the fullest 
and most intimate sense, knew Hira, before the earth 
or the lowest part of the dust of the world was formed?- 
What is this but that which the Book of Proverbs had' 
said already, when it spoke of Wisdom as one brought up 
with Him; His inmost counsellor? What is it but what 
was afterward gathered up in the wonderful sentence] 
The Word was with God and the Word was God.- 
Without Him, was not anything made that was m 
The Book of Proverbs goes on to say, that His delightt 
were with the sons of Men. St. John had said. In Him' 
was Life and the Life was the Liglit of Men. It must 
then be ail important that men should know Him^ 
from whom their light comes, in whom their life dwells. 
But how could they know Him ? How could they look, 
into the Eteraal secret? What apprehension could 
they have of that life which He had with the Father, 
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that life which does not belong to time and its acci- 
deiitSj that life which can only be spoken of as eternal? 
St. Peter assumes that ive could know nothing of it, 
that all our guesses about it must be wild guesses, 
mere dreama derived from our own earthly asisociations 
and discoveries, if this life had not been manifested. 
But the veil, he says, has been withdrawn which hid 
His divine nature, His relation to the Eternal Father, 
&om us, And how has it been withdrawn ? He has 
appeared in our world, in our nature; He has sacrificed 
Himself. In that sacrifice we see what He is— what 
He always has been. His acta here, plain and palpable, 
done among men, done for men, have shown forth that 
perfect fihal obedience to the Creator of all things, 
that entire filial union with the Eternal Father, which 
is the ground of the universe and the ground of our 
humanity. 
I think if we had no other words to guide us than 
. .those in the text, we should be forced to put this con- 
\ strnction upon them. And then this fore-knowledffe of 
which it speaks, instead of being a provision that 
is contingent upon human events and human will — 
instead of being an anticipation, which every devout 
^L man shrinks from attributing to Him to whom all 
^H things are naked and open, to whom past, present, and 
^B {iiture are one — becomes the communion of will and 
^K purpose in the persons of the Godhead, our behef in 
^■jV&ich saves us from the necessity and the horror ni 
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ascribing self-will to the Author of all ; and enables 
us to see how a perfectly loving will can only be 
uttered and shown forth by one who enters into it, 
yields himself to it. 

That this obedience should be the means of recti- 
fj-ing the diaordcrs of the universe, of bringing back 
the state of things which self-will has broken and dis- 
turbed, of re-establishing the kingdom and righteoi 
neaa of God, of renewing and subduing the hearts 
human beings, this is what we should with wonder an^; 
trembling expect ; this is what corresponds so blessedly, 
so perfectly, to the deepest prophecies in the spirit of 
mankind; this is the very Gospel which has brought 
light into the midst of onr darkness, life into the 
midst of our death, But we must not change and 
invert God's order to make it square with our condi- 
tion; if we do, it will not meet the necessities of that 
condition. We must not start from the assumption of 
discord and derangement, however natural to crea- 
tures that are conscious of discord and derangement 
such a course may be ; we must begin with hanuony 
and peace, and so understand why they have been 
broken, how they have prevailed and shall prevail. 

It is for this reason, I conceive, that the apostles, 
when they dwell so continually upon the effects of the 
divine and human sacriiice in taking away sin and 
utterly removing all the effects of it, yet lead us back 
to a ground of sacrifice in the divine nature ; in that 
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iubmission of the Son to the Father, that perfect unity 
of Purpose, Will, Substance, between them, whence 
the obedience and fellowship of all unfallen beings, the 
obedience and fellowship of all restored beings, must 
be derived, and by wliicli they are sustained. Believing 
such a mystery of a Will commanding and a Will 
obeying, and of a Spirit uniting both, to lie beueath 
all the order of nature, all the actions of men ; there 
comes forth from both the same testimony to the Crea- 
tor and the Father. 

The poet has boldly spoken of Duty as the lawgiver 
to which all nature bows, and from which all her grace 
and beauty proceeds: — 

(J 
bid 
And, doubtless, the more we studied the secrets of 
nature, and entered into her most intricate relations, 
the more we should be impressed with the sense of 
government and obedience — of a law which all things 
confess, and to which all yield unresisting homage. We 
should see that hfe and productiveness are the effects of 
even and regular submission ; that tempests and whirl- 
winds, and whatever tumults break the monotony of the 
world, are themselves proofs that it is not under the 
^Bjdrey of a dead law, but of a living one ; of a Lawgiver 
^Hiio guides and controls its energies, and makes them 

^^ ■ —-'- - 



'FlowerB laugh befora thee in thek beda. 
And Fragrfinae in th; footing treada ; 
Thou dost preBarvB the stars from wrong, 
bid the must auclent Heavens through thee aro fntah and st 
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serve still higher purposes of His will. And so we ai 
led I'rom the wonderful macliiuery and mysterious powei 
of the physical universe — the wheels within whi 
which a living spirit guides, where there is such intri 
cacy and such simplicity — to that moral world, all tb 
elements of which appear to be continually clashing viti 
each other, where disobedience aud self-will have 
to make themselves the law. It is through this coil 
fusion that the light breaks in which illuminates tb 
other world, aud shows us the secret of its loveliness, Med 
are taught that the death which has come into the woil 
is a sign and pledge that all their life is from God 
they come with the dead animal to make that coufeasia 
and yield themselves to Him. Men, seeing the punish 
ment of a violent and disobedient world, confess by s: 
fice that the earth can exist only by submission to : 
living and gracious Ruler. Heads of families find the 
sacrifice is the only bond which can keep fathers an 
children, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, I 
one. God calls nations out of a chaos of turbulent 
warring elements. They find that sacrifice must kea 
tliem from relapsing into endless war. Individual 
discover that all right-doing has its ground in sacrifia 
aud they find, when they have offended, it is becaua 
they have chosen to break loose from the law of sacrl 
fice. So it is proved that obedience and sacrifice are thi 
very conditious of truth and righteousness, that they 
belong to man who is made in God's likeness, becausQ' 
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-JJaey are iuvoh'etl iu the I'cry character and being of God 

■BliiQseir. 

^^ This wonclerful truth, so utterly coiitradictovy to all 
the notions which men had formed to themselves of 
tlieir Creator, when they Lad supposed Him to be a 
mere power, who might exercise caprieioua vengeance 
upon them, and whom they were to conciliate by their 
sacrifices ; — and yet which was implied in those I'ery 
sacrifices, and in every act of real obedience and devo- 
tion, by parent, friend, warrior, sage — in every act 
which had been acknowledged as truly acceptable to the 
gods — in every dream of gods who themselves deigned 
to be deliverers of men; this truth, I say, had been 
unfolding itself gradually to the seers and aufferera 
among the chosen people. The Bible is a history of 
the discovery. But surely St. Peter's words are true 
to the letter. The manifestation of this perfect Son of 
God,^of this Lamb, iu whom dwelt the very law of 
sacrifice, whose whole mind and heart were fashioned 
into conformity with it, wlio never swerved, or broke 
loose, from it — this manifestation was reserved for the 
latter days. Though men have stumbled, and do 
stumble, at the records of the life of Jesus of Nazai'eth; 
thougli they cau find iuiiumerable reasons for not 
iicceptiug these records, and though the inconsistent 
unbelief of Christians haa often justified then- suspicion ; 
yet there has been a witness, in the hearts of successive 
generations of poor, and sorrowing, and sinful people : 
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'Thia is the history of a sacrifice — of a man who i 
' making a sacrifice, — of a sacrifice of God.' They maj 
have been utterly unable to arrange these thoughts 
their minds, to explain them according to a theory 
and. therefore, they have been ready to accept anj 
theory which has been made for them. But the mora 
conviction : ' This is the Lamb of God ; this is He ii 
' whom we see the very miud, and will, and purpose 
' Him who created us ; this ia the Lamb of God, 
' whom we see the perfect surrender of a man to thai 
' will and mind of God ' — this conviction, unable to pot 
itself into words, has breathed itself out in the prayeri 
and agonies of tens of thousands of men and women, 
on sick beds which no priest has visited, in lonel]^ 
dungeons which no philanthropist has heard of. The 
heart and reason have affirmed in opposition to all t 
cavillings of unbelief, ' He who perfectly sympathised 
'with US in our evil, must be the man who i 
' from all evil ; He who has entirely given up Himsel) 
' to death, must be the mighty God.' 
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'PoramaKh ai ye hunn thai ye were not rideemed mlh corruptible tltwi 
a> silver and gold, from your vain convenation raxived bi/ Iradilion 
from your fathtni bat mUh the predom Nood of Chritt, as of a 
lamh wUhoat blaniah and vsiOumt ipol.' 

Last Sunday I inquired into the force of the words 
which follow these. I wish to consider, to-day, how the 
Bacrifice of the Lamh, who was foreknown before the 
foimdation of the world, is conbected with Redemption. 
I desire that we should limit ourselves to that question ; 
reserving the consideration of other subjects, such as 
Bfiinission, Propitiation, Intercession, for future occa- 
siona. Great inconvenience, I think, has resulted from 
a loose habit of confounding the ideas which these 
words express, as if they were not capable of separate 
illustration. I am satisfied that there is no such careless- 
ness in the Scripture use of them ; that ea.cb. Via* -a. 
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distinct sense of its own, and will lieiir, and reward, a 
distinct investigation. Then we shall know how hat* 
mooious they are ; Low they all converge to one point; 
bow they illustrate and unfold the Divine Mind. 

But before I enter upon tliia examination, I wish to 
show you how the remajka which I made last Sunday, 
bear upon a topic, which happens to be occupying thu 
minds of many thoughtful people at this time,— a topi« 
in which moral and physical science have become rathsj 
curiously blended. Many years ago, a Scotch Divint^ 
whose remarkiible abilities were even less remarkable 
than the benevolence and nobleness of his heart, pub- 
lished some sermons upon the connexion of Kevelatioi 
with modern Astronomy. Assuming, what he supposed 
to be the settled opinion of scientific men, that our 
system contains a multitude of worlds, and that e 
of these worlds may have as many intelligent inhabitant! 
as our own, he grappled with the question : How sitdl 
a doctrine was consistent with the enormous iraportanof 
which the Christian revelation seemed to attach to th< 
creature — Man?: How it was possible, that such t 
insect, as he would appear to be, in the midst of sut 
an universe, could be the subject of a great scheme g 
Redemption, in which the Son of God was the agenti 
It was answered, that modern science does not oal] 
lead us to think of the great, but of the little; tha; 
the wonders of the mici'oscope are as overwhelmin| 
fls tliose of the telescopej that it does not diminia 
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idea of the Creator, to believe that lie is con- 
triving for tbe very minutest of His creatures; that, 
in thinking so, we aoqnire a new sense of His wisdom 
and greatness, as well as of His love; that the economy 
of our redemption, — place us as low aa you will in the 
scale of iutelligeuces, — make us numerically aa in- 
sigQificant as you will, — may explain the depths of 
the divine resources to the admiring students and 
FWorshippers of innumerable worlds, or systems of 
irids. 

It has been argued recently, by an anonymous writer, 

of great talent and most various information, that the 

hypothesis on which these Discourses proceed is not one 

rbicb the latest scientific discoveries encourage; that 

is more likely that we are alone in the universe, than 

lat we are surrounded by creatures having capacities 

all similar to ours ; that, if we hold that opinion, we 

free from the difficulty, which it required all the 

;enuity and eloquence of the Scottish divine to dispose 

'; that then wc may understand perfectly, why our 

fill], and our sin, and our deliverance, should assume 

what, otherwise, would seem so disproportionate a place 

in the divine order. 

On the scientific question, I can, of course, presume 

say nothing, except that whatever is true must be 

; that the most beautiful dreams and the 

loat esquisite reasonings are good for nothing, if they 

at war with that which is; that moralists and theo- 
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logians never can have an interest in maintaining anjr 
propoaition that is physically unsound. Dut as some 
have thought that Cliiiatianity would gain an advantags^ 
if it could narrow the dimensions of the intelligent 
universe, — that it would be well for us, because we an 
believers in Scripturej to snatch at the hope, which t 
probable absence of an atmosphere in the moon holda 
out, that every part of creation, except our planet, maj 
be tenantless — I think it is very needful, that we should 
ask ourselves, whether we have this motive for looking 
unfairly at the evidence; whether, if the next wavB 
of scientific discovery should sweep us from the ledgs 
on which we had found a temporary standing, we should 
feel our theological position more insecure. I believe 
that, ao long as we fancy our transgressions and; 
sins form the groundwork of the divine Revelation,— 
so loug as we thiuk that the purpose of the Creatw 
was turned into a new and strange direction, by tha 
evils of mfen perpetrated or foreseen — so long 
shall be uneasy when we think that myriads may be 
living under the law of the same King and Father, o 
whose history we know nothing. This restlessnew 
will he experienced most strongly by those who fe^ 
how glorious a principle that of Sacrifice is ; hoW 
impossible it is to imagine a blessed world in which ii^ 
docs not exist. For if that which seems to be tho 
source of all good to God's intelligent creatures ia 
contingent upon the existence of Sin, we could scarcely' 
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bear — awful and monstrous as the assertion may sound 
— to conceive of intelligent creatures without ain. 
But if sacrifice is implied in the very Original of the 
universe — if it is involved in the very nature and being 
of God — if it was expressed in the divine obedience of the 
Son before the worlds wercj — if the manifestation of it 
in the latter days, was to take away Sin, because Sin and 
Sacrifice are the eternal opposites — then indeed we may 
believe that the telescope will only give us another sense 
of the truth, which the microscope has already revealed, 
that every conceivable multiplication of ivorlds, and of 
spiritual creatures, will only manifest some aspect of 
that love which was gathered up in the Cross of Cal- 
vary. I do not think that these remarks are a digres- 
sion from the proper subject of this discourse; I believe 
they are a suitable preparation for it. 

When the Scriptures speak of Christ's Sacrifice as a 
Redemption, you will find that they give the word its 
simplest and most natural force. 'Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel, for He hath visited and redeemed His 
j/eople,' is the burthen of all the songs of the New, and 
of the Old, Testament. God is assumed everywhere to 
be carrying out the deliverance of His people, who are, 
therefore, assumed, by some means, to have fallen into 
captivity. The sacrifice is a means to this end; the 
mei\us which God uses ; the power by which He ran- 
soms the enslaved captive. 

Set this thought, I beseech yon, distinctly before ^our 
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minds, and then compare it with what you know of tha- 
effects which heathens attributed to their sacrifices- 
yes, and with the notions which you have yourselvea 
connected mth sacrifices. There is, at the root of both, 
I am satisfied, an acute sense of some oppression, from 
which the suppliant wants to be set free ; and of a 
Dehverer, who may be willing, or may be induced, to 
undertake his cause. But does not this thought minglo 
with the whole service? 'The oppression I am anffep* 
' ing comes from the Lord of the universe; from the- 
' highest power of all. He has laid it upon me : andj 
' in order to shake it off, I miist first secure the aid of 
' some powerful ally ; next, I must do a number of 
' slavish acts — acts which I feel to be very burdensome 
' and oppressive, but which it is worth while to 
' through, for the sake of escaping heavier penalties 
' which may overtake me if I neglect them?' Is not 
this the habit of feeling which you detect in many 
who submit to religious duties in Christian lands? 
Have you not detected it iu your own hearts f And 
is it not the very reverse of that idea of sacrifice whidto 
we should recognise, if we associated it, as the Scripture^. 
do, with the idea of redemption ? 

Determine, at all events, which view of the subject; 
whether it agrees or jars with our habits, is most con- 
sistent with that doctrine of sacrifice which we hAvt 
been discovering in tlie Old Testament, The great 
truth of all which has come out before us, is that tha 
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sacrifices were God's sacrifices, — not merely in tlint tiiey 
were offered to Him, but in that He origiunted and 
prepared them. And, when they assumed the most 
legal and precise forra, they were appointed expressly 
to commemorate a redemption of the Israelites, — a re- 
demption accomplished for them with a high hand, and 
.1 stretched out arm, hy the Lord God of Israel, — a re- 
demption from an actual tyrant. 

k Still the thought will present itself: ' Whatever may 
fcave hecn the case with the Jews, the redemptiou, the 
' spiritnal redemption, we. Christians, speak of, is surely 
' from some evil inflicted or threatened by God — ^justly 
_^' inflicted and threatened — deserved by us, no doubt,^ — 
k^but still proccediug fi'om Him.' As the object I pro- 
Pf^dsed to myself was to discover what the Scripture 
teaching is, I can only answer this question by referring 
you to the passages in which tlie word occurs. Take, 
first, our own passage : 'Forasmuch as ye know thai ye 
were not redeejned with corruptible things, as silver and 
gnld, from your vain conversation received by tradition 
from your fathers ; but with the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb without blemish and without tpot.' There 
is no difiiculty in giving this language a definite signi- 
fication. St. Peter was writing to a set of people — 
chiefly Israelites — who were scattered through different 
provinces of Asia. Their condition explained to him 
what he had read in the Law and Prophets, what he 
^^^d experienced himself. The Law speaks of the svii.% 
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of the fathers as being \-isited upon the children. Th© 
Prophets shoWj how idolatrous notions respecting God, 
— the confusion of Him vrith the works of His hand^ 
with the powers of Nature, with evil and malignant 
persons, — increased from generation to generatioa; 
the falsehood of the father growing falser still in th^ 
children, till the sense of truth, and witli it the sens* 
of righteousness and moral order, became nearly extinct^ 
Such a growth of corruption Hn habits and notions,- 
such a continual alienation from the mind of God, — thejr 
led, not heathens, but their own countrymen, to expect, 
if they forgot that they were a chosen people, if they 
became mere receivers of traditions from their fathers, 
not believers in the Lord God of their fathers. The 
moral state of the Israelites, as described in the Old 
Testament, at various periods, ia precisely that of S 
people sunk iu a vain canversation — in a low habitual 
idolatry and lieartlessneas, which had begun in one age» 
and had been transmitted, with&esh accessions, to the 
next. The scattered Jews in the provinces of th(r 
Roman empire, whether they retained a strong sense 
of their separation, and held intercourse chiefly with 
each other, or whether they mixed with the heathens 
round about them, must have presented striking exam- 
ples of this degeneracy. To them St. Peter came 
preaching of Christ, the Son of David, the Son of God, 
who had come down from heaven, not to do His own 
wiii, but the will of Him who sent Him, who had 
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made the one aacrifice whicli took away the aius of 
the world. The message was received by some of these 
degraded Jews. It became to them the message of 
a new life. The groveUing thoughts of God, which 
had been accumulating for years in their own minds, 
which had been the deposit of centuries, were scattered 
to the winds. The old words, which they Lad heard, 
that He was the Redeemer and King of His people, 
awakened to life in them. These words prepared them 
for the new, and still more astonishing, news, that 
this King was a Father, that He claimed them as His 
children, that they might arise and go to Him, in the 
faith that He had owned them, accepted them, deli- 
vered tliem. 

St. Peter could turn to these people, and say boldly: 
' Ton have been I'edeemed from your vain traditional 
' notions, and from the degeneration that was consequent 
' upon them ; you know? that you have. And recollect 
' now, recollect always, who has redeemed you. You 
' cannot think that I was the author of the blessing, 
' because I declared it to you. My message must have 
' been a lie, if it came from me ; I was ns much in- 
' volved in these traditions, as ignorant of God, as you 
' were. He has raised us out of that ignorance. But 
' consider again the extent of the redemption. I did 
' not tell you of a Father, who cared for you, the 
' dwellers in Pontua and Galatia, above all the otlier 
' people of the Earth. I told you of a La.m\i ol Q»<A 
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' wlio took away the sins of the world. It was th« 
' belief in Him which lifted you out of your misemlilfl 
' subjection to visible things, out of your dark ani 
' slavish notions concerning God, out of your dread ant 
' horror of Him ; are you not conscious that it was f 
' You believed that in Him God has manifested Hii( 
' own fatherly will; you acknowledged Him who had 
' given up Himself, as your King, Hold fast thil 
' faith ; remember, now and ever, that it is God Him' 
' self who has redeemed you out of bondage of whici 
' none can understand the bitterness and cruelty s 
' well as yourselves. And the ransom-nn^ey, th« 
' price of your redemption, has not been corruptible 
' silver and gold. It has been the blood of Hit 
' only Son. He has made this mighty offering t 
' that which is dearest to Him, that He might biiw 
' you to Himself, that He might vindicate His i 
' fatherly love to you, and claim you as His adopte( 
' sons/ 

There might arise a great many questions, in thi 
hearts of St. Peter's disciples afterwards, about tlu 
meaning and operation of this sacrifice ; he migb 
reply to them in various ways, as he does in this lettet 
But with these questions he has no direct busines 
in the present passage. Tlie one thought, ' You haT 
• been delivered out of an actual bondage, no 
' imaginary or a technics one; and this has been th 
' process of your deliverance,' occupies him here. 
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connects an experience of their minds with a fact. He 
treats that fact as the manifestation of an eternal law 
of Sacrifice; of a Person in whom that law was perfectly 
realized. 

I have been anxious that you should dwell upon this 
particular iustanec of the use of the word, because it 
illustrates the practical method of the New Testament 
teachers, as well as the principle which is embodied 
in their Gospel to mankind. But I do not wish to rest 
upon that single instance. St. Paul's circumstauces 
were very different from those of St. Peter ; the habits 
of their ^inds were different; the people whom they 
taught were very different. 

Let us take an example, then, of the use of the same 
word from him. He is writing to Titus, who was 
settled iu Crete ; the overseer of a Church, in wliich 
the Gentile element was probably predominant. St. 
Paul is telling him, with the authority of an apostle 
and a father, what lessons he should impart to Lis 
flock. Here is the suniTnary of the doctrine; 'For the 
grace of God that bringeih salvation hath appeared to 
all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly, in this present world; looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ ; who gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniqidly, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 'IHtus ii. 
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11 — 15, Here you Lave a phrase different from St. 
Peter's, — a more comprehenaive one. Instead of ' /A* 
vain conversalion received by tradition ' we have. 
'from all iniquity^ — avofiUfi. But surely the spirit of' 
the two passages is essentially the same. The bondage 
of the Cretans, as of all men, was to irregularity,? 
disorder and lawlessness. They were slaves, becanse' 
they were separated from the true spring and source 
of order; because they were living as if He were not, 
as if some other than He were, their Ruler, and the 
Ruler of the universe. But His grace had shone forth 
upon all men. It was a saving, delivering grace : one 
that rescued from imgodlineas, aud from the lusts of 
the world; one that produced a righteous, self-restrain- 
ing, manly, devout, life ; one that kindled the hopo^ 
and expectation of a still brighter shining forth of thff 
glory of God, and of Jesus Christ — who gave up Himsetf^ 
for the very purpose of redeeming us from evil, and 
making us zealous of good works. Here, as in the othel' 
case, the redemption is clearly connected with the' 
sacrifice. God is said to manifest His own gracff. 
through that sacrifice. Christ surrenders Himself to' 
do the will of God; and the result of that surrender 
is, that men may be rescued from a state which is con-. 
trary to the will of God — a state of separatiou from' 
Hira, and of consequent immorality, lawlessness, and 
moral debasement. 
i have quoted, I believe, the only two passages itt 
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wliicli the simple verb XvTpoot occurs, with the excep- 
tion of one, in St. Luke's report of the walk of the dis- 
ciples to Eminaua, where they say, ' TVe ihouglit that it 
had been He which should have redeemed Israel.' There 
is, however, a very remarkable passage, in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in which the subatantive 'KvTptam^ occurs. 
It is this, 'That Christ being come an Hiffk Priest of good 
things to come, by a greater, and more perfect, tabernacle, 
not made with hands, — that is to say, not of this building ; 
neither by the blood of bulls and calves, but by His own 
blood, He entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained (or found} eternal redemption for v3. For, if 
the blood of bulls, and of goals, and the ashes of an 
heifer spHnkling the tmclean, sanctifieth to the purifying 
ofthefiesh; how much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who, through the Eternal Spirit, offered Himself to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works, to serve the living 
God?' I must, hereafter, consider this great passage 
for another purpose ; I refer to it now because it con- 
nects so remarkably the obtaining of redemption with 
the offering of the blood of Christ ; and because it ex- 
plains so fully, what the writer's idea of redemption is. 
He who vindicated for us a right to enter into the 
presence of God, and enabled us to enter into it — 'He 
who purified the conscience from dead works, that it 
might serve the living God' — He has found the redemp- 
tion for us. As if he had said — ' Do you not know that 
' there has been an oppression on your conscience, v. 
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' tyranuy wliich you could not shake off? Do jou not 
' kiiow that this oppression arose from a sense of sepa- 
' ration from God, of being at war with Ilim ? Do 
' you not know that, while you have that senae, you 
' cannot pray to Him as a Father, you cannot serve 
' Him as a hving God ? And can any one emancipate 
' his own conscience from this bondage ? Does not 
' God emaucipnte it, when, instead of asking you to 
' make the sacrifices which you feel that you cannot 
' makcj He procliiims His gracious wilt in that Son, who 
' perfectly does His will, by offering up Himself?' 

When we have entered into these applications of the 
word — Redemption, and when we have tested them, by 
considering what vain habits, handed down from c 
fathers, what iniquity, what bonds of eouacience, ' 
have need to be dehvered from, and by asking ourselrC 
what but the belief in a sacrifice made by God i 
deliver us from them ; — when we have proved their powi 
in another way, by considering wliether there is i 
power that is effectual to break the chains of supei 
tiou, and of moral corruption, which Christian or Paj 
nations have inherited, and are wearing — then we mu 
be able to appreciate the force of some of those passa^ 
in which St. Paul carries out the same idea into heighl 
and depths, which at first make ns dizzy, and yet which a 
continually visited by men of all ranks and intellects,- 
nay, to which they are driven by the every day sorronj 
and trials of earth. He speaks of redemption^ that % 
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the forgiveness of siqb ; he speaks of a redemption of 
the body, which is biirdcncd with the weight of sick- 
ness and death ; he speaks of a redemption of the whole 
creation, which is still in travail, but shall be delivered, 
and shall enjoy the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
These are hints of mighty themes upon which I de not 
purpose to dwell, because I would rather you found out 
for yourselves how they all belong to the idea of the 
one Sacrifice, how iniseparable they are from it. But 
there ia one help which I can give you in that search, 
by directing you to some sentences which our Lord 
spoke when He was Himself on cavth. The word 
Xihpov, which is translated (rightly, I should suppose) 
rajisom, was used by Him in oue of Hia discourses, 
which is reported in the twentieth chapter of St. 
Matthew. I should like you to reflect upon the occa- 
sion on which He used it. It was when the mother of 
Zebedee's children had asked that her two sons might sit, 
one on the right hand, and one on the left, in His king- 
dom. The other ten apostles, we are told, showed great 
indignation at the two brothers. 'But Jems called tftem 
unto Him, and said, Ye know that the princes of the Gen- 
tiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are great 
exercise authority vpon them. But it shall not be so 
among you : but whosoever will be great among yott, lei him 
lie your minisler ; and whosoever mil be chief among you, 
let him be your servant: even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to tymv. Hu 
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Ufe a ransom for many.' I do not tliink it is just \ 
that place we should have espected to find this phrase 
Wc speak of the unspeakably costly raDsom whicl 
Christ offered for the redetDption of man, and we spea 
truly. He teaches us wherein the costliness of it ( 
sisted. He humbled Himself; He became a servant 
He was the servant of all. Here was the sacrifice wit! 
which God was well pleased ; here was the costly obla 
tion ; here was the mighty ransom by which the Om 
was able to deliver the many. The lowliest of all i 
the One who most showed forth the glory of God's lovej 
the lowliest of all was the One who could alone exercise 
God's power ou hehalf of Hia creatures. That powei 
was a redeeming power ; that power came forth wheD 
the Son gave up Hia Spirit to His Father ; that power; 
becomes efiFectual for us, when it redeems us from oui 
pride, when it breaks that chain which has kept i 
in slavery to the Spirit of Disobedience, which haj 
hindered us from serving the living God. "We know) 
the meaning of the Ransom, we understand the great- 
ness of the Sacrifice, when we give up the craving to bo 
chief of all, and ask for the Spirit of Christ to make us 
the servants of all. 
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'jurist hath redeemed tis from the cutis of the law, Setn^ made a cant 
for ta : for U U writlen. Cursed u every one that hangeth on alree: 

't that the ilemng of Abraham ta<yht nuns on Ihe Gentikt through 
a Chriits that loe might recdvc the promise of the S^rit ihro^h 
faith: 

As I proposed in my last sermon to esamine the uses 
of the word Redemption in the New Testament when 
it is connected with sacrifice, you may wonder that 
I passed over such a memorable text as this. I passed 
it over, because I thought I should treat the subject 
more fairly, if I confined myself to the word \vrpov, 
its compounds and its cognates. The verb 'redeemed' 
here is not one of these. This, however, is not one 
of the cases, of which there are many in the Epistles, 
that offer a fair ground of complaint against the authors 
of our version, for adapting the same rendering to two 
different words. It would be difficult, ijiiW'^'ij ^n 'mi-^ 
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a better equivalent than that which they have chosen 
for either expression. The mere word here does not 
suggest the thought of ransom quite so directly as 
those of which I spoke last Sunday^ it means simply 
^ to buy out / but the idea of a slave for whom a firiend 
obtains freedom^ not by arms^ but by purchase in the 
market^ is always present in it. Although it sometimes 
occurs without any distinct allusion to price or pur- 
chase-money^ as in the phrase^ Redeeming the time, yet^ 
generally, that is not only implied, but forced upon our 
notice. It is so in that celebrated passage, in the^fifth 
chapter of the book of Revelation (where, indeed, the 
simple verb dr/opa^o) is used), ' Thou art worthy to take 
the book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.^ It is 
so assuredly in the sentence before us, where Christ is 
said to redeem us from a curse, by becoming a curse 
Himself. 

I might, therefore, at once assume, that the purchase 
spoken of here came under the same principle with 
the ransom or redemption which we read of in the 
Epistle of St. Peter, and in the Epistles to Titus and 
to the Hebrews. T might take it for granted, that, in 
one case as much as in the other, God was spoken of as 
delivering His creatures from an oppression under which 
they had fallen, and as bringing them back into their 
true and rightful service, which is perfect freedom. 
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tmiglit assume thaf Sacrifice was tlie method, the only 
method, by which tlie chains that hound man's spirit 
could be broken, precisely because they were chains 
on a spirit, not on a mere animal. I might trace here, 
as I traced before, that union and co-operation of the 
will of the Father with the will of tlie Sou, which was,* 
as St. Peter taught us, before all worlds ; which lay 
at the very ground of creation, hut which was never 
manifested in its fulness till the Son yielded up Himself 
to the death of the Cross, 

I know, however, tliat there are associations with the 
phrase, ' curse of the Law' which greatly interfere with 
this belief. I do not say how far these associations are 
produced, or promoted, by one system of theological 
teaching or another. I do not profess to trace them to 
their origin. I am sure that they haunt you and me. 
I am sure it requires an efTort, and a very careful effort, 
to disengage ourselves from them, because they are 
intertwined with very righteous and saered feehngs ; 
and because, at the same time, they gain great strength 
from tempers and habits, which, though not righteous 
or sacred, arc very natural to us all. Every Englishman 
understands, and confesses, that Law has its root in the 
mind of God, that it is one great utterance of His mind. 
He feels that the decrees of Law must be executed; 
that no tenderness or graciousness towards individual 
offenders, or towards a multitude of offenders, ought to 
auspend or weaken their execution. The curse of theLa.'w 
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lie feels la something very tremeHdoua indeed; liow caA 
it be other than the curse of God ? But if it is thi^ 
when Christ is said to redeem us from the curse of Law^ 
can anythiog else be meant, than that lie redeems i 

from the curse which God Himself had denounced, and 
was prepared to enforce, against Hia creatures? that Ha 
atepped in, as their Advocate, to shield them &om Hi( 
Father's indignation ; that He olfered Ilia blood whiclt 
was an adequate purchase-money or ransom from it? 

I wish you to perceive, not how startling tliis view oi 
the subject is, but how readily it presents itself to us aa 
a most logical and consistent explanation of the apostle's 
meaning ; how it conspires with a behef which ia sound 
in itself, and cloaely akin to the habits of our nation^ 
character; how it appeals, also, to our sense of an evil 
in ourselves which requii-cs the most wonderful process^ 
for its extirpation. I have no hope of overcoming sudli 
influences as these by merely arguing, that, if this be 
the true and scriptin-al statement of the case, we mu8| 
abandon all the conclusions respecting Sacrifice which 
we have deduced liitlierto from an examination of 
Scripture, and adopt that theory of it which patriarchs; 
lawgivers, prophets, apostles seem to have agreed i 
denouncing. Unless this particular phrase, curse tif the 
Law, and the special aspect of redemption which St. 
Paul connects with it, can be explained, without resort- 
ing to the hypothesis I am speaking of — unless the £ 
planatioQ can be shown to be more in accordance witte 
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Hie teaching of the apoatlea than the popular one — we 
shall talk in. rain ahout general principles, or inferences 
from the course of the Bihle history. But it BCetns to 
me, that, if we will softer St. Paul to be his own inter- 
preter—not in some other part of his writings, hut in 
that part wherein this sentence occurs — we .shall find 
OUT way into such an apprehension of the suhject, as 
will make the doctrine of Christ becoming a curse that 
He might redeem us from a curse, not the confutation, 
but the most perfect illustration, of tlie principle, that 
the loving Will of the Father is the moving cause of the 
dehverance of mau, and of the Sacrifice by which that 
deHverance has been accomplished. 

The Galatians had, at first, accepted St. Paul as the 
preacher of a Gospel. News concerning the God who 
made them was what they wanted; that which the 
tentmaker of Tarsus brought them was emphatically 
good news. He reminds them in his letter what it 
was. ' God gent forth His Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that v>ere under t/ie 
law, that they might receive the adoption of sons.^ 
They had a right to believe that. The God of the 
whole earth had said that He was their Father. It 
was not a mere name ; He had given them a sign of 
His adoption ; He had promised, with that sign, to give 
them His Spirit in their hearts, that they might call 
upon Him as their Father. If they believed this 
message, they received the sign. St. Paul asked them. 
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whether they merely received that ? Did there not c 
with it a joy, and thank fid n ess, and wonder — a 
feeling such as they never had before ? But, very soon, 
tefiehers came among them, who said that the Gospd 
was, after allj but a preparation for the Law. Tbej" 
had been, the most part of themj Gentiles, worship- 
pers of false gods, with none of the privileges of tb» 
chosen race of the children of Abraham. ' Did they 
' really fancy that they were to spring at once into thff 
'highest condition which human beings could enjoy? 
' Did they deem that they were to be in as good a conr 
' dition as those who had for centuries been under th( 
' divine discipline, who had the law and covenants? 
' What a monstrous supposition ! The man who hat 
' encouraged them in it was manifestly imposing upon 
'them, tempting them to their ruin. Baptism was good^ 
' but it was the induction to a higher good. If they 
' would be circumcised, then, indeed, they might benefit 
' by the coming of the Christ into the world ; for He 
' had come mainly to expound the Law, to bring back the 
' religion of the old times, which the modem teachers had 
' corrupted, to make that the religion of the whole earth.' 
The doctrine was most plausible; when is not a 
doctrine that leads men into slavery plausible ? The 
Galatians received it ; the preacher of the Gospel was 
discarded as a dangerous sophist; the preachers of the 
Law were hailed as wise and moral guides, who could 
show those who followed them an old and safe road to 
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aven. St. Paul meets his opponents in this letter. 
jje asks for no qiiarter, and gives none. He regards the 
fcaestion as one of life and death ; one upon which the 
tl slavery, or freedom, of the nations of the earth 

(pended. He believes equally that the understanding 

" of the Old Scriptures depended upon it. These Judaiaera 

he will not admit to he Jews ; they know nothing of 

their own privileges, or of the end for which God had 

chosen their fathers. 

To this point he especially addresses himself, Tliey 
wished to be Abraham's children; they wished all men 
to he under the Law, as they had been. The two 
wishes were incompatible. Was Abraham under a 
Law ? No ! he was under a blessing. The covenant 
Tvith him did not mean, if Moses spoke truly, that 
he was commanded to do certain things, and to leave 
certain things undone. It meant that the Lord of all 
declared Himself to him, and took him to be Hia friend. 
And the Covenant was to be a universal one. The 
tenor of it was : ' In thee, and in thy seed, shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.' This was the ground- 
work of the Jewish nation. This was the groundwork 
of all the righteouaneaa of its first father. He believed 
the God who had spoken to him, who had given him 
this promise; so he rose to the stature of a righteous 
man. He became like the Being who had adopted him. 

But the Law, St. Paul goes on to argue, was no part of 
this blessing. Its function was of a different, s, ti\tttfCs?i 
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opposite kind ; it was added because of transgre 
And what it did was to pronounce a curse upon the 
transgress ioD3, It denounced death against thei 
' What is it then,' he asks, ' that you, the preachers i 
' this new Gospel to the Galatians, want for yourselv 
'and for them? Do you wish to he under a cura 
' Is that the great hcncfit which hclongs to the chos 
' people, that t!ie great boon it is to confer on 
' world?' 

The question was a startling one ; hut it was not 
merely startling; it came from the inmost experieiice 
of St. Paul himself; it appealed to the experience of 
the Jew. St. Paul had gloried in the Law as much as 
any of them could do. He had hoasted of the wonderful 
advantage he had over the Gentile world in possessing 
it. And, by degrees, it presented itself to him aa 
a tremendous sword which was hanging over bimj 
which was ready to slay him, whom it seemed so greatl] 
to favour. In the strictest sense, it cursed liifn . 
made him conscious of evil within Lim which out 
off from God, which made it impossible for him 
trust God, though he found that it was the very chari 
teristic of Abraham and David, and of all the heroes 
his race, that they did trust God. The Jews, generally 
might not have felt all, or a thousandth part of wl 
the apostle Lad felt, because they were less in eamea 
but they knew very well that they were not trustii 
Gem], — that they dreaded Him, fled from Him, looks 
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^on Him as having given tliem a Law wbich they 
wece to boast of, but which they could not keep, which 
set them above other nations, and made them more 
miserable than other nations. It could not be other- 
wise J according to the eternal principles of the universe 
and of God's nature, it could not. Law, St. Paul dis- 
covered, serves this purpose in the education of a man, 
or of a nation. It awakens the sense of evil ; it shows 
them that they are at war with themselves and with 
God J it cannot make them right and good ; it cannot 
bring about any peace between tbcm and God, 

WaSj then, this effect all that God designed for Jews 
and for men? AVas it the first thing that He designed 
for them ? Clearly not, unless the covenant with Abra- 
ham was a delusion. The blessing preceded the cnrse ; 
the blessing which declared by its very terms that it 
was for all. If the Jews wished to be children of 
Abraham, they must assert a higher and nobler position 
than that of being the receivers and subjects of a Law. 
They must say : ' God is blessing us, and the world 
' through us ; God is calling upon us to trust Him, as 
' the source and root of all blessings. And this Law, 
' which comes with its tremendous curses, is part of 
' our discipline, to teach us what our condition is with- 

' out God ; what we are when we are not trusting 
' Him ; when we are seeking to make ourselves righ- 
• teous in any other way, but by believing in His righ- 
' teousness. The Law ia our schoolmaster, to hTua^-aa 
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to tlie knowledge of that Mediator in ivliom the prg 

mise was made. It waa a secondary subordinate dispel 

sation, of infinite worth as a means of leading ua to thi 

primary truth of oar relation to God in this Medktoi 

on which the covenant with Abraham stood; apm 

from which it would have had no force or validity.' 

The more you read this Epistle to the Galatians, fb 

more, I am persuaded, you will see that the argomei 

of the apostle, from first to last, is a refutation of th 

doctrine, that we are first to learn what God is, wha 

His will is, from the Law which curses, and then to aiA 

whether there is no escape from its terrors and it 

penalties. He insists upon the priority of the Covenant 

to the Law, of the blessing to the eurse. He insist^ 

upon it, that the blessing, which appeals to faith t 

trust, expresses the mind of God, and that the Lawj 

which appeals to fear, is made necessary by the falsq 

condition into which men have brought themaelvea 

through distrust of His promises. And then he an-< 

nounces Christ, the Mediator, as coming forth to fulfil 

the blessing wliieh God had laid up for men in Him, 

and to redeem them from the curse and sepnratioq 

which they had brought upon themselves, 'ffe ha 

redeemed us from the curse of the Law, having beet 

made, or become, a curse for us.' The eurae whid 

the Law pronounced upon men was death, deat] 

in its most odious, most criminal, shape ; and ! 

underwent it, an actual, not a fantastic cmcifisJon,-< 
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"'the sentence of the rebel aud the slave. Do you ask 
how thia net effected the purpose of redeeming any, 
or how many were included in the benefits of it ? The 
question is, indeed, most difficult, if by redemption you 
understand in any sense the dehverance of man out of 
the hand of God, the procuring a change in His pur- 
pose or will ; then there is need of every kind of subtle 
explanation to show how the means corresponded to 
the end. But if you suppose that it is the spii-it of a 
man which needs to be emancipated, a spirit fa&t 
bound with the chains of its own sins and fears, then 
I do not see what proof, save one, can he of any avail, 
that a certain scheme of redemption is effectual. Ap- 
peal directly to the captive. See whether the announce- 
ment, that the Son of God has died for him, does dissolve 
that horror of God, that feeling of Him as the tyrant, 
the forger of bonds, the inventor of a curse, by which he 
has been possessed. 

If the spiritual bondage is not real, of course the 
Bpiritual redemption is not real. But the whole history 
of the world, of every portion of the world, for six thou- . 
sand years, proclaims that it is real ; that this is the 
bondage from which men are seeliing by all contrivances 
to break loose; that all material bondage is but the 
accident and result of it. If the way of deliverance 
from it has been found out in some corner of the world, 
civilised or uucivdised — if it is a way that is available 
for human beings actually tormented with the sense c 
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evil, Mtually dying, — then let us know of the way, let 
us try it. But the sacrifices that ascend from ten 
thousand altars to powers of sky, and earth, and air, to 
the Spirit of Evil far more than to the Spirit of Good, 
declare : 'We have not found it; ive never shall; till you 
' can tell us of some sacrifice which shall be of God; 
' one which proceeds from His will, and not ours ; one 
' which fulfils His will and not ours." 

It is such a one of which St. Paul speaks, when he 
declares that ' Chrint has redeemed ua from Ifie curse of 
iheLav), having become a curse for us.' It was the enun- 
ciation of his old message with a new clause, which the 
objections of his opponents had brought out, and which 
deepened and strengthened that to which it was added. 
He had preached to the Galatiaus of a Father who had 
sent His Son iuto the world ; he had bidden thei 
take up their place, as sons of God. The Judaise 
would cheat them of that position, and send them bt 
to the Law. St. Paul declares, that the act whit 
proclaimed them sons was an act of redemption froi 
the Law. It had been a useful pedagogue ; it denote 
that they had not yet been recognised as children ; tl 
they were still in servitude. Now the hour of i 
cipation had arrived. The Son of God had owned thf 
as kinsmen. In death. He had proved Himself tha| 
brother ; in rising from the dead, He had claimed Hi 
Father as their Father. 

I need not tell you what is involved in the use of ' 
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Roman comparison. The emancipated child always 
had been a child ; he did not become so when he ivas 
allowed to put on the manly gown; that was only the 
time wheflj his preparatory discipline having been com- 
pleted, he could be safely trusted with the knowledge 
of his dignity, when he could do the acts of a freeman 
and a citizen. 

St. Paul takes the analogy in the length and breadth 
of it. There was a period, during which it was needful 
that men should be learning their condition; should 
be working through many strange experiences to the 
discovery that tliey were spirits ; should be feeling after 
tiic Father of their spirits. During that time He was not 
forgetting them. When they were stooping most to 
visible things, when they were least aware of their high 
parentage. He was awakening in them desires which 
nothing they saw or heard could satisfy or could quell. 
By laws He was controlling their indulgence in things 
mischievous to them ; was making them aware of their 
own low tendencies ; was teaching them to shudder at the 
sight of themselves. Then, sending forth His Son in 
their likeness. He raised them to the state for which 
He had created them; He redeemed them from the 
vassalage into which their own sins had brought them; 
He redeemed them from the vassalage which He had 
Himself ordained for their education. They were no 
longer under the Law aa a curse ; they were no longer 
under the Law aa a pedagogue. They could not any 
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longer contemplate dcatli ns God's curse, cutting the 
off from Himself, for Christ had endured it. 
could not any longer submit to be servants of a rul^ i 
Christ had come to make their state filial, to give tl« 
the spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind. 
St. Paul was, at least as well aware as we can h 
of the false inferences whieh might be drawn from tl 
Gospel, of the miserable notions of liberty which n 
be built upon it. He is oceupied, in the latter part ( 
this Epistle, in protecting bis doctrine against the 
dangers ; not by weakening and diluting it, but I 
bringing out, in its full strength, that promise of t 
Spirit, of which he speaks in the last words of my t 
The Spirit of Christ could not lead them into any t 
the acta which were inconsistent with the life of Chriat 
The Spirit of God could not tempt tlicra to violate anj 
portion of the Law of Goii. He would teach them ti 
delight in that Law after the inner man, as David did] 
because it discovered God's will to keep his creatnrejl 
from the evWs which enslaved them and separated thra 
from Him. They could carry out in their conduct thfl 
highest meaning and intent of the Law, having 1' 
love to each other which is the fulfilment of the Law; 
'Bui,' he says, ' if you bite and devour one another, taH^ 
heed lest you be not consumed one of another.' If yoO 
exhibit all the mind and temper of the flesh, again 
which the Law is directed, assuredly you bring youj 
selves within the curse from which Christ has redeemoi 
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you. But is that the effect of your believing the 
Gospel, or of disbelieving it; of acting as if Christ 
had redeemed your race, and brought it nigh to God, 
or of listening to teachers who lead you to suppose 
that you are at a distance &om Him, and that He is 
your enemy ? 

Which doctrine caused the Galatians, in the first 
century, to bite and devour each other ? which causes 
English Christians, in the nineteenth century, to do the 
same? 
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THE SACRIFICE OP CHRIST A PROPITIATIOK. 

(Lincoln's Inn, Sunday after Ascension Day, May 28, lft54.) 

Romans in. 20 — 27. 

' Thtnfwt by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh he justified in his 
sight : for by the law is the knowledge of sin. But now the righ^ 
eousness of God vnthovi the law is manifestedf being witnessed by the 
law a/nd the prophets; even the righteousness of Qod which is by 
faith of Jesiu Christ tmto aU and upon all them tha;t believe : for 
there is no difference: for aJl have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of Qod; being justified freely by his graces through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus : whom God hath set forth to be a propi- 
tiation through faith in his blood, to declare His rigJUeousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of Ood; to 
declare f I say, at this time his righteousness : that he might be juttf 
and the justifier of him which believeth i/n Jesus* 

My special object in this sermon is to consider the 
meaning of the word Propitiation, which occupies so 
prominent a place in the passage I have read to you. 
But you will observe that the idea of Redemption, which 
has occupied us for the last two Sundays, is as much 
dwelt upon here as it was in the Epistle of St. Peter, 
or in the Epistle to the Galatians. The two words 
evidently point to different necessities of man, to dif- 
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ferent aapecta of the diviue purpose. Yet tliey are 
brought together; the apostle treats them as insepa- 
rable. It is in Sacrifice they find their meeting point. 

I could wish that yoa would read the letter to the 
Eoma,ns by the light of these sentences ; that you would 
trace the principle which is unfolded in them, as it 
works itself out through all the reasonings, exhorta- 
tions, expositions of national and human history, and 
revelations of pereonal experience, which are found in 
that wonderful book. But I shall be content if you 
win fiji your minds on these two or three verses, and will 
notice a few of their more obvious characteristics. 

(1.) The first that would strike you ia, that the Right- 
eousness of God is the subject, the groundwork, of the 
apostle's discourse. He assumes that it is the pur- 
pose of God to make His oisti righteousness known. 
lie assumes that what man wants is that His righteous- 
ness should be made known. Nor does he for an 
instant distinguisli between the revelation of God's 
righteousness and the revelation of Himself, He sup- 
poses that God is the righteous Being ; that He is this, 
and nothing but this; that to be acquainted with Him 
is to be acquainted with llight in its very essence and 
substance, with that B.ight which is the ground of all 
we think, and do, and are. 

(2.) Next he affirms the Law testifies of this right- 
eousness of God, but that it does not bring any man 
to the knowledge of righteousness; on the CQiiiLxat^,iX. 
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brings him to the knowledge of sin. You will re- 
member that this was one great point in the argument 
which the apostle held with the Galatians, and with the 
teachers who wished to bring them under the Law, 
The Law, he showed them, could not make au^ man 
right; coiJd not bless any man. Its office was to 
make him feel that he was wrong; its power lay in its 
curse. 

(3.) Thirdly, he says that the righteousness of God 
manifests itself in another way than by Law, namely, 
in the Person of Jesus Christ ; and that, so manifested, 
it M effectual to make men righteous; it is effectual to 
confer a blessing. And this righteousness, be saya, 
comes through the faith of Jesus Christ. I will not stop 
to dispute whether he means through the faith which 
Jesus Christ had in His Father — that is, perhaps, the 
more obvious and natural construction — or through the 
fiiith which a man has in Christ ; for I think that one 
meaning involves the other, and that neither will he 
complete without the other. At any rate, he affirms that 
this righteousness came through Jesus Christ upon all 
who believe, all who confess it, and trust it when it is 
manifested in Him; upon all, without exception, be- 
cause all have sinned, all have come short of the gh 
of God; all are convicted by God's Law, whether di 
vered in stones, or only speaking in the eouscient 
of having that in them which is at war with tl 
righteousness. 
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1 As this righteous Being malfes men conscious 
flieir evil by the Law, and manifests His righteous- 
to them in His Son, so He is declaredj in the 
next verse, freely to justify them by His grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jems. I must remind 
you, that the word justified is the cognate verb to the 
adjective which we translate righteous. I do not say 
that the translators ought to have kept up the analogy 
of the words; perhaps they could not; perhaps they 
attempted it more than we suppose, seeing that 'the, just 
man and the righteous man were more nearly identical 
in their days than they are in ours. Still I do not 
doubt they put a force upon the phrase 'justified' 
which would not have been expressed hy the phrase made 
righteous. They were afraid to use that form of expres- 
sion, lest it should seem to intimate that men became 
righteous in themselves, and are not, as our Article 
expresses it, ' accounted righteous only for the sake of 
Jesus Christ.' I believe that fear had a most reasonable 
ground ; though there may have been another fear aa 
reasonable, to which they were not equally alive. They 
dreaded lest men should fancy they had a righteousness 
of their own ; and that dread no one could entertain so 
strongly as St. Paul. But they did not tremble as 
niuch aa the Apostle did, lest men should suppose that 
the judgment of God was not according to ti-uth ; lest 
they should ever chai-ge Him with acting upon a legal 
fiction. St. Paul discovered that frightful Tiu9^,«k£, m 
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his own couutrymen ; they thought they were better 
than the heathen, because God was favouring them; 
and treating them as righteous, while they were c 
initting the same evils as other men. His whole r 
ing, in the second chapter, liad been aimed at thi* 
delusion: he had been affirming the commonplace, 
which had become a paradox, that good is good in R 
heathen, that sin is sin in a Jew. He could not 
advance one step in making them understand bik 
Gospel, while they held the contrary opinion. When, 
therefore, he goes on to speak of God justifying tin 
Jew and the heathen equally, he has prepared bothti 
understand that they can have no real righteousnesi 
hut that which they derive from God ; and that thej» 
possess it in Him by renouueing it in themselves ; thaS 
they hare it wlien they trust Him ; that they have il 
not when they distrust Him. And, connecting thil 
with the manifestation of God's righteousness in hi 
Son, he affirms that God has freely justified thcmj Ol 
made them righteous, in that Son; that in Him B( 
has acquitted them of their transgressions, and ownet 
them as belonging to Him. If they believe that thi 
is the intent of Hia acts, if they acknowledge thisb 
be the object of His revelation, they rise up right, tnw 
justified men. 

(5.) Next, then, St. Paul says, that this righteonsnea 
and justification comes upon them through Ike redemp 
; tion that u in Christ Jems. The word, you will perceive^ 



carries precisely the signification which it bore in 
all the cases we have examined hitherto. Thoy who 
were enslaved by the vain conversation handed down 
from tfieir fathers, who had thought of God as like 
themselves, who had regarded Him as an enemy, were 
ransomed by the precious blood of the Lamb from that 
intolerable bondage ; those who were chained by theii' 
own iniquity were enabled to lay hold on a righteous- 
ness that was not their own, and yet which they could 
claim as their own^ those who felt that the Law was 
cursing them, and catting them off from God, were 
brought nigh to God, were able to call Him Father. 
This, which we found St. Peter and St. Paul asserting so 

Ipiphatically in the other passages, comes out, if that is 
BKsible, more clearly, more fully, here. God is Himself 
lie Redeemer, the Deliverer, of a spirit out of the 
fetters which it has forged for itself. He delivers it iu 

the way which it feels and confesses to be the only 

^BiHssible way. It could not know God, it coiild not 

^Hn released from the self-will which is contrary to God, 

^^f He did not meet it in sacrifice, if He did not Himself 

make the sacrifice which it can accept as the fullest 

revelation both of His righteousness and of His for- 

j^veness. 

[6.) We are thus brought to the words, ' WJioin Ood 
%ath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in His 
blood, to declare ffis righteousness for the remission of 
sitis that are past, through the forbearance of God,^ 
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You are aware, probably, that many have objected fc 
our version of the word IXatrT^piov, and have conteudec 
that ' mercy-seat ' should be substituted for it. Yoi 
may think perhaps, since I have dwelt so much upoi 
the desire to make the powers above or beneath; 
pitioua, as the characteristic of Heathen sacrifices, tha 
I should eagerly join in this complaint, and urge this 
alteration. But I do not feel the least tempted to take 
this course. It seems to me that our rendering ia, on the 
whole, a right and satisfactory one ; and that we should 
lose, not gain, if we forgot that the word had presented,' 
and did present, to the minds of those whom St. Paul 
was addressing, whether tliey were his own countrymerf 
or Gentiles, all the associations which had belonged to 
the most degrading devil-worship. I do not conceive 
that it was the function of an apostle to cast aside old 
forms of expression, and to strike out new in a mint' 
of his own. I imagine that he was to take those which' 
lie found, just as they were, defaced by the weaf 
and tear of centuries, debased by the adulterations of 
the weak and of the wicked, of the dupe and the i 
postor, and to bring out, by severe tests, the pure' 
metal, as well as the image and superscription with' 
whicli it had been originally stamped. lie did recollect,- 
doubtless, thankfully and wonderingly recollect, the 
mercy-seat in the tabernacle and the temple, as 
pressing the true idea of propitiation. But lie did not 
look upon that mercy-seat as enshrining a peculiar. 
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esoteric doctrine, with which the world at large had 
nothing to do. He who had established the mercy- 
seat was the Lord God of that earth from which the 
foulest steam of human sacrifices was ascending to the 
Baals and the Molochs. He was testifyingj there, that 
from Him came freely down the blessings which tliey 
were hoping to buy of these gods; that He blotted 
oat the transgressions of which the worshippers were 
seeking, by the cruellest oblations, to escape the penalty. 
And now the God of Israel, and the goda of the nations, 
were no longer standing aloof in distant defiance; they 
were in closer conflict than when Dagon fell prostrate 
before the ark, Christ had come to fulfil the promises 
made to the fathers. Christ had come a Light io lighten 
the Gentiles. Hebrew was no longer the tongue in 
which the mystery of a living and righteous God was 
to enshrine itself. In the language of Heathen civili- 
zation, in the beautiful forms which generations of 
lytheists had consecrated to the service of demigods, 
beings like themselves, was the Eternal Son, the 
■brightness of the Father's glovy, to utter His voice, and 
claim the homage of those whom he had not been 
ashamed to call His brethren. What business had 
those to whom this new and mighty instrument had 
been intrusted, to cast away any one of the modes of 
thought and speech that had received an idolatrous 
taint and impregnation? Why was the Spirit given 
them but that men might hear, in their own tongue. 
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purged and reg^ierated, as tlie lips that spoke it « 
by His living presence and power, the wonderful irta 
of God ? 

Far then from pleatling that the words 'iKatr/ui^ t 
iXaarriptov had not the sense which we shoald gaChei 
from all the history of the Heathen world that th* 
must have had, or thut this eenee was not one whid 
would naturally suggest itself to the roadei 
Epistle, baptized men though they were, I would e 
estly press the reflection on you, that any other vie* 
of the case is incredible; and then I would ask yoa b 
observe with what a divine art and wisdom the spoeUl 
vindicates the word to a Christian use, showing thi 
for that use its Heathen signification must be — no( 
modified— but inverted. 

The opening of the twenty-fifth verse at once < 
plains tiie method of the apostle's teacliing : ' JVhM 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation.' Try, if you can 
to translate that language into the Heathen notion Q 
a propitiatory sacrifice. You want something to n 
God propitious, or favourable, to you. You wish yoi 
could find something mighty enough, transcendenl 
enough, which you might be sure would have that effect 
Doea St. Paul follow out this line of thought? 
he say, ' The mighty transcendent means of bringi 
' God to be at peace with you is here ' ? No ! but 1 
introduces HiM as setting forth to us the One all-sul 
cient^ all- satisfactory evidence that He has made pu 
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witli US, Placing himself on the ohl Jewish ground, 
affirming that all good must come down from the Lord 
of allj that He must be the standard of righteousness, 
and the author of righteousness, to man, the standard 
and the author oi forgiveness to man, he raises that 
principle to its highest power; he affirms that the 
barrier between God and His creatures is removed by 
Himself, is removed freely without money and without 
price, and that the act of His Son in shedding His 
blood is the authentic declaration of that removal. He 
does not stop here ; as a Jew he could not, still more 
as a believer in Jesus Christ he could not. The mercy- 
seat in the tabernacle was not merely a sign that the 
Jews were adopted and acknowledged as a righteous 
nation by God, and that He was willing to restore 
those wlio had forgotten their high calling; it was the 
witness of a fellowship and intercourse between Him 
and His people. ' There will I meet with thee,' was 
the form which denoted its perpetual purpose. Christ's 
death could not, according to St. Paul, be a propitiation, 
if it did not prove and declare Him to be the Mercy- 
seat, the living Mediator, in whom God meets with His 
creatures, and in whom His creatures meet Him. 

(7.) I reserve this great subject of Intercession for 
another and fuller consideration. But I could not pass 
it over, lest the words, faith in His blood, which are 
such prominent words here, should be emptied of one 
most practical and blessed part of their ai^ni&'c^siRa, 
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If we do not receive that blood as the sure witness that 
we are admitted into God's holy and blessed presence, 
that we have the awful privilege of drawing nigh to 
Him always, we cannot be said to believe in it ; it does 
not give ua that trust in God of which sin has robbed 
us. I am quite willing, however, to dwell chiefly, 
though I dare not dwell exclusively, on the remignoai 
of silts that are past, as the eflect of this declaration-- 
of God's righteousness. Never, for a single instant, 
ought we to make light of that craving for pardon, 
that sense of an infinite burden of evil already com- 
mitted, which has given rise to every confessional jmd 
penance that has existed, or does exist, in the world. 
There are some who would persuade us, that to dwell 
on that which has been, is a mere device of priestcraft; 
that, provided we ean do the right thing now, we may 
be well content, whatever we may have to reproacli 
ourselves with, in the years that are gone by. To theur 
the prayer of the Psalmist, ' Remember not the sins of my 
youth,' seems to be the utterance of a vain and self- 
tormenting superstition. Dear brethren ! do not let na 
delude ourselves with these half-truths, which sound so 
exceedingly plausible, which prove, in experience, so 
utterly worthless. "We do feel the sins of our youth, 
we are assaulted every day and hour by thoughts, 
words, acts, which we have left years behind us. Do 
we think we get rid of these facts, by adopting a theory 
that they mean nothing? But what a melancholy thing 
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would be for us, if they did mean nothing ! What a 
proof it would be that man is a being who does not 
look before and after; that he has not the conditions 
a rational, voluntary, spiritual creature I Ascribe to 
these conditions, and of necessity he becomes 
incapahle of forgetting that which has been once a part 
of himself, that which has belonged to his own sub- 
stance; it cleaves to him; centuries and millenniums 
mot divorce it from him. And, oh ! are we not 
!piy and awfully aware that recollections which we 
would give worlds to preserve, recollections of forms 
and faces, and loving words spoken, and loving acts 
done, may pass away from us, almost, it would seem, 
ito utter darkness; while words and acts, that we 
lould like to bury thousands of fathoms deep, survive, 
and reappear, like tlie ghost of Banquo, at men's feasts 
-at God's feast — to make the present and the future 
dark alike ? 

"What avails it to talk against priestcraft when these 
ings are so? I admit that priestcraft makes enor- 
inouB, frightful, use of these states of mind; but if they 
were nothing, if they eould be cast off by an easy 
effort, or charmed away by a little metaphysical talk, 
its devices might be treated with very great indiffer- 
ze. How do they come into operation ? liow is it, 
that, in its very worst form, the trade of the Priest, 
as distinguished from his glorious and diviue vocation, 
may be aa mischievous and as gainful a one now as it 
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was in aiij past geueratioD ; th&t it maif be most 
cessful with the most refined classes of societr ? 

If those old recoUectioos, which come hack with sach 
appalling force, belonged altogether to ourselres, if they 
pointed to no One ftgainst whom ne have sinned, I sap- 
pose that suicide would be the continual refuge £rom 
them. And yet what a refuge ! How completely the 
prince of Denmark expressed the madness of that 
esperiment, when he said that there might be dreamSj 
and more frightful dreams, in the aleep after death 
than in any before it. But the supposition is an im 
possible one. Every one does connect the images of thi 
past distinctly or indistinctly with God; his theory 
may be an atheistical one, but the fact of conscience^ 
the sense of evil, brings back the phantom which be 
thought he had banished for ever. It comes back 
as a phantom. As such, the false priest speaks tO' 
it. He devises means for making the maa less afraid 
of the dark image ^vhich he has cast from himself. He 
tells him that there is a chance of the past being over- 
looked, that this act and that act increases the chance.- 
And in the meantime, the man actually feels a relief 
from having told his wrong. The clearing of the 
breast has helped him, he is sure of that. And the" 
punishment that has been imposed upon him is not 
without its own comfort. It is a witness to him 
of moral disciphne. It suggests thoughts of a process 
by which not merely the past evil may be cui-ed, but by 
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which he may be cured. What a dawn of light is this ! 
How it might brighten into perfect day, if there was 
only a voice to say to him, God hath set forth His Son 
as a p-opiiiation, and a mercy-seat, to declare His 
righteousness for the remission of the sins that are past. 
f God could be declared to the raau as the Propitiator 
B tlie Being who puts away sina because He is right- 
JDus, because He would not have the man tied and 
yoked to evil, because He would make him his free and 
true servant J if, instead of this declaration being 
merely made in words, the fact of Christ's death could 
be proclaimed as the sure declaration of God's right- 
eousness in the forgiveness of sins ; how would the man 
feel that neither suicide nor atheism was the refuge 
fi-om the past, but faitli in Him who knows it all, who 
is, and was, and is to come ; faith in Him, as mani- 
fested in the sacrifice of His Son; faith in Him, as 
desiring to make us partakers of His own righteous 
mind ! How naturally would this faith find its full 
expression in confession to Him who so thoroughly 
laderatands the length and breadth of the evil, who 
i it not, as man sees it, through the blundering, 
,ng phrases of the penitent, and w!io so much 
more desires the deliverance and reformation of the 
offender than be has even yet learned to desire 
^_itl How cheerfully should we, holding fast this faith 
^Hb sueh a Being, accept His punishments— of what- 
^^■per kind they be, — as the tokens that He is edo.- 
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eating, discipliniog, purifying the child whom He has 
adopted ! 

But the theory of a propitiation, not set forth by 
God, hut devised to influence His mind, — of a pro- 
pitiation that does not declare God's righteousness in 
the forgiveness of sins, but which makes it possible for 
Him to forgive sins, though He is righteous, — this 
scheme changes all the relations of the Creator and 
creature; this scheme does build up a priestcraft which 
subverts utterly the morality of the Bible, because it 
first subverts its theology. 

I know, brethren, that it would be easy to obtaia 
favourable hearing from a Protestant people, if I were t6' 
denounce this priestcraft as it presents itself in Bomish 
countries, or among those who imitate Romish practices. 
I do not think I underrate that danger, or regard it as 
a distant one. On the contrary, I feel sure that the 
confessional and the whole scheme which is connected 
with it, must prove stronger than that which we oppose 
to it — and that atheism may prove stronger than eithei 
— if we do not earnestly consider with ourselves whether 
we are not sanctioning the principle which supports all 
the practices we condemn ; whether we are not practi- 
cally renouncing the faith of our forefathers, while we 
are ready to denounce our brethren for forsaking it 
in name. Those miglity words, ' That He might be 
just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus,' 
are entirely stripped of their meaning by the strange 
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tnterpolation of the word yet. They are supposed to 
say that God is just, and yet that, in consequence of 
Chriafa offering, He can justify those who believe in 
Him. Thus the whole argument of St. Paulj the 
whole Gospel of St. Paul concerning GOD, is deliberately 
effaced and contradicted. God does not manifest His 
righteous will and purpose. His righteous character, 
in the death of His Son ; but, through the agency of 
that death, a certain notion of justice, quite distinct 
from the righteousness with which St, Paul uniformly 
identifies it, is satisfied ; and ao a certain portion of man- 
kind may be excused the penalty of their past ill-doings. 
It is only the accidental blending of this opinion with a 
higher faith, which is utterly at variance with it, that 
has ever served to make it effectual for any moral 
purposes. It will be found more utterly powerless 
for such purposes, more perilous to morality, more 
perilous to all reverence for God, to all belief in 
Christ's sacrifice and satisfaction, every day and hoar. 
It must bring forth its proper and legitimate fruits in 
the most degraded, most heathenish kind of Komanism 
— such a form of it aa has not existed in any previous 
century — or else it will drive men into the most defying, 
reckless infidelity. 

But there is hope, not only for ourselves, but for all. 
If we will go to the law and testimony, instead of merely 
boasting of them, and declaiming against others for not 
going to tbem, — if we will let the Bible apeak to \i& \&^l«. 
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own clear, broad, intelligible language, and will let it 
hew in pieces all the notions and traditions by which 
we have been corrupting and disgniaing the truths that 
would have made us free, we shall again have a 
Gospel, not for Protestants, but for Romanists, Jews, 
Turks, Infidels, for all who have been setting up a 
righteousness of their own, and yet prove in a thousand 
ways that they can never be satisfied till they submit 
to the righteousness of God. 

And then the words of the beloved disciple will be 
fonnd to be in perfect harmony with those of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. I shall have to speak bere- 
after, for another purpose, of those ivords in which he 
declares, that we have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesm Christ the righteous, who is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of t/it ■ 
whole world. But I cannot pass them over here ; be*fl 
cause, if you will read them in connexion with the fir^'l 
chapter of the Epistle, you will sec how marvellouslj^ 
they sustain that doctrine of propitiation which St. Paul ■ 
preached to the Romans. The object of St. John i 
expressly to bring a message concerning Him who « 
from the beginning; to proclaim Him as the Light, « 
whom is no darkness at all. And Jesus Christ is f 
forth as the Propitiation by the Great Father of a 
that He might he declared in this character, that t 
sins of them and of the world might be taken away, 
may be that this Gospel sounds even broader, 
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than St. Paul's. But it is not really so. In the fifth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans he declares^ that 
^ as by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation; even so by the righteonsness of one, 
the free gift cam^ upon all men unto justification of 
life^ We cannot enlarge the force or application of 
such a Gospel. Grod will confound us^ if we dare« by 
any arrangements of ours^ to narrow it. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST THE PUKlilCATIOlir OP TBI 

CONSCIENCE. 

(Lincoln's Inn, Whitsunday, June 4, 1854.) 

Hebbewb jx, 19 — ^27. 

' For when Moses had spoken every precept to all the people aceordiKgU 
the law, he took the blood of calves and of goats, witk waier, mi 
scarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled hoth the hook a/nd aU At 
people, saying, This is the hhod of the testament which Ood hA 
enjoined unto you. Moreover, he sprinkled with Mood hoA Ae 
tahemacle, a/nd all the vessels of the ministry. And almoet aU ikmgi 
are by the law pv/rged with blood; and withotU shedding of Uoodk 
no remission. It was therefore necessary thai the pattema of tkkigi 
in the heavens should be purified with these; hut the heavenly ikiii0 
themselves with better sacrifices than these. For Christ is not enUni 
into the holy places made with hands, which are the figures oflihe tru; 
hut into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of Ood for %s: 
nor yet that he shovld offer himself often, as the high priest entered 
into the holy place every year with blood of others; for then fMult it 
often have suffered since the foundation of the world : hut tiow ones, 
in the end of the world, halh he appeared, to pul away sin hy ikt 
sacrifice of himself* 

If the Churcli called upon us to accept a certain set 
of opinions^ each denoted by a certain specific nam^ 
it would not be fitting that I should continue my dis- 
courses on Sacrifice when we are keeping Whitsuntide. 
The death of Christ we should regard as one subject^ 
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the descent of the Spirit another ; to mix them together 
would be au outrage upon theological order. But since 
we are taught to look upon every high festival as an 
occasion for celebrating the Eucharist — since this par- 
ticular festival is one of those for which a special 
thanksgiving is appointed in our Communion Service — 
we are reminded that we cannot separate the Sacrifice 
of Christ from any part of our faith, or any act of our 
woi-ship; that it is the iuterpretcr of all, the bond 
which unites them together. 

And, since Whitsunday is the day which speaks of 
the establishment of God's new covenant with men, 
' J will put my laws into their hearts, and in their minds 
will I write them' there is another reason for speaking 
to you from the passage whicli I have chosen. That 
passage refers, aa the chapter from which it is taken 
refers, as the wliole of this Epistle refers, to the dif- 
ference between the old covenant and the new ; between 
that which is said to have been established by law, and 
that which is said to have been confirmed with an oath ; 
between the covenant of servants and the covenant of 
sons. This is the primary subject of the text and of 
the letter. If you would understand the other part 
of it, the part which I am most anxious to bring before 
you this afternoon, that which speaks of the remission, 
or taking away, of sins, and which is the proper sequel 
to what was said at the close of the passage I considered 
a week ago, you must attend to this portion of the 
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writer's statement first. He does not begin with speak- 
ing of the blood which purged the vessels of the taher- 
Bacle, or of the blood which washes away sins. He 
begins from the words of Moses, ' This is the blood of 
the testament which God hath enjoined unto you;' k 
compares that with the blood which is the bond of the 
higher and dinner covenant, or testament. If we follow 
this order, in considering the lessons which he teaches 
us, we shall enter, I think, much more fully and satis- 
factorily into the meaning of this book, which is com- 
monly and rightly regarded as the book, on the whole 
question of Sacrifice. 

I. {!.) First, he describes to us the character of the 
Mosaic economy in the words, ' When Moses had spoken 
every precept to all the people according to the Law.' 
Here we have the Legislator, the man who is telling 
the people what they are to do, and what they are not 
to do. He does not speak of himself. They are not 
his own decrees which he is proclaiming ; they are the 
eternal laws of God's government. He who breaks 
them violates his allegiance to God, and incurs death. 
They are not precepts for one man here, and one man 
there, they are for all the people. Each man, by being 
a man, comes under the obligation of observing them. 

(2.) But, nest, we are told that Moses declared the 
people who were subject to this Law to be under a 
divine covenant, constitution or testament. 1 use all 
three words, not meaning to determine which exprest 
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t the sense of the original. Perhaps there is uome- 
thing in the phrase which cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed by any one of these Euglish parallels. We 
have need to flraw something from each of them. It is 
a constittttion, or order, which God has established, 
which He has created them to obey. It la a coveTtanl, 
for it is grounded upon a previous promise, and assu- 
rance that they are His people, and that He ia their 
God. It is a testament, because both the curse and the 
blessing of it are in some wonderful manner connected 
with death. 

(3.) This ia the third point upon which the writer of 
the Epiatle dwells, and it is a cardinal one. ' Moses took 
the blood of calves and of goats, with water, and scarlet 
wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book and all the 
people.' Here the death of certain victims, the blood 
which is shed when they are slain, is made the pledge 
and assurance that God has taken them to be hia 
servants. This is their consecration; by this they are 
sealed, redeemed, devoted to Him. I have no need to 
dwell more on this topic ; I have dwelt on it ao recently 
and so frequently; I have shown you that the Pass- 
over service implied this sacrifice and dedication of 
the wliole people to God. He took them by that act 
to be His ; He acknowledged that He had redeemed 
them for His service. They were as much given up to 
Him as the animal was given up to Him. They were 
iu)t Blain as that was slain ; but the sprinkling of tlie 
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blood, wliich was, at ODce, tbe si^ of the death of tks 
creature, and in which was its lire, was the witness tl 
they were offered up as sacrifices to God, that thej li 
no life but what He gave them, that that life was to ll 
used for Him, restored to Him. 

(4) This blood was, therefore, a sign of parificstioa 
They were holy creatures ; God had made them so; 1 
He had bound them to Himself. They were holy, 1 
He was holy ; and everything they had to do with wa 
holy. "Whatever they used was a vessel of nunistrfj 
an instrumeiit given them by God for His service, 
was sprinkled with the blood with which they w€ 
aprinkled ; it had the same token of dedication, c<hu 
oration, sacrifice, which tliey had; it was redeemed fic 
all corrupt uses, as they were, 

{5.) Then he goes on a step further." ' fVllki 
shedding of Hood is m remission.' Here we pass trot 
the making of the covenant to the transgression of H 
The people are a holy, dedicated people. They hav 
been told what acts are in conformity with this condi 
tion, and what are at variance with it. They can d 
obey the Law; they ciia break the covenant, if the* 
choose. God is holding them by Hia living bonds ft 
Himself; but those bonds may be snapped. They c 
come under the law of death if they like it. Each i 
of them, at some time or other, does like it. He t 
himself from the right order ; he takes the curse inatea 
of the bleaaing; he becomes its bondsman. The i 
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donej the result is inevitable. Riglit cannot become 
wrong, or wrong right. The fetters of evil are no 
imaginary fetters, but most real. Can the man break 
them? Does he wish them to be broken for him? 
God promises him remisaion, the sending away of his 
transgression. The blood which was the sign of hia 
union to God, is also the sign that that union is 
renewed. The blood of the calf was sprinkled on him 
once, as the token of his union to God and his purifica^ 
tion. The calf must be presented again, its blood must 
be poured out before the altar— in token that he submits, 
— and desires to be treated again as an Israelite, — in 
token that God puts away his offence and treats bim as 
an Israelite. ' Without shedding of blood there is na 
remission,' 

Here the case for the old covenant ia closed. Each 
one of these particulars has been distinctly brought 
before us, and pressed upon our attention ; we are made 
to feel how they bear upon each other. Then the 
writer passes to the contrast. We are to learn how 
each of these ordinances, so true in itself, so full of 
purpose and significance, ia unfolded, and the inmost 
power and principle of it brought forth, in the Gospel 
of the Son of God, 

II. (1.) 'It was therefore necessary,' he says, 'that 
the patterns of things in the heavens should be punfied 
with these; but the heavenly things themselves with 
better sacrifices than these,' I am suift tUft c^esSism. 
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must sotnetimea hare occorred to a resider of Has 
■entence : ' How can hearatls things need to be purified 
' at all ? Are tber not pore in themselres ? And what 
' can these beaveolT things be ? What hare we to do 
' with them ? How can we be interested in them?' 

I hope no one will dismiss these inquiries &om his 
mind till he has got some satisfaction npon them. It 
is not a subject on which we shonld tolerate loose IX 
vagnc notions. 

If joa will recal the phrase which occors, not onos 
or twice in the Gospels, but in almost every parabls 
and discourse of our Lord's, ' Ihe Kingdom of Heaven; * 
and if you will try to ascertain from any one of thosa 
parables or discourses what force it must bear; yon witt 
not think that the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is using strange or unfamiliar language here. If the 
Kingdom of Heaven is ' like a Sower who sowed gooi 
teed in his field,' or ' like treasure hid in a field' or ' liii 
a merchantman seeking goodly pearls,'' it must denote, 
one would suppose, the spiritual world, in contrast b 
the natural world. The spirit of man contemplated a 
the subject of God's teaching and government, mas 
be one of the heavenly things which may be likened t 
the things of earth ; which may dwell among them, bn( 
which cannot be confounded with them. To these the 
writer of the Epistle must refer ; these he must com< 
pare with other things, which he calls the images o 
the /faiierm of them. The one he must speak of a 
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belonging expressly to the new and higher covenant, 
the other to the old. 

You shall hear how he illustrates his own meaning 
in an earlier passage of this chapter, one to which I 
alluded in a former sermon, and of which I shall have 
more to say hereafter -. ' Bui Christ being come an High- 
priest of good things to come, by a greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, Tiot 
of this building ; neither hy the blood of goats and calves, 
but by His own blood He entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for xts. For if the 
blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the 
flesh; how much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the Eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God?' I do not quote this passage now on 
account of its allusion to the blood of Christ, but that 
you may see what the things are which the writer 
affirms that this blood is to purify. The conscience is 
that thing which is set in contrast with the Jlesh. This 
is that in man which is related to heaven, to the invi- 
sible, to God the Judge of all ; as the hands and feet 
are related to the earth on which we tread. Although 
it is of heavenly origin, although it testifies of a relation 
to that which is perfectly pure and holy, it is affirmed 
to need purification^ to require that God Himself should 
purily it and redeem it, and claim it as His servant. 
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(2.) Now, that which is the instrument of puri^ng 
this spiritual or heavenly thing, must be, the writer 
affirms, belter than that which purifies the mere earthly 
thing which is the pattern of it. The distinction ia one 
which we have traced already through various passages 
of St. Paul's writings. It is a distinction which every 
man recognises in himself, when he begins to reflect. 
' The acts which I do, fall under the cognisance of law; 
' they are performed through the agency of my body; 
' they belong to the outward world. But /, the doet 
' of these acts ; I, from whose thoughts and will they 
' proceed; /, from whom the good or the evil of them 
' must come ; / cannot be the mere subject of the law- 
' which pronounces whether they are right or wrong-,! 
' which awards to them praise or punishment. I o 
' look these acts ; but I must 6e overlooked by Him. 
' from whom that law proceeds. I want to Itnow how 
' He regards me. I doubt Him, suspect Him, fear 
' that He regards me as an enemy. I know that Ha 
' must consider me not merely as a wrong-doer, bat 
' as being wrong myself. I dare not face Him, I want 
' to hide myself from Him, to find some secret place 
' where He cannot discover me. It is my conscience 
' which is thus skulking, and cowardly, and base. Ifc 
' is that which wants to avoid the light, all the while' 
' that it confesses the presence of the Light. It is that 
' which wishes to disbeheve in the truth, to disbelieve 
' in God. Is it not defiled ? Does it not need s 
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* TTonderfiil purification ? And can the blood of bulls 
' and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the 
' unclean, purify it in any wise ?' 

Some say, that if God plcaaca that they should, per- 
haps they might; the writer of the Epistle mocks at 
their seeming piety. He says, again and again, it is not 
possible that they should do this. Deny tlie words, if 
you please, but they are written. The writer is speak- 
ing of a God of righteouanesa and order, of a God who 
had made a creature in His own image ; and he says it 
is not possible, it cannot be, that such a creature should 
be purified by a mere jlecree^. The blood of bulls and 
goats cimnot mate na dean. We must have a better 
sacrifice than these. 

In the pattern with which the writer presented us, 
we are led, first, to think of the Covenant, by which 
God had declared the people of Israel to be holy, and 
which He had sealed and confirmed with blood. This is 
also the first point to which he has called _his reader's 
attention in the counterpart. A great part of the 
Epistle is occupied with an argument to prove that the 
old Covenant implied an actual Mediator ; that no legal 
enactments and arrangements could create a union 
between God and man ; that they presumed one, and 
pointed to one. The revelation of this Mediator he has 
assumed in the fifteenth verse, as the foundation of the 
New Covenant or Testament, We cannot be satisfied, 
BO the writer reasons, with anything leas tkaa «aK.V 
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a revelation ; with anything less than the assurance 
that there la a real High-priest, not one established 
by a formal ordinance, not one sprung from an earthly 
tribe, — a liiing Son of God. But seeing that the s: 
conscicnee which makes this great demand, witnesses, 
also of the transgressions which have separated us from 
God, there could be no revelation of such a Mediator^ 
he goes on to maintain, which did not imply a redemp- 
tion ' of the transgressions that were under the first 
Testament.' The man had been convicted of evil acta 
by the divine Law ; had been convicted of a positirfl 
alienation of mind and lieart from Him who had given 
that Law. To be told that the transgressions were 
forgiven, was good ; this was what the sacrifices nndet 
the Law had told him ; but it was not enough ; it 
chiefly precious for the hint and hope it gave of m 
thing more. The alienation must be removed; th* 
man himself must be atoned with his Maker. Thil 
was a far deeper, and more wonderful thing than th( 
mere pardon or oblivion of offences. No arbitrary sig 
or token could denote this reconciliation ; no sacrifict 
that was merely offered by the sinner, even though % 
was fixed and established by God. There was need a 
'better sacrifices' than these, I scarcely need stop t 
remark, that by 'better' the inspired writer means no 
higher in degree, but different in kind; he does i 
oppose one amount of costliness to another; he oppose 
a living, voluntary sacrifice to a dead, involuntary ono 
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he contrasts the sacrifice of one who stands in an actual 
relation to God and to man, with the sacrifice of some- 
thing wliich implies no such relation, which is a mere 
thing that a man can use or destroy at his pleasure. 
Only a living saerificc, be intimates, could be the bond 
of a living covenant between man and his Creator, of 
a covenant which should declare that their union stood 
on an eternal, unchangeable ground, that it waa upheld 
in a Divine Person, the High-priest of the universe. 

(3.) That this is the primary idea of the passage, the 
next sentences abundantly prove: ^Wor Christ is not 
entered into the holy places made with hands, which are 
the figures of the true; but into heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for w«.' The great ques- 
tion of men in all ages was : ' Who shall ascend into the 
' Heavens for us; — who shall break the great barrier 
' which separates us from the Invisible Ruling Power ; 
' from that pure and holy Being of wliora our con- 
' sciences speak, before whom they tremble ?' In this 
question the great contradiction was implied, that the 
man felt he belonged to this heavenly world; that it 
was his proper home ; that he could not live without 
God; and that he was a hopeless exile; that he muat 
wander abroad, and find comfort where he coidd, 
amongst things which were beneath him, and for which 
he did not inwardly care ; that God and he must be at 
strife, now and ever. This was the mournful wail 
which was going up from the whole Heathen woclA-j 
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whicli was expressed in every kind of sacrifice that cried 
for mercy to gods conceived or inconcei^-able ; vluch 
was expressed in every form of sensual indulgence and 

gratification; the heart testiij-ing: '"We must havB 
' earth, for we cannot find heaven ; we must eat hualol 
' of swine to the fill, for, oh I how dreadful it is t 
' rememher, even for a few minutes, that we have tbl 
' responsibilities of men — of spirits !' 

And this was the answer : ' The Father of all, wha 
' seemed at so vast a distance from you, in that cold, 
' dreary heaven, and yet whom you tremble lest yoB 
' should encounter in every dark night, beside ensff 
' tomb ; wliom you dread as the author of your mise 
• and death ; as one who may inflict a deeper miaeiT; 
' a more hopeless death upon you hereafter, has seOl 
' His only-begotten Son to take your nature upon Hin^ 
' to die your death. He has been here in these dar| 
' nights, amidst these tombs ; He has been in the 
' tomb ; He has risen out of it ; He has gone, not intu 
' some figurative holy place, but into the actual holj 
' place, which your hearts tell you of, which all templa 
' and altars and priesthoods witness of. Christ is n 
' God His Father. And now the Father, in vhoi 
' presence He is, declares that sacrifice of His to be th 
' bond of peace between Him and you. That is tb 
' pledge and witness of His covenant with you ; witi 
' your own very selves ; with that in you which i^ 
■ shrunk iroin Him, which has wished that it 
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' banish Him. The blood, not of goats or calvesj but 
' of His own Son, of the Eternal Mediator between Hira 
' and you, ia the assurance that He regards you as Hia 
' sons and daughters ; that He gives you the Spirit of 
' His Son in your hearts ; that your sins and iniquities 
' He remembers no more.' 

(4.) This was the Gospel to the heathen world; this 
was the ground of a Church on earth, of a society of 
men who could claim a filial relation to God, who 
could recognise this living sacrifice as the reconcilia- 
tion of earth and heaven. But the writer of the 
Epistle knew too well, too experimentally, what the 
tendencies of the human heart are, how ready it is to 
disbelieve in the liberty with which God has made it free, 
and to forge chains for itself, to stop at that point which 
might serve the proper climax of his great argument. 
He adds— 'iVor yet that He should offer Himself of ten, 
as the high priest entereth into the holy place every year 
■withbloodof others; fur then must He often havesuffered 
since the foundation of the world: but now once in 
the end of the world hath He appeared to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself He knew well that in 
the Christian Church, amongst baptized men, amongst 
those who had come under the new covenant, in that 
Church of Palestine to which he was writing — though 
it dwelt on the spot where the one offering had been 
made, where apostles had first ])roe]aimed the ascent of 
Jesus Christ as the eternal King and Eedeeai.e.v,a.aA 
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tiie Giver of reflemption, irhere the Spirit had ■ 
dowD to witness a fellowship for all nations, of a uniori 
of the world that is seen with that which is UDse 
— thongh all the events which the Gospel prodaimeO 
had only beeu a few years ago transacted — he knew we| 
that there and then were those who would crave fcwd 
signs which spoke of an nnaccomplished sacrifice, for tl 
hope which the blood of the ox and calf gave that t 
transgression of the day miffht be blotted out; for tl 
promise which the entrance of the high priest into t 
holy place held out, that heaven mig/it at some dista 
day be opened to those who would briog penitence a 
sacritice enough to purchase an entrance into it. 

All these delusions and diseases of the heart, coi| 
scions of part of its misery, unaware of its great nec 
sity, were rampant then, would be rampant, he ' 
sure, under every form, in every section of that Christen- 
dora to which he looked forward. And therefore he 
Bets down this great warning, this mighty assurance a 
coQifort, to all who will receive it, that the Mediate 
He of whom all covenants and sacrifices had been test 
fyiug, for whom aU periods had been waiting, had t 
manifested once in the crisis or winding-up of the S 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. Suppot 
a merely formal sense is given to the word sin — av\ 
posing it is taken to mean the violation of some da 
crees which have been imposed upon men by the ii 
of a Being who covdd decree whatever he pleased — ti 
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announcement could give no rest to the conscience. 
But he has guarded liimself against this perversion of 
his meaning ; his whole Epistle has been one continued 
protest against it. Sin has been brought before us in 
its inward radical signification ; sin as the disease of 
the will ; sin as conscious separation from a pure and 
holy will. Every attempt to substitute any less inward 
and essential definition of ita nature for this, the writer 
discards, because he is a practical man, who is presenting 
an actual remedy for an actual disease, whieh he must 
trace to its principle, which he cannot hope to cure by 
treating some of ita superficial symptoms. Any attempt 
to substitute a less univecaal and essential dcfiuition 
for this, he discards likewise, because he is a divine, 
because he has a message from God to His creature, 
because he dares not betray his trust and misrepresent 
the Lord who has made him the steward of His myste- 
ries. But taking this to he the sin which man needs to 
be freed from, from which God desires to set him &ee, 
he declares that the one Sacrifice, made once for all, is 
the assurance of a union and reconciliation with God, 
and therefore of the full remission of sins. He proclaims 
it in this character to the world ; he lays it down as 
that which makes the new covenant well ordered and 
sure, for all nations, for all mankind. But in doing so, 
he testifies how the sins of each day, — the conscious 
evils of those who have broken the covenant of their 
Giod, — who feel that their continued tr&Tiagte?siQ^^ ^tt 
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as great as those of the heathen, and less excusablej- 
who feel that their inward alienation from God i 
deep and thorough as that of any heathen can be — mi^ 
obtain this perfect remission. As the blood of calve 
and goats, with which the Jewish testament was sealed 
which had sprinkled the people, the book, aiid all tM 
vessels of the ministry, was also the sign that the parti^ 
eiilar offences against that covenant were forgiven; Mf 
the blood of the Son of God, which is the pledge of ou 
original adoption to God, the witness that we are Hi 
accepted children, is that which purges the conscieno 
from dead, selfish works, to serve the Living God, 
Keceiying it as the seal of an everlasting bond that v 
established before the foundation of the world in th 
well-beloved Son ; receiving it as the witness that Go/ 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever — the san 
in Hia hatred of evil — the same in His desire i 
deliver men from it ; — this blood becomes that remisaioi 
of sins, that purification of the spirit from the gui] 
or guile which is the essence of sin, that assurance < 
divine forgiveness for the acts which have flowed froi 
it, that token of restoration to the house and famil 
of the Father from whom we have wandered, whic 
nothing else in heaven or earth could be. 

And wherein lies its power? The writer of t 
Epistle asks you the question. He knows that you c 
answer it. He knows that there is One standing at th 
door of your hearts with a light to show you what ; 
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in them, with a voice that is bidding them open to 
receive Him. The light which shows you your evil is 
the light of His own and His Father's love ; the voice 
by which He wooes for admission is, ' Have I not sacri- 
'ficed Myself for you? Does not my blood say that 
* Sin and Death are not your masters ? Does it not 
^ say, There is an eternal life in Me, of which you are 
' the inheritors ? Am I not willing to come in and sup 
' with you, to give you that bread which is my body, 
^that wine which is my blood, as the assurances of 
^forgiveness, of a death to evil, of a new birth to 
'righteousness? Have I not ascended on high that 
' the Spirit in which I offered Myself to God might 
'come among you, and might sit in tongues of fire 
' upon you, to make you the witnesses of my death, of 
' my life, to the world V 
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SERMON Xn. 

CHRIST MADE SIN FOB US. 
(Lincoln's Inn, Trinity Sunday, June II, 1854.) 

2 COBiyTHIANS y. 21. 

' Pot he hath made him to he sin for us, icho knew no tin; that we vtigkt 
he tn<ide the righteoiunets of God in hkn,* 

This verse is commonly interpreted by the addition 
of a word. He hath made Him to be a Sin OFFERING 
for U8, who knew no sin ; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him. You will not suspect me 
of objecting to the word which this paraphrase intro- 
duces. I have endeavoured, for many weeks past^ to 
show you that the revelation of God is the revelation 
of a Sacrifice. And though I have maintained that 
sacrifice is entirely independent of sin — that the most 
pure and perfect state we can conceive, is the state 
of which sacrifice is the Law, — I have contended, as 
strongly, that nothing but sacrifice can take away sin. 
This was the subject of my sermon last week. We 
learnt from the Epistle to the Hebrews, that Sin lies 
much deeper than the offences and transgressions 
which are the outward manifestations of it ; that it has 
its seat in the Conscience. The legal sacrifices, the 
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' Epistle taught us, were good, as means of doing 
away with Irajtsgression, of restoring tlie offender to 
his right position as a member of the divine common- 
wealth. But sacrifices of this kind, be said, were 
totally inadequate to take away Sin, for they could not 
reach the conscience. The sacrifice of a Son who came 
to do His Father's will, who entirely gave Himself up 
to do it, did reach the conscience; it did take away 
sin. How rightly then may this sacrifice be called a 
Sin-Oifering ! What possible objection can any reader 
of Scripture raise against such an expression? 

But this is the very reason why wc should be most 
careful not to alter the language of the Apostle, or to 
substitute for it language of our own. We have seen 
what errors men have fallen into, in their attempts to 
conceive the nature, and objectj and effects of sacrifice. 
We have seen how much it has been the design of God's 
revelation of Himself to deliver us from these errors, by 
setting forth its true relation to Him and to man, to 
the perfect I'ighteousness and to the creature who has 
wandered from that righteousness. We have seen with 
what carefulness Evangelists and Apostles have brought 
out before us one and another aspect of this offering, 
contrasting it with the counterfeit notions which men 
had devised for themselves. 

This is, evidently, one of the passages which ia to 
instruct us in the character and effects of the Divine 
Sacrifice, which is to show wherein it consists, and foi: 
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what end it was presented. How dare I, then, put ia 
the phrase which I want to have explainedj as if 1 
understood it sufficiently without the Apostle's help? 1 
make me know what God's Love to man was, how E 
reconciled Ike world to Himself, St. Paul says. He » 
Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin. That I i 
not be forced to inquire what these wonderful words 
import, I coolly aud deliberately take all the force out 
of them. He seta me before a startling antithesis, thi 
I may meditate upon it, I destroy his antithesis i 
if it were an idle figure of speech, and insist that thj 
same word should mean two different things in twi 
different clauses of the same seutenee. Could you bea 
to see any writer who was not an Apostle, whom yql 
did not recognise as a canonical writer, treated e 
this fashion? Would you not say to his interpretd 
' Either tlie man whom yon undertake to expound { 
' not worth your trouble ; he is one who uses words ^ 
' random, he does not understand himself; 
' you are behaving most unfairly and ii-reverently \ 
' him ; you are not grappling with his thoughts, bid 
'putting yours iu the place of them'? Is the case 
altogether changed because we arc listening to a i 
irho is uttering, as we believe, the oracles of Qoc 
because he is speaking of the question which most of d 
concerns us, and on which we are most liable to ma] 
mistakes ? Are we at liberty to play with his mod^ 
of speech just as we please, to thrust in among the^ 
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"lEtny inane tautological formula, — as if for the very 
purpose of escaping from the truth which he would 
make known to us? 

No one can seriously think over these words, ' He 
hath made Him to be sin for us, which knew no sin,' 
without feeling that the paradox which is in them is 
meant to he in them ; that the Apostle purposed to force 
it upon our attention ; that if he could have avoided it 
he would; but that he had no way of avoiding it, 
without mangUug and distorting the message which he 
was appointed to deliver. If you read over the memo- 
rable passage with which this sentence wiuds up, 
beginning with those words in the second chapter, in 
which he speaks of hia ministry as a savour of death 
unto death, and of life unto life ; in which he declares 
that he does not corrupt the word of God, but that as 
of sincerity, as of God, in the sight of God, speaks he in 
Christ; you will scarcely persuade yourselves that he 
ended with a mere verbal contradiction which was to 
surprise us, and which he expected us to find some 
easy method of explaining away. Between these two 
points of his discourse, he has becu speaking of the 
ministration of righteousness and the ministration of 
condemnation; of the glory that was under a veil, and 
of that which was unveiled, and therefore might be 
presented with plainness of speech ; of renouncing the 
hidden things of dishonesty ; of commending himself by 
the manifestation of the truth to every man's cmwcienKc 
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in the Hght of God. He lias been declaring that i 
must be manifested before the judgmenl-seat of Chri$t 
that if lie is beside himself it is to God, that if he i 
sober it is for their cause; that the love of Chrttt 
coTulraininff him, because he thus judges, that if Oae d 
Jot all, i/ien were all dead; and that He died for a 
that they which live should not henceforth live to t 
selves, bat unto Him who died for them, and rose agm 
He had jast been gathering up all that he had writt 
all that he had ever spoken to the Corinthians, in tl) 
words, 'All things are of God, who hath reconciled i 
to Himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to ua I 
ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, that God was in ChrU 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing the 
trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto ua i 
toord of reconciliation. Now then we are ambaasado 
for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: 
pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to '~ 
The verse before us ia the climax of these Tehema 
protestations, of this appeal to God's judgment, 
this declaration of God's will to men as accompliahi 
in Christ, of this earnest exhortation to men not 
refuse the gift which has been bestowed on thei 
you seriously believe that at this moment he adopted 
phrase to describe the work of his King and Redeei 
which was strange and ambiguous, either from carele 
nesa or through the paltry vanity of a rhetorician ? 
No, my brethren, this is doing just what the Apqi 
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is protesting that he claims not do, what he warns us 
not to do : // is handling the word of God deceitfully. 
We may think that it is our business to estricate the 
writers of the New Testament from apparent contra- 
dictions ; but we have uo such vocation. They are as 
well aware as we can be, that their language sounds 
perplexing ; they know that it raust sound so. All sin 
is contradiction ; if you apeak of it, yon must denote it 
by words that cross and seem to confute each other, 
"Unless men were spirits, you could not complain of 
them for acting as heasta; unless they proved every 
moment that they were framed for fellowship and 
mutual dependence, you could not blame their selfish- 
ness ; if you were not sure that they were intended to 
obey God's gracious will and to walk in His ways, you 
could not accuse them of ruining themselves by deter- 
mining, each one of them, to have a will and way of his 
own. You may get rid of the strife by ignoring either set 
of facts ; by assuming that there is no moral order, or by 
pretending that it is not resisted. The man may come 
to think his transgressions are themselves laws ; the 
delusion is easy enough, it is one of the signs of his 
derangement, and he may adapt his phraseology to this 
conception. It may be consistent with itself, but for 
that very reason, it will be inconsistent with much of 
what he feels and knows. 

Keeping these thoughts in mind, and beseeching the 
Holy Spirit to lead us into those degtha, in."w\aE!B,, 
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without Ilia guidance, we must be utterly bcwildcre 
and loat, either through the cowardice which shrink^ 
from the light, or through the boldness which stumbla 
on in the darkness, let us ask what St. Paul caa inteu 
by saying that Christ was ' made sin for us, though h 
knew no sin' 

1. There was a time in our Lord's life on earthj n 
are told, when a man met Him, coming out of the tomM 
exceeding fierce, whom no man could bind ; no, not with 
chains. That man was possessed by an unclean spirit. Of 
all men upon earth, you would say that he was the one 
between whom and the pure and holy Jesus there must 
have existed the most intense repugnance. What Pha- 
risee, who shrank from the filthy and loathsome words 
of that maniac, could have experienced one-thousandth 
part of the inward and intense loathing which Chru^ 
must have experienced for the mind that those wordi 
expressed? For it was into that He looked ; that whic^ 
He understood; t/tat which in His inmost being Hi 
must have felt, which must have given Him a shoot 
such as it could have given to no other. I 
the words ; I beseech you to consider them ; Hs 
must have felt the wickedness of that man in Ha 
inmost being. He must have been couscioua of i 
as no one else was or could be. Now, if we evo 
have had the consciousness, in a very shght degre^ 
of evil in another man, has it not been, up to tha 
degree, as if the evil were in ourselves ? 



[^offender were a fnendj or a brother, or child, has not 
this sense of personal shame, of the evil being ours, 
been proportionably stronger and more acute ? However 
much we might feel ourselves called upon to act as 
judges, this perception still remained. It was not 
cnished even by the anger, the selfish anger, and impa- 
tience of an injury done to us, which, most probably, 
mingled with and corrupted the purer indignation 
and sorrow. Most of us confess with humiliation how 
little we have had of this lively consciousness of other 
men's impurity, or injustice, or falsehood, or baseness. 
But we do confess it ; we know, therefore, that we 
should be better if we had more of it. In our best 
moments we admire with a fen'ent adniiration — in our 
worse, we envy with a wicked envy— those in whom we 
trace most of it. And we have had just enough of it to 
be certain that it belongs to the truest and most radical 
part of the character, not to its transient impulses. 
Suppose, then, this carried to its highest point, cannot 
you, at a great distance, apprehend that Christ may 
have entered into the sin of that poor maniac's spirit, 
may have had the most inward realization of it, 
not because it was like what was in Himself, but 
because it was utterly and intensely unlike ? And yet 
arc you not sure that this could not have been, unless 
He Lad the most perfect and thorough sympathy with 
this man, whose nature was transformed into the like- 
ness of a brute, whose spirit had acquired the image of 
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a devil? Does tbe coexistence of tbis sympi 
this antipathy perplex you? Oh! ask yourselves wliicS 
you could bear to be away ; which you could bear to 
be weaker than the other? Ask yourselves i 
they must not dwell together in their highest degre^ 
in their fullest power, in any one of whom you coulj 
say, ' He is perfect ; He is the standard of exee!lence| 
' in Him there is the full image of God.' Diminish bj 
one atom the loathing and horror, or the feUowslu| 
and sympathy; and by that atom you lower the c 
racter ; you are sure that you have brought it neare 
to the level of your own low imaginations ; that yoi 
have made it less like tbe Being who would raise yoi 
towards Himself. 

2. I have taken a single iustaucCj because you c 
better apprehend the whole truth iu that instance, a 
because from it you may understand that I am no 
speaking of abstractions, but of that which concerns u 
as human beings, as conscious sinners. But now can; 
on your thoughts beyond tliat particular man with t 
imclean spirit : carry them to any man in the crowd 
whom our Lord fed, and to whom He preached : 
them to these, because they were specimens of the r 
because His knowledge of their evils is that which H| 
must have had of the evils which arc in all the world 
because His sympathy with them is the sympathy 
which He must have had with all who bore their nature 
— and then you will, I think, begin to doubt whether S 
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Paul could have diluted the language which you find iii 
the text without cheating ua of a divine treasure. If he 
had said that Christ took upon Him all the consequences 
of our sins, would this have been an equivalent for the 
words, 'made Sin?' There might be a deep meaning 
in that assertion. The sympathy which I hiive spoken 
of, extended, as we know, to all the ilia of which men 
are heirs. The evangelist aays, speaking of His healing 
the sick, Himself took our infrmilies and bare our sick- 
nesses ; as if every cure He wrought implied an actual 
participation in the calamity. He endured in this 
sense the consequences of sin in particular men ; He 
endured the death which is the consequence o^sin in 
all men. But men have asked more than this. Their 
superstitions show how much more is required to satisfy 
them ; they have asked for some god, or demigod, who 
could not only sympathise in their sorrows, but in their 
evil; they could only couceive of sympathy coming 
through participation of it ; the gods must do like them 
— be like them, or they are cold and distant objects of 
reverence. The demand is indeed monstrous ; all the 
pervCFseness and bewilderment of sin lie iu it. But to 
get rid of the falsehood of the desire, you must vindicate 
its truth. Here is the vindication; He knows no sin, 
therefore He identifies Himself with the sinner. That 
phrase, identifies Himself with Ike sinner, is somewhat 
nearer, I think, to the sense of the apostle than the 
phrase, takes the consequences or the punishment of sia. 
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But still, do you not feel how much feebler it ia than Lis, 
feebler in spirit more even than in form ? It conveys nc, 
impression of the seusCj the taste, the anguish of sin^ 
which St. Paul would have us think of, aa realized by 
the Son of God, — a sense, a taste, an anguish, whiclt 
are not only compatible with the iwl knowing sin, bol 
would be impossible in any one who did know it. Thfe 
awful isolation of the words, ' Ye shall leave Me alone,^ 
united with the craving for human affection in thfl 
words, ' With desire I Aave desired to eat this Passover 
with you,'— the agony of the spirit which is gathered ii 
the words, 'If it be possible, let this cup pass from Me,' 
with tlfe submission of the worda, 'Not as I will, hv, 
as Thou K!?/(,'— above all, the crushing for a momeD 
even of that one infinite comfort, ' Yet I am not alom 
because the Father is ivith Me,' when the cry was heard 
'My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?' — thca 
revelations tell us a little of what it was to be mad 
Sin ; if we get the least glimpse into them, we shall nol 
dream that the Apostle could have spoken less boldly 
if he was to speak the truth. 

We might for a moment wish to translate his languag( 
into that which we find elaewbere, respecting the taking^ 
or bearing of sins. The force and tbe worth of these e 
pressions I believe to he unspeakable ; tbey corresponC 
to some of the most inward and deep, however pen 
verted, necessities of tbe human spirit. A man feeli 
that he is carrying a bui'den ; it is bis own ; no one c 
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'e it witli him ; his friend, his wife, does not know 
it it is ; he asks to be freed from it, hut that seems 
ng to be freed from himself. Is there one higlier 
himself who knows what it is, really, actually ? 
lid he bear it ? could he take it away ? The question 
asked with strange and awful douht. How can that 
be possible ? how can I transfer to another that which 
is so absolutely and inherently mine? Yet there is 
such a necessity for a friend who would be willing to 
do this ; such a witness that there must be one willing 
and able to lift us out of misery by any participation in 
it, that the heart bounds even at the distant rumour of 
an act which declares that its hopes were not delusious. 
There is no selfishness in that first exulting bound ; it 
is the deliverance from selfishness ; the recognition of 
one in whom selfishness has no place ; who can do all 
and suffer all for love, But selfishness may soon in- 
trude itself into these thoughts, and may convert the 
whole message of a sympathising friend, who bears our 
burdens, and so fvifils the law of love, into a scheme by 
which we escape from the penalty of our misdoings 
through Hia endurance of it. Even that scheme is 
so closely involved with the sense of an infinite Charity 
and Compassion, has so evidently risen out of it, that 
no one should touch it with a rude or careless hand- 
Till we are convinced that the tree is dying from the 
pressure of the fungus which has attached itself to it, 
^we cannot have courage to incur the Y\it ol X.'t^swi'^ 
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one from the other, And if we make tlie attempt) 
must be with no instruments of ours. A man nsii 
carefully the Scripture Ifniguage, and the Scripts: 

analogies — resolving to follow them steadfastly oat 
and then applying them, first of all, to the dctectio 
and exposure of his own crude notions and fancies, w 
acquire hy degrees the power of discerning betwn 
that, in the popular statements respecting Theolog 
which he must cling to for life and death, and th 
which he must part with that he may preserve t 
rest. 

The text is a strong instance. Those exptcsao 
concerning Christ bearing sins, which we meet with 
often, sound much less difficult and more natural th 
the apostle's phrase, beinff made Sin, But if we lot 
seriously at that, we find it explains the others, ai 
gives them the full force which, in our use of them, th 
are apt to lose. We quickly attach to tlicm some coa« 
and material sense ; we suppose it is possible to transl 
that which belongs to the conscience and spirit, as we 
might give up a schedule of debts to one who undertook 
that he would discharge them. Comparisons which, if 
they are resorted to with exceeding caution, sometimes 
assist the fancy, but which do not go directly home to 
the man himself, the actual suffei'cr and sinner, may 
BO entangle us, that they take the place of the very 
truths which we would illustrate by them. But thk 
words, made siiij carry ua out of these aud beyond theofl 
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^^fcy lend us directly to the spirit of man ; they become 
^^■mstrous if they are tried by any other tests than its 
^^S>^- So tried, they set forth just that wliich man asks 
heaveDj and earth, and hell to tell him of — one who 
knowa all his evil, one who enters into it, feels it, 
because He is nol soiled and debased with it; one who 
does this, because in no other way can He raise a volun- 
tary and spiritual creature out of a voluntary and spiri- 
tual death to a right and true life. 

For the Apostle goes on, ' thai we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Htm.' Here, as everywhere, 
St, Paul declares that it is the cud of all God's acta and 
dispensations towards men, to make them righteous ; 
to bring them out of that condition which they have 
chosen for themselves, — the condition of distrust, aliena- 
tion, sin, — and to bring them into that state for which 
He has created them, of dependence, trust, union with 
Him. He is declared, here as everywhere, to be the 
only Reconciler of His creatures. Here, as everywhere, 
they are assumed to have no righteousness but Ilis; 
none hut that which they obtain by owning Hira and 
confiding in Him. The giving up of Hia Son to take 
upon Him their flesh and blood, to enter into their 
sorrows, to feel and suffer their sins; that is, ' lo be made 
Sin :' the perfect sympathy of the Son with Hia loving 
will towards His creatures, His entire sympathy with 
them, and union with them ; His endurance, in Hia 
inmost heart and spirit, of that eviL istdch, tte ^Vott^^-, 
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this is God's raetliod of reconciliation; by this H( 
speaks to the sinful will of man ; by this He redeem 
it, raises it, restores it. The acts which express Hi 
love to man ; the acts by which the Son of Go 
proves Himself to be the Son of man ; these are 1 
means of destroying the barrier between heaven a 
earth, between the Father and the children; the mean 
of taking away the sin of the world. In each man tb 
sin— the alienation and separation of heart— ceases, t 
he believes that he has a Father who has loved him, an 
given His Son for him ; when he confesses that th 
Son is stronger to unite him with his Father and h 
brethren, than sin is to separate them ; when he is aui 
that the Spirit of the Father and the Son will be witi 
him to resist all the efforts of the spirit of em 
and division to renew the strife. 

But this faith of the individual man implies n 
more than tlie deliverance of his own soul. In the grea 
annual act of atonement among the Jews, the pri 
laid his hands upon the head of the scape-goat i 
confessed over him all the iniquiiiea of the children ^ 
Israel, and all their transfp-esaions and all Iheir sins, p 
ting them upon the head of the goat, and sending it awa\ 
into the wilderness, that he might bear their iniquity * 
a land not inhabited. Thus the whole body of the peopl 
were taught that God, who had accepted them as a ho]^ 
people to Himself, purified them, as a body, of that whicl 
had set them at war with Him. The individual Israelitl 
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^^could not be satisfied with his own siii-oCFering or peace- 
offering, unless he was thus assured that he belonged to 
a redeemed and purified society. In like manner tliere 
ia no sure peace and freedom for the conscience of any 
one man under the New Covenant, while he thinks only 
or chiefly of peace and freedom for himself, Tlie sin 
which he supposes he has cast aside will appear again ; 
it wUlaeem toMm as ifit was not the hlood of sprinkling, 
but bis own momentary act of faith, which had purified 
him from it. But if we believe that Christ has taken 
away the sins of the world, we are led to a deeper and 
safer foundation upon which our hopes may rest. For 
then we see beneath all evil, beneath the universe 
itself, that eternal and original union of the Father with 
the Son which this day tells us of; that union which 
was never fully manifested till the Only-begotten by the 
Eternal Spirit offered Himself to God. The revelation 
of that primal Unity is the revelation of the ground 
on which all things stand, both things in heaven and 
things in earth. It ia the revelation of an order which 
sustains all the intercourse and society of men. It is 
the revelation of that which eiu has ever been seeking 
to destroy, and which at last has overcome sin. It ia 
the revelation of that perfect harmony to which we 
look forward when all things are gathered up in Christ; 
when there shall be no more sin, because there shall be 
no more selfishness ; when the law of sacrifice shall be 
the acknowledged law of all creation; when He who 
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perfectly fulfilled that law — the Lamb that was slain — 
shall receive blessings and honour^ and glory^ and power; 
when the confession of His Name shall be felt and 
known to be the confession of the Father of an Infinite 
Majesty in whom He delighted^ and of the Holy Ghost 
the Comforter, who proceedeth from Them, and with 
Them is worshipped and glorified for ever. 
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CHRISrS SACRIFICE THE PEACE-OFFERING FOR 

MANKIND. 



(Lincoln's Inn, 2d Sunday after Trinity, June 25, 1854.) 

Ephesuns n. 11 — 18. 

* Wherefore rememherf that ye being in time past Gentiles in the flesh, who 
are called Uncircumcision by that which is called the Circumcision 
in the flesh made by hands; that at that time ye were without Christ, 
being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from 
the covenants of promise, having no hope, and without God in the 
world : but now in Christ Jesus ye who sometimes were far off are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ, For lie is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us ; having abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances ; for to make in himself of 
twain one new man, so making peace; and thai he might reconcile 
both unto God in one lody by the ci'oss, having slain the enmity 
thereby : and came and preach^ peace to you which were afar off, 
and to them that were nigh. For through him we both have access 
by one Spint unto the Father,* 

The name Atheists — ^ without God' — which St. Paul 
here bestows on the Ephesians, before they became 
Christians, is the very one by which they and the other 
heathens described the Jews, and still more the Chris- 
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tians. The absence of all visible images was conclusive 

evidence to the idolaters of the second century, im^ 
probably also of the first, that the disciples 
had renounced all worship and believed in nothing; 
That the charge should be reversed, that those win 
acknoivlcdgcd a multitude of gods should be spoken d 
as having no God, and this in a letter addresseito the 
inhabitaata of a city with an illustrious temple, and B 
image that was said to have fallen down from Jupitei 
is very startling. 

The word is made more pointed and remarkable bj 
that which accompaniea it : they were without Goi 
' in the world.' The world had seemed to them fii] 
of gods. It comprehended, of course, not mei-ely 1 
earth upon which they trod, but the firmament, the s 
and moon, and stars, whatever seemed necessary t 
complete the order, whatever ministered to the wwl 
of those who dwell on this planet. Each grand objec 
that men beheld denoted a god; was probably th 
habitation of a god. Every hill had its own ruler 
every river and fouutain had some one who had c 
it to spring forth, and who presided over it, Coul 
men who thought this be without God ? Had they nO 
rather an excuse for saying that those who emptied th 
universe of its celestial character, who denounced t 
worship under hills and green trees, merited that stigma 

The Apostle, who had declared in the Epistle to tl* 
Romans, that through hia countrymen the name 0/ Ga 
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was blasphemed in all lands, knew what pretext there 
waa for this opinion ; how much Jews had actually 
done to shake the faith of other people, giving them 
nothing in the place of it. He knew, by still more 
terrible cvideiicCj what a deep-jooted Atheism there was 
in the hearts of some who were sons of Abraham, and 
were signed with the sign of his covenant. He knew it, 
for lie had felt it; he had been conscious of Atheism, — 
of something more than mere negative Atheism. There 
had been in his spirit such a horror of God, such a wish 
to be rid of Him, as he could never have ascertained, by 
mere observation or discourse, to exist in any human 
creature. And what made this discovery more dreadful 
to bim was, that the very aspect of the Divine Being; 
from which he shrunk, was that in which it was the 
glory of his country to present Him. A mere power 
he could have faced ; it was from the Righteous King 
and Lawy;iver, of whom the commandments spoke, that 
he could have wished the mountains to hide him, even 
if they crushed him. 

But if it were so, why did he speak of the Gentiles 
as being without God? "Why did be treat it as a great 
calamity of tlieirs that they were aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel? Because, brethren, it was through 
this tremendous experience that the Apostle was 
brought to understand what manner of Being it was 
who had revealed Himself to bis fathers, and why they 
had testified so continually, He is a God nigh, a-nd. wat 
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afar off. He found that it was a Father of spirits wha 
had been declared to the chosen race : that He \ 
chosen them as wituesses of Hia government over t! 
spirits; of His Presence there j of His care for them 
of His sympathy with them. He found tliat this wa 
the meaning of the Covenant of Promise which H^ 
had given them, the meaning of all their history a 
discipline. He found that it was the meaning of tha 
Law which had seemed to put him at such a frightfii 
distance from God, to prouounce him an enemy i 
God. It showed that there was in him and in eTei 
man that which God hated, and which hated Him, \ 
showed that this was the very thing from whi( 
God had separated them and redeemed them, ai 
which He was teaching them to regard as He n 
garded it. 

Now, then, it could not but appear to him Atheisai- 
— living without God — for men to have ten thousa.it 
gods in the world, on the outside of them, while \ 
God of their spirits, in whom they were living and movin 
and having their being, this Lord and Ruler of them 
selves, was not known. St. Panl did not slight, a 
speech in Lycaouia so clearly shows, any of the token 
which God was bearing by rains and fruitful seasofb 
of His presence with men in one country or anothe 
But these tokens, as he said, were so many calls G 
messages to the spirit of man, to turn from dumb idd 
to Htm who was feeding the body with bread and 1 
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[drt with gladness. He did not slight, as his speech 
I Athens shows still more evidently, the testimonies 
I poets, or philosophers, or niythologers, to the truth 
lat men were God's offspring, or that there was an 
nhiown God, and that He was not far from any of 
But all these testimonies were so many proofs 
ht to make God in the likeness of art and man's 
vice, was to project Him to a distance, that they 
might flee from Him and not he haunted by His pre- 
sence. It was the impulse of an atheistical spirit j the 
more that impulse was obeyed, the more atheistical, 
the more alienated from the righteous God, the God 
of the hearts and reins, they must become. And while 
this godlessness continued, they were also hopeless. 
They were seeking to escape from themselves, as well 
as their Maker; to avoid looking at the realities of 
their own condition. They had an inward certainty 
that they could not do so always; that some day the 
truth would meet them, and force them to confront it. 
The future, therefore, was drearier and darker than the 
present. So, he said, it had been with the Ephesians; 
they knew that it had. What had caused any difference 
in their state of mind? The same revelation which 
had brought Saul the Hebrew from a state of inward 
war to peace; from an unutterable dread of God, to 
trust in Him as a Father. ' Naia in Christ Jesus, ye 
who were sometimes far off are made nigh by the blood 
of Christ.' He, from whom they were turning awa^j, — 
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to eliiiu wliose presence tliey would have taVen 
wings of tbc morning, or have made tlieir bed in tell,-^ 
presented Himself to them aa one who was seeking 
them, claiming tliem as His children, sending His ow. 
Son to earth, to death, to the grave, to hell, that B 
might fetch them home. The blood, the actual humn 
blood which had been poured out, testified of a huma 
life ill Christ — of an union with them. But the loi 
which came out in His death, signified a deeper life- 
the life of God. It was the love of a Father, es]iibit« 
as Love only can be exhibited, in aacrifice ; it was 
love of a Brother, reflecting that love, consummating 
sacrifice in death. It spake not to the eye that 
on idols of wood and stone, not to the slavish fear that 
crouched before powers in earth and sea and air. It 
spoke to the man himself; to the being who used thrae 
eyes ; who was beset with these fears. It roused him to 
the recollection of the Being about the bed ajid about 
the board, who could not be beheld in the likeness of 
anything above or beneath, whom tlic heart trembled 
to hear of, and yet in whom it was created to trust 
and to live. It assured him that there was One in 
whom that Being could be well pleased ; One in whom 
He could meet His creatures; One who had poured 
out His life-blood, in obedience to His will, for their 
sakes. The Cross, the blood, said all this, and infinitely 
more than this, to the spirit that had been losing itself 
amidst world gods, and was just beginning to dream of 
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iFather'a liouse. St. Paul knew how poor words were 
y translation of all the secret love -messages nnd 

idges which the blood of Christ carried to the wan- 
He resorted to cxplanatioiis when they were 
Bssary; he always joyfully returned to the language 
I implied an act, sufferings, a person. The Spirit 
who governed him would not suffer his explanations to 
put themselves in plaee of that which they were to 
explain, or to hinder the direct communion which the 
living symbols expressed and kept up. 

St. Paul's own education as a Jew, enabled him to 
see a further truth which the Gentile, however simple 
and serious his faith miglit be, was only beginning to 
apprehend. The Covenant of Promise — the Common- 
wealth of Israel — witnessed that God had adopted and 
still cared for Israelites, stiff-uecked as they were. 
Tliat had been a source of comfort and pride to him 
till he had perceived that the law demanded actual 
righteousness ; and certainly not less from the Jew than 
the Gentile. Then the thought of a formal covenant 
could no longer sustain him, or in the least diminish 
his terrors. Now when he had seen in the cross of 
Christ the full revelation of the God of Abraham, he 
perceived also the deep and true foundation of that 
divine election, which he had taken to be artificial and 
ai'bitrary. The Cross told him in whom it was that 
God had elected them, in whom He had blessed them 
with all spiritual blessings. It showed him the Eternal 
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Mediator, the Living Word, in whom God had created 
the worlds, in whom He had held converse with the 
BOOS of men. It nufolded the mystery of the pASt; 
the Law, the Prophets, the Priesthood, the Sacrificet. 
But it took away the esclusiveness, the merely Jewiall 
character, of them all. They were witnesses of the 
Man, in whom God looked not upon the sons i 
Abraham, but on the sons of men, in whom He wouU: 
at last gather together all things, both which are in 
heaven and which are in earth. 

This revelation or manifestation of Him in whom Goii 
had chosen the Apostle of the Gentiles, in whom Hi 
had chosen Hebrews and Gentiles equally to be holy a 
without blame before Him in love, is the peculiar subjeff 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians. That being the c 
if the dry and artificial rules and arrangements ( 
divines had governed the mind of the Apostle, w 
might expect to find less in this book concerning thi 
Atonement, or reconciliation by the Cross of ChrisK 
That doctrine, one might suppose, would be treated 
somewhere else; it would not intrude itself while i 
different portion of the system was receiving exposition 
But the method of St. Paul, as any one who reads a 
of his Epistles with seriousness will soon conviao 
himself, utterly repudiates those trammels. He : 
teaching of God, and Man; what the relations he tweei 
them are; hoiv it has pleased God to establish them, 
restore them, make them known ; He is not announciai 
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certain conceptions which we may reduce tinder classes 
or formulas that we find convenient. I am far from 
wishing you to forget the names and titles by which, 
both in popular and learned treatiseSj what we call the 
doetrines of the Gospel are denoted. They may be of 
great value to us, if instead of translating the New 
Testament phrases into them, we ask the New Testa- 
ment to tell us what they signify, to show ua the bonds 
of living connexion between them, to remove the con- 
fusions which torment us when we think of them. 
For this purpose I have considered those different 
aspects of Sacrifice, which associate themselves with 
Eedemptiou; with the deliverance from the curse of 
the Law; with propitiation; with remission of sins; with 
Christ as the Lamb known before the foundation of 
the world; with Christ as made Sin for us, though 
He knew no sin. It has been impossible, in reflecting 
on any one of these thoughts, not to speak of Recon- 
ciliation. The idea of it is involved in each one of 
them. But, as I observed before, though the Peace- 
offering under the Law implied the existence of sin, 
and a desire to be delivered from it, — though the 
Sin-offering implied a want of peace, and a search 
for it, — still they were kept distinct in the Mosaic 
economy, and their separation served a wonderful 
purpose in the education of men — leading thera to 
perceive the different needs of their spirits, and how 
He who had awakened them, was supplying them. 
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For the same reason, we are underrating tlie powd 
and results of the all-perfect Sacrifice, if we i 
that, because there can he no Redemption i 
pitiation without Reconciliation and Atonement, i 
have, therefore, no need to give the last a separate a 
solemn consideration. 

Though I took an unusually long passage for i 
text, it might he better for the sense of it if I had g 
further back still, and led you to reflect on the e 
nesion in which it stands with the fourth verse. 
who is rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith 2 
loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath guicke 
us together with Christ, (by grace ye are saved.)' 
verse removes all doubts about the question, whetlu 
the Apostle is here, as in the Second Epistle to t 
Corinthians, representing God as reconciling tlie v 
to Himself, or whether he has departed from all 1 
usual habits of thinking and speaking, and is, for oat 
supposing the first movement to be from the side ( 
man. There is nothing in the verses I have ] 
which could in the slightest degree warrant the snn 
position. But when it ia said, in the fifteenth verse, tlu| 
Christ has abolished the etimity, even the law of com 
mandmenls contained in ordinances, that He might n 
in Himself of twain one Ttew man, so making peace, t 
that he might reconcile both unto God in one body by tn 
Cross, there is an opening for a theory drawn froin 
the heathen notions of sacrifice; we can make 1 
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Apostle's wordSj by a few outrages upon their letter, 
and by destroying their spirit, echo and confirm it. 
Taking them with those that precede them,- — recol- 
lecting that the aim of St. Panl, in all his letters, has 
been to trace the whole economy of the universe, and 
of the redemption of men from their wicked works and 
the enmity which they had caused, to God's original 
purpose, to His creation of man in the eternal Son — 
we gain a ghmpse of the nature of Clmst'a peace- 
offering, and of its effects on mankind, which illumi- 
nates all the past history of the world, as well aa all the 
saddest experiences of individuals. 

The Gentile was seeking God where He was not to be 
found, invoking Him when He was not near. Con- 
science made a coward of him ; he was afraid of the 
Lord of his spirit, whose rebukes sounded so alarming ; 
he made himself other lords out of the things which he 
looked upon, and asked them to save hiiu from himself. 
The Jew, unable to find a refuge in the forms of the 
world, forced to think of God as speaking to him and 
commanding him, would fain have destroyed the Being 
who, he thought, was ready at any moment to destroy 
him. God presents His only-begotten Son to both, as 
the true image of Himself, as the perfect ILighteousness 
which the Law enjoins; He gives Him up for all, as the 
assurance that there is a bond between Him and His 
creatures, which no rebellion of theirs, which no law of 
Hia, could set aside. By this mighty offering. He 
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breaks down l/te middle wall of partition between tbosQ 
wbom He seemed to favour aud tliose whom He seemed; 
to curse. The blessing of the one is found to be a curse, 
unless it has led him to the living trust in God, not i 
his own privileges. The curse of the other is found t6 
be a blessing, if it has led liim, in weariness and sorrow, 
to cry for a Teacher aud Deliverer of hia spirit. 
Mao is proclaimed as the King and Saviour of both 
The signs of Hia royalty, the marks of the Victor, s 
the prints of tlie nails. By these he establishes Hi 
right to the trust aud the obedience of His creatures 
by these He justifies His eternal relation to God. Thes 
are the sure testimonies that God has atoned Man t( 
Himself; that there is no distinction of iavoured c 
neglected race. He is our Peace ; the centre of unio: 
and fellowship between the tribes of the earth; th 
Destroyer of whatever there was in themselves, of what 
ever there seemed to be in the divine ordinances for th 
teaching and correction of men, which set them at vi 
Humanity, which had heretofore stood in these appa 
rently hopeless divisions of Jew and Gentile, — whil 
yet it was evincing itself, by the most undoubted proofi 
to be essentially the same in both — the same in its con 
scions evil, the same in its certainty that this evil wa 
the strife against a good, for which it waa created— 
humanity henceforth stands united in Him . He h 
made in Himself of twain one new man, so maki 
peace. Henceforth, to treat any man as an alien £coi 
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God, as cut off by any legal sentence from Him, was to 
deny Christ's death ; to say that God had not made 
the great reace-offcriog; that the Cross had not remoTed 
all which gave one advantage over another. 

' Far,' he goes on, ' throvgh Hhn we both have access by 
one Spirit unto the Father.' This is the climax of the 
doctrine, and yet also the foundation of it. The access 
to God is the highest conceivable blessing which any 
creature could obtain. To have the right of approach- 
ing Him without dread, to be warranted in calling 
Him, Father, — to be sure that that which binds us 
to Him is mightier than all that is making us feci at 
a distance from Him, — this is that fruit of the Atone- 
ment which, if we really knew our own wants, we 
should perceive must be greater than all others. 
And yet it is beneath all the rest; no other has any 
reality apart from it; the peace with our fellow-men, 
the freedom from terror of the future, the hope of 
good things to come, all lie in that. It is not possible 
to conceive of an atonement with man, which has not 
its basis in an atonement with God. It is possible— 
for it has been done — to conceive of an atonement, 
which means the removal of the punishment or conse- 
quences of the war into which man's distrust of his 
Creator has brought him, without the ceasing of the 
war itself. But such a conception sets at nought tlie 
meaning of words; the teaching of Apostles; the 

ieda of man; the Gospel of God, It is a dead 
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formola of the schools, vhich, because it is < 
soulless and skinless, the hearts of men fill out with 
their own great crarioga and hopes, with their terrible 
sorrows and fears ; and so turn it sometimes into a 
living faith; as often into a dark superstition; a scheme 
for persuading God to be at peace with that evil against 
which He has declared efemal war ; a scheme for 
proving that He is still at enmity with a great majority 
of that race with which He has made peace in the 
blood of His Son. 

I know too well what a temptation there is in all 
our hearts, to think that such words as the Apostle 
uses are not altogether safe words; that we must con- 
tract hia amazing declaration, that all barriers ha?q 
been taken away, that men are reconciled and atone! 
to God in Christ ; that this Atonement is the fulfilmei 
and manifestation of His original purpose, when . 
ci-eated all things in Christ ; that He is Himself t 
Peace-maker — the Author and Finisher of the sacrifica 
Every harsh and selfish word we speak, and act we dd 
our indifference, coldness, hardness of heart, makfl 
the feeling stronger that there must be some exaggem 
tion in these phrases, or that we have misundersto 
them, or that they do not apply to us, or that we ougl 
not to hold them forth as true to other men. Bat if 'j 
thousand internal demonstrations have convinced a 
of us tliat the hardness, coldness, cruelty of hea 
grows stronger and nearly invincible, as we forget d 
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disbelieve the fact of this Peace-offering, and the truth 
of the eteroal union between God and His creatures in 
Christ, which it imphes, — and that the only cure for 
them lies in casting aside all notions that we can make 
that peace for ourselves which God has made, and all 
dream that it has been made for us more than for any 
outcast in the world, — we may well be afraid of yield- 
ing to a conviction which is most natural, just as every 
sin is natural, but which, no one who has traced its work- 
ings in himself can believe to be salutary and divinely 
imparted. 

If we set before ourselves some higher result of our 
religion than this, '/ will arise, and go to my Father;' 
if we suppose that there is some better morality than 
that which coraes from the Spirit of Righteousness 
and TiTith; some more exalted divinity than that 
which brings us to renounce ourselves and put our 
trust in God j we shall be continually thinking that a 
message, which only tells us that God has made peace 
with us in His Son, which only speaks of a divine 
Sacrifice offered once for all, which only declares that 
through Him who has offered it we have all access in 
Spirit to the Father, is not enough for us : that we must 
.find out some mode of applying that Atonement other- 
'^Hiae than by presenting ourselves and the universe in 
the strength of it before God, some other way of cleans- 
ing our consciences from dead works than by receiving 
this assurance that He would have as aetve ttiB \^^^\a^ 
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God. But, if we are in the world to live, and act, a 
suffer, this, I think, will do forua; and notliing lea 
than this will. "We shall not want to find out frou 
some suhtle divine why the righteous Law of God mad 
a sacrifice necessary. The Law of God will tell c 
hearts better than we con, that there is somethinj 
wrong in them. It will tell them, that that WTon| 
comes through separation from a living God; from ou 
selfishness and unloviugness. And, therefore, w 
cannot, if we let our consciences and reasons speakj b 
slow to confess that it is He who must make ] 
with us; and that there can be no sign of peace a 
fully expressing His nature, so exactly meeting on 
evil — so mysteriously extracting it — as this of sacri 
fice. If we want more, God will teach us more i 
we pray to Him, as we present to Him the Sacnfiq 
which taketh away the sins of the world, as we off« 
up our own bodies in sacrifice. K we want i 
God will teach us more when we do not shrink froD 
carrying the words of reconciliation to them that ait 
afar off, and them that are nearj when we show 1^ 
tokens wluch men can understand, that we do believ 
that Christ is their peace, and that the peace which i 
in Him passes their imderstanding and ours ; but ths 
it can keep them and us in the knowledge and ]ovf 
of God, and of His Son, The text I have bee 
speaking from this aftemoon, declares to us the t 
/ounilation of the modem world. The old worli 
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existed to testify of the distiuctiou between God and 
His creatures ; of the separation which sin and death 
had made between them. Its lessons can never be 
obsolete ; every day should make us understand better 
their deep and eternal import. The new world exists 
to testify of the atonement of God and His creatures, 
of their union and fellowship with each other, on the 
ground of the Sacrifice that He has made. When we 
enter into the greatness and glory of our own position, 
as a Church bearing witness of the Atonement to man- 
kind, we shall have such a sense oftheawfulness of God's 
Nature and Being as we never had before; we shall 
have such a sense of the evil which sets men at strife 
with the goodness and blessedness, which is embracing 
and seeking to subdue them, aa we never had before. 
We shall not strive to build up the wall of partition 
between men which He has broken down, but we shall 
feel and confess, each in himself, as we never did, the 
opposition between the spirit and the flesh. We shall 
not put Adam in the place of Christ, or build our 
morality and divinity on the fall which proclaimed men 
sinners, when Christ's obedience has proclaimed them 
righteous; but we shall feel more than ever what that 
sin is, which leads men to distrust Him who has taken 
it away. We shall not doubt that Christ is, and ever 
has been, the perfect Mediator between God and man, 
and that in Him all have access by one Spirit to the 
Father; but we shall ask ourselves veith. teoM.^ 
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earnestness^ how it comes to pass that we live so atheist- 
icaUy, so hopelessly, in the world, — how it comes to 
pass that we can bear to act as aliens and outcasts, 
when we have been made fellow-citizens with the 
Saints, and of the Household of God. 
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Ifief iiii mind be i« yo», whiiA wo* alio in Chrut Jena : fcha, being i'» 

the form of Qod, tlioaght it not robbtry la bt eqaal mth Ood : but 

made hiiaielf of 710 rgmfation, and Cook upon him Ihc form of ct 

ttrvant, and vma made in the Wceittit of wtn .- a/ad being fottnd in 

faihion at a man, he hmnbUd himMlf, and became obedittit vnfo 

^ death, even Iht deal/t of the crow, Whtrtfore Qod alio hath highly 

I ticalled him, and i/iven him a natne vhich it above evsr^ name ; that 

. of tht name of Jetas every Icaei ehovld bow, of thvagi i» heaven, and 

' rttnj7i in eortA, and thingi under Che earth; and that every tongve 

lAould confem that Jesua Chriat is Lord, Co the glory of God the 

Father: 

I HATE spoken to you of vaiious effects which the 
writers of the New Testament attribute to the sacrifice 
of Christ, and have inquired Low they connect the 
effects with the cause. Here St. Paul speaks of a cer- 
tain state of mind which he wishes the Philippians to 
possess. He had been exhorting them ' to do nothing 
through strife or vain-glory ; but in lowliness of inind each 
to esteem the other belter than hiinself^ He had bidden 
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them ' look not every man on his own things, but eva 
man also on the things of others.' Very desirable advic 
wliicli they liad, perhaps, often heard hefore, of whii 
they knew the value, by the mischiefs which followi 
when they disregarded it. But what help lies in eat 
esperience ? Who can keep the commandments *} 
more, because he hears them twenty, or fifty, or 
thousand times, and because he finds the inconveniem 
of breaking them ? Things are done through atni 
and vain-glory by those who have all good maxims 
heart; there is an inclination in each man to esti 
himself better than others, which gives way to 
aphorisms, and to no evidences that they are 
than he is. Is there any stronger power before whi( 
it may give way? St, Paul believed there was: if 1 
had not, he would have been silent ; for he knew whi 
■was in others, as well as in himself; and he had 
pleasure in tormenting them, or in making professioi 
which he could not perform. 

(1.) 'Let this mind be in you, which was also 
Christ Jesus.' So our translators render the passage 
faithfully, I think, to the spirit, if not to the letter, of 
The apostle tells the Phillppians, as he told the C( 
rinthiaus, that they may become actual partakers of tl 
character or mind of Christ; nay, that if they were ni 
partakers of it, they were misunderstanding their ov 
position; they were choosing a position which did n 
belong to them. The thought that was in Christ — ^tl 



thought that posaeaaeil HiiQj lie declares to be the 
right thought, the true thought; that which should 
possess and govern all human heiiigs, that to which 
all things above and bencatli must at last be subjected. 
And he then goes ou to show ua what this thought or 
mind of His is, and how it expressed itself. 

(2.) ' TFho, being in the form of God, thovght it not 
robbery to be eqaal with God.' Those who object to 
the doctriue of the Church concerning the unity and 
conaubstantiahty of the Son with the Father, claim 
that this passage should be translated differently ; that 
it should be taken to mean, He did not eagerly grasp at 
being equal with God. I do not think that they gain 
much for their cause by that alteration; there are 
philological difficulties in the way of it ; stOl, ou the 
whole, it more nearly corresponds with the tone and 
purpose of this passage, than the ordinary version. 
' Being in the form of God,' — being, as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews puts it, ' the brightness of His glory, and tJie 
express image of His Person' — it was, nevertheless, not 
His way of proving His divinity, to grasp at divine 
power and glory. That was the lofty ambition of the 
sinful creature : ' We shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.' He gave precisely the opposite sign and 
testimony of what He was. He emptied Himself. He 
gave up the bright and glorious form, 'He took upon 
Him the form of a servant.' The earthly creature 
wished to assert its relation to God by cli.mh\ia.^\ft "Oaa 
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stara. The heavenly Being, 'He who was in the for 
of God,' asserted His relation by stooping ; by deprinn* 
Himself of til at which was His; by adopting conditioos 
that were altogether unlike Hia. 

(3.) We are not to make this statement strongt 
and more startling, by substituting our notions i 
St, Paul's. The heathens, we know, dreamt of gods 
who became incarnate in brute creatures. That would 
have seemed to them a much greater abdication than 
the one which is spokeu of here. If we adopt the 
theory of Sacrifice, which creeps into all our minds — 
a theory which represents it as most heroical, when it 

most contradicts our reason — that conclusion must 

also be ours. But the apostle could conceive of noth 
higher or more blessed than God's order; every At 
partnre from it, under whatever pretest, must be evi 
Here was none. Christ, being the perfect image of tl 
Father, was the image after which men were createi 
The relation between Him and our race was implied i 
its existence. If His voice called all things out i 
chaos, it gave man the power to name things, to knO 
each other, to confess a law. To become oue of t 
race when He was the Head of it — to become a serva) 
when He was the Lord— this was an act of deep a 
loving condescension : but there was nothing in i 
irregular and anomalous; the glory of it is, that it 
the ftilfilment of an original and divine purpose — tha 
itJs the meana of removiug the discord and anomali 
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that were resisting that purpose. How necessary it is 
to keep this distinction in remembrance, you will per- 
ceive as we proceed. 

(4.) St. Paul explains further his expression, ' taking 
on him the form, of a servant' by another ; ' being made 
in, or having become in, the likeness of men,' You will 
not imagine that St. Paul coidd intend, by this language, 
to give any countenance to the notion which gained so 
much hold in the Church afterwards, that Christ was 
not really a man, but only had the appearance of a 
man. That notion he often repudiates in direct terms; 
every word he writes denounces it implicitly. But the 
likeness of men stands in vivid contrast to the form of 
God. He was the original man, the type of all creation; 
as it is expressed in the Epistle to the Colossians, ' the 
first-bom of every creature.' Now he assumes the con- 
dition of individual men; lie puts on the fleshly acci- 
dents which belonged to them, as He had before stood 
to them in the closest spiritual relation. In the words 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the second and third 
chapters of which should always be read in illustration 
of this passage : 'Forasmuch then as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took 
part of the same.' I do not quote the end of that verse, 
because that assigns another effect of the death of Christ, 
of which I hope to speak next Sunday. But the taking 
part of the flesh and blood, of which the children were 
partakers, those ' whom He was not ashamed to call H?^* 
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brethren,' those whom He was to claim as children a 
His Father, because they always had been so, — this ii 
another way of stating the truth, that He came in Ihl 
tikenegg of men. 

(5.) He goes on : 'And being found in fashion at I 
man, He humbled Himself.' To be in that fashion, fi 
that earthly mortal mould, was tlie commencement ( 
the humiliation, but not the consummation of it. S 
did not, when in that fashion, take any of the highei 
grander, positions which sinful and dying men c 
still vindicate for themselves. He did not become i 
statesman, or warrior, or poet. But, entering into i 
human experiences and thoughts — understanding 
therefore, inwardly, what these differences are araonj 
us, and how we feel them — He yet claimed the peasant 
condition instead of them ; a position which identifie( 
Him with all men, with the lowest men, instead of on( 
which raised Him above any. And this whilst He * 
doing regal acts, and was suspected of wishing to makf 
Himself a King; while He was enduring the jealous] 
of popular teachers, because the people felt Him to b 
a Prophet ; while the priests were hating Him, as on 
who had Holiness to the Lord really inscribed on H6 
forehead, 

(6.) He felt all these reproaches, and knew what wai 
to be the issue of them. Death, therefore, was befon 
His eyes ; not merely the ordinary death which He had 
mjslicitl/ taken upon Him when He was made fieal 
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but the deatb of a criminal — ' the death of Ike cross.' 
He was ' obedient,' the apostle says, even to death ; not 
as some one may, perhaps, suppose the word to mean, 
obedient to death, as if that was His master, hut 
ohedient to Ills Father, to the point of undergoing 
death, even though it iuvolved agony and the aenae of 
desertion. 

(7.) This obedieneCj so carried out to thiB final point, 
is the reason, St, Paul says, why God has highly exalted 
Him, and given Him a name thai is above every name. 
His prayer was — ' / have glorified thee on the earth : I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do. And 
now, Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with 
the glory which I had with thee before the world was.' 
Of that prayer, his words and acts, as they are recorded 
by the evangelists, are tlic exposition; every one of them 
is the glorification of His Father, the sinking of Him- 
self. The Sermon on the Mount is nothing but a setting 
forth of the name, and kingdom, and will of His Father, 
— of His desire to make all holy as He is. Every deed 
of love to those tormented with plagues and sicknessesj 
every parable to the multitude, every discourse with 
His disciples, was letting His light shine before men, 
that they, seeing His good works, might glorify His 
Father in heaven. That was the work which He came 
to do, and which He finished when He gave up the 
ghost. The perfect Son, by His obedience, had revealed 
the perfect Father ; the Absolute Goodness Lad come 
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forth in all the relations and sympathies of the tnaa 
One act of Bclf-assertion, of self-glorification, would 
haTC dimmed the image, would have made the vision 
truth and love which was presented to the creatun 
imperfect. There was no such act. All was self-denisl| 
8 elf- surrender ; the love of the Father worked mightil) 
and unresisted in the heart of the Son, till it was brokei 
and offered with the whole body and soul as a complete 
Hacrifice. And then came the triumph of the man, t 
restoration of the creature made in the image of God 
its native home, the exaltation of the hody redeemed 
from death to the right hand of the Father. God 
highly exalted Him in that flesh which He had t; 
and has given Him a name above angels, and princi^ 
palities, that at His name, and in His name, every 
should bow; that all creatures should feel and confess 
Him — not as the Word, the Son of the Father, only, but 
— as Jesus the crucified to be the Lord, the King and 
Ruler of men ; — still to the glory of Him whom He has 
glorified, from whom He came, in whom He dwells, to 
the glory of God the Father. 

(8.) This, then, is the mind or thought that was in 
Him ; this is the mind or thought which has vindicated 
itself i^aiost the high, self-exalting thoughts, by which 
men have been divided from each other, by which they 
have defied God, Wlien St. Paul preached Jesus Christy 
and Him crucified, he preached that in obedieni 
iamiliation, Bacrifice, dwelt the mighty conquerin| 
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power — that power agaiost which no other in earth or 
heaTen could measure itself. And his words bare not 
been confuted by the experience of ages; tbey have 
becQ confirmed by the facts which seem at first sight 
most at war with them. Uo you ask why the soldiers 
of Islam, ia the first centuries after Mabooict, or in nay 
snbsequent centuries, previuled against those who had 
the sign of the Cross on tbeir banners ? The only answer 
that can be given is, that there was more of this thought 
or mind of Christ, more of humiliation, and obedience, 
and sacrifice, in tbem than there was in their opjionenta. 
They prevailed not through tbeir denial of Him, but 
through tbeir implicit recognition of Him. So far us 
they had seal, faith, union, — so far as they sought to 
magnify God's name, and to give up themselves, they 
were llis soldiers, not the Prophet's ; tbey succeeded 
because the incarnate Son of God was highly exalted, 
because there was a name given Him which is above 
every name. Because all power was given Hiui in 
heaven and earth, He would not suffer those who called 
themselves His servants to blaspheme His Father and 
to corrupt His brethren. Go through the history of the 
world, of the Church, of individuals, you will find it 
the same. So long as you creep along the ground, and 
ask why tliis man, or this party, or this faith, overcame, 
and that was subdued, you may be continually disposed 
to doubt and arraign the Providence that directs all 
things, to charge God foohsbly. But ascend abaf^ tK^ 
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misti of earth to the dear hearea where Chzist ai 
the right band of God, and the eternal Law 
manifest which brings these discords into harmonjr. 
"Will that rules the nniTerse, the Will that 
and does triumph, is all expressed and gathered «p 
the Latni thai icas slain. Beholding Him, jtm 
whence come the peace and order of the world, wheooe 
comes its confusion. The principle of sacrifice has been 
ascert^ned once and for ever to be the principle, the 
divine principle; that in which God can alone fiiUj" 
manifest His own eternal Being, His inmost character, 
the order which He has appointed all creatures, volun- 
tary and involuntary, to obey. The name of Jesus is the 
name to which all the intelligences of the universe rel 
themselves, and all the ener^es and impulses of 
unconscious creation. They bow to it, as denoting 
only source of their strength ; they bow in it, a& 
taining the only secret of their humiliation. If 
did not confess Jesus to be the Lord of all, they w< 
fall into all strife and separation, each seeking to 
Lord himself, each supposing that the more he coulj 
lift up himself, the more he could depress his neighbour, 
the greater would be the triumph, each discoTering at 
last that in this effort lies all weakness and ruin. If 
they did not bow in the name of Jesus to God the 
Father, they would never feel that He was their Father, 
and that they were His children, that He had ^ven 
them their distinct tasks to fulfil, that He was imparting 
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to them a common Spirit. This, thereforCj is the law 
of the heavenly world; knowing which, we need not 
care how little we know about hierarchies of angels, and 
their attributes and relations; because we are sure that 
thia must be the centre of their unity ; that they must 
do the commandments of Him who gave Himself up to 
die, hearkening to the voice of His words; that as He 
did nothing through strife and vain-glory, so neither 
can they ; that aa He was lowly, so must they be ; that 
as He lived for others, not for Himself, that must be 
their life ; that they must be ever acting, because He 
is inspiring them with His ever-acting love; that they 
must be always at rest, because He is ever resting in 
His Father's love. 

(8.) Such a vision of the victorious, all-governing 
thought or mind of Christ is brought before us in thia 
passage ; but the vision was good for nothing except as it 
carried home the word to the heart of the Philippians — 
' Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.' 
And in these words there lies the greatest wonder of all. 
That angels and principalities should have the mind of 
Jesus Christ — that they should be like Him, and do like 
Him, — this is conceivable; but that a set of jarring 
people— Jews, Greeks, Romans — with exclusive national 
feelings, each with a separate interest and prejudice of his 
own, should have this one mind; that it should be reason- 
able, that it should be possible to bid them have it, this is 
what we find it so hard to believe. And it U Vaxi., ^asj^ 
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it was as liard for them to believe it as it is for ua, We 
understand, as we read St. Paul's Epiatlesj what work 
an apostle had to keep peace in the Churches, — yesl 
and how very poorly he could perforin the work. The 
great discovery he made was, that he could not "perform it 
at all ; that there were elements of strife in himself, and 
in those to whom he wrote, which no skill or arguments 
of his could bring into order, Tiic difficulty was not 
less with baptized men than with others ; it was greater. 
Their spirits had been stirred to their very foundations; 
it was not only the ordinary strife and self-interest of 
the world which were exciting them to war ; a host of 
new thoughts had been awakened within them, each of 
which might give birth to heresies and hatreds. Oh I 
what remorse and misery would have been in the thought 
of having founded societies with such principles of 
sorrow nnd mischief in themj if he had not felt that 
bcueath tliem all lay that uniting mind of Christ, that 
divine Sacrifice, the name which can make the proudea 
spirits bow. But these He had been sent to procla 
in the midst of a fighting world j in them, he was certaii^l 
lay the secret of eternal power and reconcilement. He J 
could say to tliem all— 'You have these differeotj 
'purposes, and notions, and interests, and wills; f 
' attempts to stifle them because they are inconveniei 
' to crush them under some general rule, to adjust ibex 
'by some benignant compromise, has always provec 
' abortive^ and always wilL Instead of extinguisl 
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* them, I have been the incans of awakening you to a 

* conscious nea a of them. But I have done this, bectiuse 

* I know who is at the centre of all these different tiucs 

* of thought, and purpose, and will of yours; in whom 
•they all meet; I know whence those springs of life 
' within you, which seem so full of turbulence, proceed. 
' I can tell you who is ruling you, and with whom you 
' are fighting. I can tell you how the power which is 

* in the Ruler of heaven and earth may become a power 
' in you. The meaning of your baptism, of your calling 
' to be members of a Church, is, that He makes you 
' sharers of His own mind ; that He promises you His 
' Spirit every day and hour to overcome that in you, 
' and you, and you, which is disposed to set up a sepa- 
' rate mind, a mind of your own, in opposition to it. 
' The best good tidings I can declare to you, and to the 
' universe, is that you need not do that. You can be at 
' peace ; He has made peace for you. You can give up 
' yourselves ; He has given up Himself for you. You 
' can claim your place in the heavenly order and 

'•liarmony; He has brought you into it, breaking down 
'the barrier of self-will which made our world an exile 
' from it,' After eighteen centuries, do the words sound 
more hopeless than ever ? Does it seem more incredible 
than ever that there should be peace iu the world, quite 
increilible that there should be peace iu the Church ? 
Do you begin to despair of it in your households, in 
hearts? I would not make any one think less 
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BLidly of the strife wliicli lie sees around hira, and 
within him. The more sad it mRkes him, the : 
seriously he will ask himself — 'Whence comes it 
'what is it that we have lost? what is it that we wantt 
And the answer will come in due time ; it comes fran 
want of a Centre of Unity. That Centre men will sed 
for, high and low; in one sect and school, then i] 
another ; in one dogma and another, in one man &□) 
another, in one city and another. They will seek, an! 
will not find, till they come to the cross of Christ, til 
they ask for the spirit of self-sacrifice ; till they beliei 
that lie is highly exalted in order that He may bestoi 
it upon His Church and family, and that He will be&tow 
it upon that Church and family when they confess that 
God has sent His Son to be the Deliverer of it. 

The aspect of Sacrifice which I have been con- 
sidering to-day, is closely connected with that of which 
I spoke last Sunday. Of Christ, the Peace-o fife ring, 
the Atonement of God with man, and of man with 
man, St. Paul spoke of to the Eplieaians. Here lie 
connects that peace -oflfering more directly with the 
sin-offering. The sin of the world is its self-will, its 
self-gratification. The Apostle bids us behold the 
Lamb of God who takes away that sin by obedience 
to His Father, by emptying Himself of glory, by 
humbling Himself to the likeness of the lowest of His 
creatures. By that sin-offering, He proves Himself to 
be the Lord of all. When we yield ourselves to Him 
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a tlie Lord of our spirits, He gives ua His lowly mind, 
aud so gives us peace. But the passage to-day brings 
out more distinctly than the otlier did the truth wliich 
our Lord tauglit His disciplea, when He took a Uitle 
child, and set him in the midst of them, and said, Verily, 
I say unto you, Whosoever shall be converted, and shall 
become as this Utile child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. 'What can we do?' we aometimea 
ask, ' when there are so few examples of heroic virtue 
' about ua ; ao few great saiuts who can enable ua to 
' sec in our common life the mind of Him who wrestled 
'with our enemies?' When God sends ua such spe- 
(amena of Himself, let us be thankful for them ; let 
us try and learn from them all we can. Butj in 
the meantime, we can do without them. There are 
children all about us. — Christ bids us learn of them. 
There are poor despised people all about us. — Christ 
WHS of no reputation. There is death among us, — not 
heroicalj but ignominious death; and it was becauae 
He underwent such death, that God has given Him a 
e that is above every name. 
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SERMON XV. 

CHRISrS DEATH A VICTORY OVER THE DEVIL. 

(Lincoln's Inn, 4th Sunday after Trinity, July 9, 1854.) 

HsBBEWs n. 14, 15. 

' Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of jiesh and hlood, he also 
himself likewise took part of the sam^; thai through death he might 
destroy him thai had the power of death, thai is, the devil; ana 
deliver them who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage,' 

I ALLUDED, last Sunday, to the opening clause of these 
verses. The words, ^Forasmuch as the children were 
partakers of fiesh and blood. He also Himself likewise 
took part of the same/ proved, I said, clearly, that there 
was a relation between Christ and men which did not 
depend upon flesh and blood, which did not commence 
when He assumed our nature, which was the reason of 
His assuming it. The more you consider the previous 
part of this chapter, the more, I think, you will feel 
that it is the intention of the writer to make us con- 
scious of this truth. In the sixth verse he quotes the 
eighth Psalm : * What is man, that Thou art mindful of 
him? or the son ofman^ that Thou visitest him? Thou 
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madest him a little lower than the angels . . . Thou hast 
put all things in subjection under his feet. For in that 
He put all Mt subjection under him, He left nothing that 
is jwl put under Mm. But now we see not yet all things 
put under hivi. But we see Jesus, who was made a little 
lower than- the angels for the suffering of death, a-owncd 
with glory and honour; that He by the grace of God 
should taste death for every man. For it became Him, 
for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of 
their salvation perfect through sufferings. For both He 
that sanctifieth and they who are sanctijied are all of 
«»e,- for which cause He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren, saying, I will declare Thy Name unto my 
brethren, in the midst of the congregation will I sing 
praise unto Tliee, And again, I will put my trust in 
Him. And again, Behold I and the children which God 
hath given me.' 
^m That Clirist ia here put forth as fulfilling the words 
Hfehich were spoken of man on the creation day ; as eser- 
ciaing that domiuion over things which was committed 
to man, finnlly; as triumphing over the death which 
denoted the humiliation of man, ia evident to the most 
careless reader. But we are not permitted to stop 
here. Passages are quoted from the Old Testament, 
in whicli tlie divine Word of God speaks of human 
creatures as His own hrethven, in which He says that 
He will declare His Father's Name to those. hteSXcseo., 
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in which He speaks of trusting in God aa if He 

one of them. That this is the meaning of the writer, 
there has never, I believej been any doubt among bk 
commeutators. Nor have they failed to perceive thai 
the principle, of which these are instances, may 
apphed to the interpretation of the Old Testament gei 
rally. We have not, I think, followed out the 
which he has given us, as much as we might have doi 
and as we were bound to do, considering the authoril 
of the teacher. But we have all acknowledged, to aoi 
extent, that the language of psalmists and of prophi 
would be unintelligible, if we did not suppose 
Christ, the divine Word, was speaking in them 
through them, was discovering Hie own sympathy wil 
those to whom they were sent, through the syrapal 
which lie awakened in their hearts. If a holy n: 
sorrowed over the sins of his eountryraco, or of tl 
ivorld, or of himself, he felt that another, who 
higher than he was, had first experienced that sorroi 
and had imparted it to him. His joys, bis hopes, mi 
have had the same source. No single man could hai 
known them in their depth and power. There inu 
be some one in whom they were all gathered up, son 
universal Brother, to whom each particular broth 
owed his place in the family and the affections whii 
corresponded to it. 

There must, therefore, be a deep below even thil 
It ia indicated in the words, 'It became Sim, for wl 
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all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory, to perfect, or initiate, the Captain of 
their salvation through sufferings' The ground o£ that 
brotherliood, which the passage U setting forth, lies in 
the will of Him who has created all things. He does 
not regard men as included in these things. Tliey are 
sons ; they are to be saved or delivered out of the mass 
of things in which they have lost themselves. He 
I purposes to bring them to glory, to His own glory, to 
,% knowledge of Himself, The Only-begotten is the 
deliverer. That He may be ao fully. He ia initiated 
thi-ough sufferings. He enters into the inmost mystery 
of human sorrow. He becomes acquainted witii grief; 
nt is His bosom companion. Men have had familiarity 
■iWith it in its different forms and measures. He has 
familiarity with it in its root and essence. To give 
Him this perfect fitness for His work of a Leader and 
Saviour — a work which could never be performed for 
creatiircs if they were apart from Him — which im- 
ilies the most entire fellowship and incorporation with 
Him, became, he says, the Father of all. It belonged 
to the character of His inmost being that so it should 
be. In no way but this does that character and inmost 
^being fully declare itself; this interprets all other 
'manifestations of it. What ultimate explanation, then, 
must not be weaker and less satisfactory than this — 
' It became Him ? ' 
This idea of the humiliation and incarnation of Cliri.a.t 
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is essentially the same with that in the passage of thi 
Epistle to the Philippians, upon which I spoke la 
week. The difference is, that Obedience and Humilil 
were the aspects of the sacrifice which were brough 
out prominently before us thcre^that Sympathy is th 
great subject here. That sympathy, as the necessar 
qualification of a Priest, as implied in all he does am 
all he is, we hear much more of as the Epistle proceeds 
Through it the writer is enabled to teach us a truth 
which when first stated it is most hard to apprehend 
that when the Sacrifice is perfect, and the Priest 
perfect, they must be one. That great argumen 
I shall not touch upon to-day. There is another pi 
sented to ns in the words, ' that through death Be 
might destroy him which had the power of death, that is, 
the Deinl,' which will be enough, and more thaa 
enough, for one discourse. It might be expanded 
through a scries of discourses ; the whole doctrine 
sacrifice might be deduced from it ; hut I only take it 
describing one of the effects of our Lord's death, oott 
nected closely and inseparably with reconciliation ani 
propitiation, but still distinguishable from them. 

I do not think the word Diabolus is ever used in 
the New Testament without a direct reference to its 
derivation and meaning. There are other words, — the 
Tempter, the Adversary, the Destroyer, which al 
point to the spirit of evil ; but they denote him b; 
diSerent characteristics, each of which we have used t( 



temember, and whicli we aliould not mix carelessly 
together. The Accuser, or slanderer of God and of 
the bretliren, is the title which appertains to tLia 
passage. We shall not enter into the sense of it, if we 
substitute any other title for that. 

"Whatever our theories are about .the existence or 
non-existence of an evil will, about the personality or 
impersonality of that will, about the influence of that 
will upon ua, — we all know, as a matter of fact, that 
whispers do come to us— certainly brought from no 
visible lipa,— which take the form of accusations, cruel 
and malignant accusations, against persons who may, 
or may not, have done na wrong; who may be our 
enemies, or who may be very dear to iis. All the 
horrible suspicions and questions which have been 
wrought into men's brains and hearts, and which have 
destroyed the peace of their hves,— even if there has 
been some conspiring human demon, some lago or 
lachimo, to strike the spark, to light the tinder, has 
yet — we feel it, and we confess it by a hundred phrases — 
a deeper source. We say it is within us, and we 
say rightly; but yet we know that down in those 
depths which the vulture's eye has not seen, there is a 
slanderous voice speaking to na— suggesting thoughts 
which we did not originate, which we shrink from, ' 
which being rejected, return again ; which may cause 
most anguish and torment to those who most resolutely 
defy them. I say boldly, — these are facts, / do not 
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try to explain them. The Scripture esplains them 
me, by telling me of an Accuser of the brethren, of on 
who seeks to divide us from each other ; and I acre; 
thia statement, not trying to get rid of it by ai 
analyses or refinements, becaase I can find no oth< 
which accounts so well for an awful individual expi 
rience, or so well connects it with that which goes c 
in every man. 

But the same secret whispers which seek to set 
man at war with his neighbours, strive also to set hi 
at war with himself. The discontents, the terril 
visions of the past and of the future, which every m 
has been conscious of — which seem to many as 
they made up the sum of their existence — whence 
they come? At first we think from without. T 
lay them to any annoying circumstances, to any i 
agreeable fellow- creature. The same discoreries, whii 
we cannot be deceived in, bring them nearer hoi 
They must have more to do with us than with anytl 
about us. They seem to move from us, and yet towat 
us. There springs up in us, we cannot tell from when) 
a desire to be freed from this vile state of mind, tj 
self-torment. But the moment the effort at reform 
tion begins, there begins a suggestion of diBcourageme, 
and despMr. The evil that has been done is broog 
against us ; the evil that is with us still, ia broug' 
against us. Both are arguments, why we cannot ol 
freedom^ why we shonld not crave for it. Is 
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^^ccusation from ourselves ? la it from conscience ? 
Surely, conscience must be mucli mixed up witii it. 
But conscience cannot be an enemy of reformation, — 
canuot bid us continue in evil. It must be one who 
is perverting all the witnesses of conscience, who is 
using them to keep us from ever being what con- 
science saya we ought to become. It must be an 
accuser, a slanderer; — not one clothed in flesh and 
bones, — but a spirit. 

There is one more discovery atill to he made. This 
spirit is the slanderer and accuser, not only of our 
brethren, not only of ourselves, but of God. Is it 
not so? Are not we hearing Him accused every 
moment of the day? Is not every feding of pain 
turned into an argument that the Euler of the world 
has an ill-will to us? la not every comfort a proof 
that He is leading us into temptation ? Is not the sin 
of some men a proof that He has created them to 
perish? Is not the righteousness of some men a proof 
that He is partial ? Is not that sense of evil in our- 
selves a proof that He has woven nets about us, from 
which we cannot escape, that He may have the pleasure 
of destroying ua ? la not that consciousness of inability 
to escape from an evil a proof that He has sentenced 
us to inevitable bondage? We know tliat we have had 
thoughts of tliis kind, that they come back to us con- 
tinually, sometimes nakedly, sometimes in fine court 
dresses. We know from their words and their acts that 
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it is the name with all who belong to our race. Is there 
not an accuser of God with them continually F 

The words of my text point to the greatest and most 
decisive argument of all, by which this accusation is 
supported. The Devil, it boldly says, was he who had 
the power of Death. Whatever reasons some higher 
and better teacher might suggest to men for trusting 
God, for believing that He intended good to them, and 
-whatever rains from heaven and fi-uitful 
seasons might tell them. Death was the answer to them 
That was the great ordinance for the whole race, 
for the whole creation. That stopped all the projects 
of the individual man; that made all purposes of im- 
provement abortive ; that made schemes for the future, 
which, nevcrtlieless, we must always he devising, 
ridiculous. That cut off all the bonds of family, of 
tribe, of nation. That made a man's concern for lua 
children's children idle dreams. That said. Talk of your 
freedom as you please; there is this death always 
waiting to crush it at the last. Talk of Nature, 
with its teeming, ever renewing life; its mornings 
after midnight, its springs after winter, as much 
as you will. But this declares, — With men and the 
inhabitants of the world you have nothing more to do. 
Tou may go somewhere else, possibly ; you may dwell 
in some unknown solitude. But the thoughts which 
have been formed in you here, the life you have led 
here^ the persons you have known, — they are over. 
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lis was one part of the argument ; one demonstration 
that God meant nothing hy the universe He Jiad formed, 
or that He meant destruction by it; or that His pur- 
pose, if it was a gracious one, had been defeated. But 
there waa another road to the same, or a more fearful, 
result. The accuser could say, 'In spite of all these 
' witnesses against you, you have a feeling that you shall 
' go on, that you must go on, after this death ; yes, and 
'that everything which you have been doing, seeing, 
'feeling,here,Djust have an influence on your state there; 
•that you can part with nothing. It is true, frightfully 
'true. Everything must go on; you must go on. And 
' every bad thought you have thought, and every bad deed 
'you have done, is bound to you now; will be bound to 
' you for ever. God has pronounced His sentence of death 
' upon you for those thoughts and deeds, and He will 
' execute His sentence to the utmost. Do what you can 
'to hide yourselves from Him. Avert His wrath, if it 
' is possible. Forget Him, if you can. Try to appease 
'Him, if you cannot forget Him. "What can be so 
' dreadful as to be brought into His presence ? ' 

Thus speaks the Accuser to you and to me ; thus spoke 
he to the gcueratious of old. The Epistle saya that there 
came forth an answer to his whispers ; that the answer 
is a complete one; that the moment we accept it, his 
chain is broken for us : because God has in truth 
broken it for our race. ' By death Christ overcame him 
that had the power of death, that is, the Accuser^ Vi^ "Kia 
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own death He tore in pieces that web of calutnnie 
against God, aa if He were compassing the ruin of Hi 
creatures, as if He were wishing them to abide in thd 
evil, as if He were not upholdiiig the order and 1 
mony of His own creation, but was indifferent to I1 
and was permitting discord to prevail in it. No v 
could have shown that the Spirit of Lies was the authoi 
of tlie distrust which men felt in their Creator; tha 
he waa separating the children from their Father. 
mighty transcendent act must supply the demonstra 
tion. God perfects His only-begotten Son throng 
death. That which was aiiid to be the clear dcclara 
tion that men are regarded by God as eneniies, be 
comes the sign which Christ gives of His Sonship ; i 
the E^surrection is the great aigu '..hich He, of whoa 
are all things and by whom are all things, gives tha 
He owns Him as His Son. Christ bears death not ii 
obedience to an inevitable fate, but to a loving will 
not because the tyrant has conquered the earth ai 
those who dwell upon it, but as an eternal testimoi 
that he has not conquered it — that it belongs to th 
Creator, not to the Destroyer. Death seems to make tl 
great and final chasm, — of which all other separation 
were but dim prophecies, — the chasm between theFaths 
and Him in whom He delighted. Death is i 
pledge of Their eternal union; the pledge of Thea 
infinite satisfaction in each other. That union 
shows to be the ground of every other. The satisfa' 
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tion of God ia His Son ia His satisfaction with the 
world whose nature that Son bears. His death ia the 
vindication of their deatli ; they liave a right to accept 
it aa a sign of adoption, as an assurance of reconcilia- 
tion; as a proof that God, initiating them through 
sufl'eringSj is crowning their work, is preparing them for 
a higher work. They have no right any longer to 
speculate ahout individual deaths, and what they de- 
note. Here is the Universal Death — the death of 
the Head and Brother of mankind; that is the only 
test and explanation of its nature; that is the only 
one to which we dare refer when wc would understand 
the meaning of the universe and God's purposes to it. 
WTien we fall back upon our thoughts and experiences, 
and reason and speculate upon them, we fall back into 
the hnnds of the Accuser. Then frightful recollections 
of what we have been, and of the evil we have seen in 
others, and of the sin of the world, raise such a mist 
and darknesa, as wholly shut God out of our sight. It 
seems as if each death were sending some new creature 
out of the region of His government, out of the circle 
of hope, into an unknown abyss over which some malig- 
nant power may preside. This thought recurs again 
and again, oh ! under what multitudes of strange 
forms and seemly disguises, — cloaking itself vrith reli- 
gious, even with Christian, arguments; always with 
the same effect; always bringing the spirit into bond- 
age to the fear of death, always leading it to diatiM&t, 
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of Him who ia seeking for His sheep in all the thid^ 
and on all the crags to which they have wandered; wli( 
is watching for the children who are feeding 
husks, and perishing with hunger. But when the^ 
turn from their miserable attempts to solve the myster; 
for themselves, to Him who entered into the myster 
for them, that He might bring light out of darkness} 
when they turn to the cross and to Him who dio 
npon it; when they determine to learn there win 
death ia, and what man ia, and what God is, there an 
only there; then they find their bondage turned ini 
freedom. The incubus that sat upon their hearts an( 
took away their breathing is gone ; that which made b 
impossible ia the warrant fur it ; the cause of despair i 
the foundation of hope ; that which seemed to enclose u 
within time, and to make all beyond it terrible, ia thn 
which tells us that the Eternal has triumphed, and tha 
Christ has manifested that Eternal Life which was witl 
the Father, and over which death has no power. 

And thus we understand those words of St. Paul 
'The sting of death is sin, the strength of sin is theLawl 
Death is utterly horrible as long as it is linked to t 
distrust of God which is Sin, and the root of all sins 
80 long as it keeps that up in our minds ; so long a 
teaches us that our safety is in flying from His presence 
And the Law which pronounces us to be sinners, whicl 
makes us inwardly conscious that we are, and yet whid 
we are sure proceeda ftom God, aggravates that c 
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trust ; and, if it comes alone, makea ua wish that we 
could be atheists. 'But thanks be to God,' he goes on, 
' who giveth ua the victory through our Lord Jesm 
Christ.' Thanks be to that God whom we have counted 
our enemy, who we supposed had pleasure in our 
death, for conquering the very enemy we accused Him 
of sending among us. Thanks be to God, for giving us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
Him wlio has been made sin for us, knowing no ain; 
through Him who has made the one free, perfect, 
voluntary sacrifice which takes away the sin of the 
world. Thanks be to Him for giving us the victory, 
not over death only, but over him who had the power 
of death, who changed all the witnesses which God was 
bearing in our hearts and consciences that we had 
forgotten Him, and that we could not live without Him, 
into reasons for turning away from Him. Thanks be 
to God, that we can now answer the Accuser with these 
words : ' We know what death is, for Christ has died. 
' We know that His death is the proof of God's eternal 
' love, the pledge that He baa reconciled the world to 
' Himself J the encouragement to draw nigh to Him; 
' the assurance that a new and living way is opened into 
' His Presence, and that in that Preseuce is fulness of 
' joy.' For now the accuser of the brethren is cast 
down, he that accused them before God day and night. 
Now we are sure that there is not an accuser, but a 
Mediator between us and our Father; that the So^i. 
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of God and the Son of man is witli us and with Him. 
By the blood of the Lamb and the word of His testi- 
mony, ive can answer the charges which the Accuser 
brings in our hearts ngaiust ourselves, for Christ has 
made us one with Himself; against our brethren, for His 
death is for us all, the bond of peace between Him and 
us ; against God, for it is God Himself who justifieth 
uSj who then can condemn ? It is Christ who points to 
His own sacrifice for the sins of the whole world ; what 
power in earth and hell can prevent ns from drawing 
nigh in the might of that Sacrifice to the Father of all? 
And if death does not separate us from Him, or from 
those who are with us on earth ; if the death of the 
cross is the one way of reconciling us to Himself and 
to each other — how can it separate us fi-om those who 
have passed through the veil? Sin is the divider; there 
is no other. When we eat that flesh and drink that 
blood whereby the victory has been won, we may be 
sure that there is fellowship with all, wherever they are, 
who have overcome. We may not know it, because 
we have not resisted to blood striving against sin, and 
therefore do not feel the power and mystery of that 
Sacrifice which takes away sin. But perhaps if God 
gives us grace not to love our hves to the death; 
if He makes us willing to sacrifice ourselves for His 
glory and the good of men, the communion may become 
very real even here. Helps greater than the old world 
dreamed of, when they spoke of mysterious champions 
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descending to the fight, may be granted to those who 
are struggling hard with the Accuser. At all events 
they will prevail at last ; for God has made the death 
of His Son the Gospel of peace to men with Him, and 
the Gospel of everlasting woe and damnation to every 
power which would divide men from Him. 
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CHRIST THE ADVOCATE. 



1 John n. 1, 2. 
' My little ckildTtn, thtse things icHie I mao you, tJuU ye «» TUt. . 
if any man sin, vre kai:e an advtmate joith the Father, Jeral 
the righleoaa : and he is t/ie propitiation for oar siiM ,- and no! f 
Mtri onli/, W aho for the aim of the viltaU viarld.' 

I DO not know whether wD ought to complain of ooi 
translators for rendering the same word 'Advocate' 
this passage, which they rendered ' Comforter' in thn 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters 
John's Gospel. It was not a auffieient reason for intra 
dueing a new word, that the subject which is broughn 
before us here is different from the one of which oui 
Lord is speaking to His disciples there. St. John mighl 
have thought that it was very desirable and important b 
denote the Spirit of Truth, who should testify of Chrisl 
who should bring all things to the remembrance of thj 
disciples, who should convince tlie world of sin, 
ligbteousness, and judgment, by the very same I 
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which he gives here to Jesus Christ the Righteous. 
Interpreters have no business, in any case, to act as if 
they were wiser than their author, and to guard against 
confusion by departing from the course which he has 
adopted. But, on the other hand, the translators may 
have felt that the word which they had selected, not 
without strong warrant of reason, in the Gospel, would 
not convey the full sense of the Epistle. They must 
have reflected, that if etymology was the only tiling to 
be considered, uo word could be bo accurate as Advo- 
cate—one who is called to our aid — to represent the 
force o{ JlapaKXtjTO';. But they may have reflected also 
that it had acquired, from use, a signification which 
corresponded far less happily to the description which 
is given of the work of the Divine Spirit; whereas, every 
part of that description signifies comfort or strength, 
which the weak, who are unable to speak for them- 
selves, derive from the presence of a friend and helper. 
In the passage before us, they may have dreaded 
less the technical associations with the word Advocate; 
they may have felt that, in its primary meaning, 
it was what they required, and that the phrase ' Com- 
forter' would have been quite out of place. I own I 
should have thought them more cautious and more 
reverent, if they had chosen their equivalent carefully, 
and then had rigidly adhered to it, at least when they 
were translating from St. John ; but so much is to be 
learnt from their Tariations, not only respecting the 
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processes of their own minds and the history 
theology, but respecting the truths which the Bible 
forth, that we may have possibly faU compensation 
their error, if error it is to be called. 

I have touched upon this point, because it has 
important beariug upon the meaning of the text, 
also because it connects the subject upon which I widi 
to speak to-day with that of which I spoke last Sunday. 
The Accusing Spirit who is said in the Epistle to tin 
Hebrews to have had the power of death till Cluiit 
tasted death for every man, misrepresents the mind aod 
will of God towards us, the acts and dispositions of oni 
fellow -creatures, our own moral condition. He leads 
us to suspect an enemy in our Father, an enemy in 
every brother, an enemy in our own heart. The more 
we know of these inward accusations, of their subtle 
complications, of the way in which they pervert the most 
undoubted facts, and the most authentic witnesses of aai 
consciences into falsehoods, and arguments to evil — ^the 
more horror we feel of a power near to us, acquainted 
with our secrets, bent upon our ruin. We may state 
the conviction to ourselves in the most various forms; 
but we have it one and all, and we cannot shake it off. 
No ; uor is there any emancipation from it, but in the 
acknowledgment of that other Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, 
who is also with us, who is also acquainted with all that 
is passing in us, who knows recesses in our spirits which 
the other does not know, who reveals to us God as s 
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Father; those whom we had taken to be His enemies 
and oiirs, as belonging to a family which He haa begotten 
(lud redeemed ; ourselves as members of that family- 
To have such a Spirit ever near, ever ready to come 
Avhen we call upon Him, able to lay bare the sophistrieB 
by which the Spirit of distrust and lies is urging us to 
despair, able to show in every fact which is the excuse 
for his sophistries, arguments for coufidence and hope — 
this, indeed, is the fulfilment of the promise — '/ will 
send you an Jdvocale [or Comjbrter), who shall abide 
with youjhr ever.' 

But our Lord aaya — 'He shall not speak of Himself; 
He shall teslify of me.' "What do these words signify? 
The accusing Spirit forces us into the understand- 
ng of them. He says to us — 'You may haye good 
desires, right impulses, divine resolutions ; these may 
be inspired by some gracious power. But though God 
vouchsafes all these benignant influences to you, you 
are not really nearer to Him than you were before. 
A chasm, which none has traversed, divides you from 
Him. Who shall ascend up on high into that myste- 
rious world of light where He dwells ? Perhaps, the 
gifts which He bestows on your minds and hearts may 
have something more wonderful and celestial in them 
than the gifts of corn and wiue which He bestows on 
your bodies; but tliey do cot constitute any closer 
bond between you and Him than those do. One man 
haa more of them than another, bat how miserably 
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• poor is tlie cocditioQ of the beat ! MTiat a sense he 
' has of insufficiency, of hollowneBs, of evil ! Nay, is not 
'this sense strongest in the best? Do not they accuse 
'themselves most of being sinners? Is not this the 

* only reason why any men in the world have any comfort 
' or repose, that they do not think of God, and of thdr 
' distance from Him, and of the offences they have com- 
' mitted against Him ? The moment these thouglits are 
' awakened, what shame, what misery, what self-loathing, 
' what struggles to attain a good that is never reached, 
' to avoid an evil that is never escaped, follow in every 
' case ? Is it less so among Christians than others ; less 
'so among those who say they have this Spirit, this 
' Comforter, with them ? Are not the testimonies which 
' He bears to their manifold transgressions, to the radical 
' evil from which these transgressions flow, the cause of 
' their unhappinesa ? ' 

'He shall testify of Me.' This Spirit shall answer 
these accusations, not by reminding you that you have 
done one good work or another, or that you had one kindly 
affectJOTi and right desire, or a thousand ; that you have 
different dispositions and affections from your fellow- 
men, and have had a trust and hope of which they gave 
no signs; not by such miserable, ragged comfort as this, 
which fails in every great crisis, which a fit of pain or 
the recollection of a single evil act or unkind thought, 
or the discovery of a wrong in yourself which you never 
knew to be in any one else, or the discovery of some- 
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thing right and good in a man you took to be an outcast 
from Godj which you never knew to be in yourself, or 
any single revelation of your own character such as God 
in Hia mercy will not suffer you to want — may sweep 
away in a moment. The Spirit of Truth does not 
sustain Ilis office as an Advocate and Consoler by 
feeding yon with wind ; but He says — ' The Accuser 
' speaks to you as men conscious of separation from God, 
' You have that consciousness ; you feel that it is an 
' evil thing, a sin, to have it. Why do yon feel it ? 
'Because there is a bond of union between you and 
'God, because that bond is one which existed before all 
' evil was iu the world, and because no evil can destroy 
'it. Therefore your conscience tells you that you are 
' wrong for being separate from God, seeing that your 
' right and proper state is one of union with Him ; seeing 
•that you are created for that state in Christ Jesusj 
' seeing that you were redeemed for that state in Christ 
' Jesus.' 

This is what St. John had been telling his little 
children in Ephcsus iu the commencement of bis 
Epistle, He first told them of the Word of Life which 
had been manifested, of that Etema! Life which was with 
the Father J that he had heard this message from Him, 
that God was Light, and in Him was no darkness at all ; 
that he dehvered this message to them that their joy 
might be full, and that they might have fellowship with 
the Father, and with His Son Jeaus Christ ; that if 
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they walked in darkness, they would not have fellow- 
ship ; but that if they walked iu the light, as He n 
io the light, they would have fellowship with each othei^ 
and the blood of Jesus Christ would cleanse them froa 
all sin ; that if they said they had no sin, the truth WM 
not in them ; that if they confessed their sin, God vat 
faithful and just to forgive them their sin, and to cleans* 
them from all unrighteousness. 

In these words, the Apostle, taught by the diving 
Spirit — the Comforter— does not give them any joy, 
peace, or hope, by telling them of some good thin 
which they had received in themselves, but of ( 
and Righteousness wliich was in God, and which Chrid 
the Son and Word of God, had shown forthj by telli^ 
them how they might be raised out of tberaselvei 
and be made partakers of it. To beheve in ChriHt f 
the Righteousness of God, and as the Mediator betwee 
God and man, was, therefore, the true deliverance firon 
sin. The blood of Christ, which declared this righteous 
ness, and the imion of man with God, cleansed awa 
the sin of all who really sought God, and wished to i 
in His Light. It assured them that there was no chas 
between them and God; it assured them that notliiii| 
but a refusal to believe in the message, ' God is Lightt 
Christ has been manifested;' could create the chasm.; 

And therefore he begins the next passage of his Epistl 
with the words — ' My little children, these things t 
I unto you, that ye sin not.' In this way ; — by acceptdn 
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this great news of God and of Hia Love, and by turning 
to God in Christ, you arise out of sin, for you rise not 
of yourselves; you become righteous, for you become 
one with Him who is righteous. ' And if any man 
sin,' — if he loses sight of this truth, and sinks hack into 
himself, and so becomes evil, — ' we have an Advocate 
with Ihe Father, Jesus Christ the righleous.' The final 
blow is not given to the Accuser till these great words 
are uttered. At each act of transgression he renews 
the argument. You are again evil — consciously, in- 
wardly evil. You cannot deny it. After all that has 
been done for you, the bond is broken again. And then 
come the old efforts to restore the union, and bring 
about the reconciliation. The sin-offering and peace- 
offering must again be presented ; the first-bom of the 
body must once more be given for the sin of the soul. 
The Father of all must be persuaded to forgive the sin 
which the child has committed ; which means to excuse 
the penalty which the child has incurred. 

St. John cuts short all such schemes, and the argu- 
ment by which they are justified, with the words, 'If 
any man sin, we have an Advocate with tfie Father, 
Jems Christ the righteous.' It is not true that the 
evil act now, any more than before, has severed the 
bond between the creature and the Creator, between 
the child and the Father. The Lamb slain before the 
foundation of the world, the Lamb slain on the cross 
at Calvary, is still the Lamb in the m,idat o? Ajoa 
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tLrouG ; lie, in whom God created the worlds ; He, 
whom God has loved the world; He whom God 1 
given up for the world ; He is still, as ever, t 
Mediator, iu whom we are at one with Him, in whos 
we may draw uigh to Him. No possible act by whid 
mau denies and sets at nought that eternal law of th 
universe, can make it cease to be a law. God's coni 
stitution cannot perish, because men's consciences ti 
them that they are violating it, and that by no otho 
law can they live. 

He who understands this to be the case, will nol 
endure to remain under the yoke of sin. As long as il 
is a question, whether he cannot find out some w^ 
of adjusting the quarrel, of pacifying the judge, he v 
tamper with the evil, get as much enjoyment of it as h 
can, hug it with a mixture of love and loathing. Whei 
he knows that there is a way out of it, and that God i 
eading him along in that way, and that Jesus Chrii 
the righteous is the way, he will desert the ^lae i 
dark road in which he has been walking, he will b^i] 
to think of God as a Refuge and a Father. 

Christ speaks of Himself as the Way to the Fathel 
The beloved disciple, who records that espresBioB 
speaks of Him as the Advocate, or Paraclete, with th) 
Father. If we apply what was said of the word Para 
clete in its other application to this ease, we shall i 
easily suppose that Christ is called an Advocate I 
cause He beseeches the Lord of all to do any act whic 
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it is not His own perfect Will to do. But He, ivlio 
knew what wns in maii, saw how natural such a tliought 
would be to the sensualiHetl and darkened heart. 
Tiierefore, he used those remarkable words in his last 
conversation with His disciples— the one in which He 
spoke of sending them the Comforter: ' I say not that 
I will pray the Father for you; for the Father Himself 
loveth you, because ye have loved me, and have believed 
that I came forth from God.' This was said an hour 
or two before all those disciples forsook him and fled, 
H? surely intended them to understand by it, that His 
Father's love was not the consequence of any act 
of Hia, of any petitions of His ; but that His acts and 
petitions were pure, and holy, and divine, — because 
they were the expressions of the Father's love, because 
they were the exact and perfect response to it. The 
same inference follows still more directly from the 
passage which introduces the text. The whole of it, as 
we have seen, turns upon the assertion, that Christ 
showed forth the Life that was first in God ; that He 
brought tlic assurance, which was so much at variance 
with the notions of men, that He was Light, and in 
Him was no darkness. 

I am almost ashamed to argue this point with you. 
For when did any righteous advocate seek to pervert 
the course of law^ and to bring any partial influence to 
bear on the mind of the judge ? When did he acknow- 
Jedge to himself iinj other object than Umt o£ i 
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the judge's own desire to ascertain tlie truth? Aud if 
this is so among ub, who arc so imperfect ; if we feel 
that any other rule than this is immoral, and that all 
practice ought continually to be rectified by reference 
to this standard ; how can we ever attribnte an advo- 
cacy to Jesus Christ the righteous, which is of any 
other character, which would defeat the ends of right- 
eousness ? It is most needful that we should clear oui 
minds upon this subject, and should allow no notions 
which are deduced from the impure habits of earth, to 
soil our idea of the kingdom and order which is alto- 
gether pure and holy. We can cast stones at other 
people with great readiness; we can complain of the 
carnal and dark thoughts which prevail in some coun- 
tries, respecting the intercession and advocacy of saints, 
and of the way in which those thoughts have darkened 
the sense of actual right and wrong in the minds of 
those who cherish them, and have turned them away 
from the service of God to the service of vanity. We 
may make the complaint, aud in fear and trembling 
bless God for having freed us from some of the tempta- 
tions to an error, which is akin to all the worst tendei 
cics of our hearts, as it touches very closely upon 
of their higher and better aspirations. But if we sup] 
we are free from the evil part of this tendency, becai 
it can only take this form of pleading for the prayers" 
of saints ; or that it will not take that form, or 
more corrupt and idolatrous form in our country, and our 
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own selveSj unless ive arc watching against the root and 
principle of it; we shall find, too late, how we have been 
deceived. So long as there is the least lingering 
thought that Christ is an Advocate for us, to protect us 
from the wrath or ill-will of the Father; that He has 
some affection or tenderness for us which the Father 
has not ; so long there lies in us the germ of all the 
corruptions that we attribute to Popery ; yes, and of all 
that do exist, and ever have existed, in Paganism. I 
say the least lingering thought; for we are often very 
indignant when we find our belief put into words. 
We may say, honestly, we have not meant that ; it is too 
shocking. And yet we may be cherishing a principle, 
often acting upon it, suffering it to lie side by side with 
some better one, which we never try to separate from 
it,— and this principle, if we dared express it, would 
take the shape we shrink from. I, therefore, earnestly 
conjure you all, for the sake of yourselves, and of your 
children, who will surely carry into its developments 
any falsehood which you have allowed to remain in the 
seed, that you bring your feeling about this advocacy 
of Christ to the light and test of the Scriptures. I have 
tried to show you, for I consider it important to do so 
in this congregation, that, even if we give the word 
its forensic signification, it wilt not support any such 
conclusion as the oue I have condemned, until we 
have made that signification dishonest and immoral. 
But, I must again remind you, that this forensic sense 
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does not properly appertain to tlie original word, Tl 
Paraclete is the Advocate only so far as he is tl 
person wbo may be always called iu as a friend, advisi 
helper, counsellor. In this sense, the Spirit is said to 
be a Paraclete, In this sense, if we follow the ana- 
logy of Scripture, Christ the righteous is said to be the 
Paraclete with the Father. In the language of the 
Book of Proverbs, 'He was with Him, as one brought up 
with Him before the worlds were.' In the language 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 'He is the brightness 
of His Father's glory, the express image of His Person.' 
To believe that lie who has been manifested to us, who 
has taken our nature, who has died our death, is indeed 
with Him, and that not as an accuser hut a brother; 
is the sharer of Ilis counsels ; the utterer of His iumost 
heart; that in Him, and not through any other 
medium. He sees us, so that we may verily claim to be 
righteous, because He is righteous ; at one with each 
other, because He is one with all of us ; at one with 
the Father, because He is one with Himj this is, 
indeed, strength and comfort, and a mighty powcFj for 
casting down the accuser; a powerful warrant for 
repelling and throwing off our sins; for flying from 
every enemy into God's holy presence. It would 
be an ineffectual defence against one who charges ui 
with that essential radical evil, which ia contrary to 
God's Nature, and makes us incapable of blessedness, 
to say: 'But we have an Advocate, who urges Hi*i 
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'prayer and His Sacrifice, to save us from the conae- 
' qucnccs or punishment of this evil.' Such a conception 
darkens all our apprcliensioiia of the mind of Him 
with whom we seek to be reconciled, and of Chriat 
who came to reveal His mind. It bewilders, instead 
of purging, the conscience. But to be able to say ; 
' "We kuow that there is at the right hand of God one in 
' our very nature, one who has sounded the depths of 
'death and the grave, and hellj one, in whom He 
' delights ; one, in whom He has reconciled the world 
'to Himself; one, in whom He is eternally reconciled 
' to it ;' thia is emancipation, not from the darknesa 
of the future only, but from the misery of the present, 
and of the past.* In it lies not that peace which the 
world gives and takes away, but the peace of God which 
passes all understanding. 

And hore, then, lies the connexion between this 
subject of Intercession, and that of Sacrifice, That 
you may feel how they are related, I have joined 
the first verse of thia chapter with the second, though 
that is one upon which I have spoken already, when 
I was trying to aacertain the meaning of the word 
Propitiation, and the use of it in the Epistle to the 
Romans. We saw there how altogether foreign that 
idea of the tXatr/to; or iKa<mjpiov, which identifies it 
with some attempt to make God propitious, was from 
the mind of either apostle. The tXaa-fio^, or Pro- 
pitiation — for I did not object to the word when we 
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liad found the divine significatioQ of it — was set forth by 
God; it waa declared to be, just as the Mcrcy-seat in 
the Old Taberuacle was, just as all the sacrifices in 
that tabernacle were — Hia own declaration of His own 
will and purpose to men; His own way of reducing 
their will and purposes into submission to His, into 
harmony with His. Christ, in this mighty and 
wonderful sense was declared to be the Propitiation, 
because He was the manifestation of God'a righteous- 
ness in the forgiveneaa of sin; becatise His sacrifice 
and oifering up of Himself was at once the most 
perfect exhibition of the will of the Father, and of the 
voluntary surrender of the Son to this will, of His 
delight to do it. Such a Mercy-seat, such a Propitia- 
tion, such a restoring of the lost, such a reconciliation 
of God with his rebellious children, the Cross of Calvary 
was. The Cross gathered up into a single tranacendant 
act the very meaning of all that had been, and all that 
was to be. God was there seen in the might and power 
of His Love, in direct conflict with Sin, and Death, 
and Hell, triumphing over them by sacrifice. But if 
this waa so, that Cross must testify of Him who is 
with the Father now exhibiting that obedience of 
which this was the consummate token. It 
testify of Him who Uves for ever and ever, upholding 
all things and all men, by that obedience; who will 
be always the Mei-cy-seat, the Propitiation, the Living 
Boud between God and Hia universe. The reconeilia- ^ 
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tion has been made in Him, by His Sacrifice. It can 
continue only in Him ; there can be no intercourse 
and fellowship between heaven and earth, except in 
Him. Whenever any other way than this shall be 
devised by men j any way to God by their own high 
imaginations, or by their intercessions and sacrifices; 
or by the intercession and sacrifice of any intermediate 
power and helper; then it must he proclaimed more and 
more loudly ; ' None of these schemes can avail you ; 
'they will not deliver you from sin; they will fasten the 
' chains of sin more closely about you ; they will bring 
' your consciences into the very bondage from which 
' Grod is seeking to set them free. One Sacrifice — the 
' Sacrifice of God Himself — has been made once for all. 
' He who has offered it, is the Mediator between you 
' and God. You can only know what God's mind and 
' will is toward you and to all men, when you behold 
' it in His acts — His sufferings ; these tell you that 
'there is an Unchangeable Friend, an Eternal High- 
' priest, in whom the Creator and creature are for ever 
' atoned.' 

I have touched here upon the topic which I said last 
Sunday it was a special object of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to expound, the essential connexion between 
the Sacrifice and the Priest ; neither being perfected till 
they were united in the same Person. I shall not 
follow out to-day that great subject, which has so many 
aspects, of the deepest concemmeut for all times, a.viAfei 
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none more than ours. But in preparation for what 1 
may, if God permit, say of it hereafter, I would eamestlj 
remind you, that I have been preaching to-day tb 
doctrine which was proclaimed with such power t 
the Reformation j the doctrine which made the wholi 
worhl at that time to shake and upheave. I have bee 
preaching it, not as it was preached then in the tem 
of St. Paul, but iu the terms of St. Jolm. There is tb 
most essential and absolute agreement between them 
God the Father has Juslijied us from all things frot 
which we could not be justified btj any law. Christ ha 
redeemed us from the curse of the Law, being made ' 
curse for us. Christ has come, made of a worm 
the Law, that we might receive the adoption of & 
The Spirit beareth witness tvilh our spirit thai we at 
sons of God. This is St. Paul's Gospel. We declar 
unto you the Eternal Life, which comes from the Fatha 
in whom is light and no darkness. We declare unto yo 
Christ the Paraclete with the Father, the PropUiatia 
for the sins of the whole world. And it is the Spiri 
that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth. Thi 
is St. John's Gospel, Oftentimes we fancy that w 
accept the one, while we turn away from the othei 
but there will come a sifting which will show li 
whether we believe either. It is possible for men i 
speak much of justification, and to suppose that it i 
some act of theirs which justifies, not God Himself 
it is possible for them to speak of Chi-ist's redempttoi 
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and to suppose that He redeems them out of the hands of 
God, not brings them to Him ; it is possible for them to 
speak of the Spirit bearing witness that they are sons of 
God, and to suppose that its witness depends upon some 
feelings, or tcmperSj or experiences which separate them 
from their fellow- creatures. In that case, the faith 
which we boast of as having descended to us from the 
Reformation, is a mere heirloom, not a possession at all ; 
and all the warmth with which we proclaim our determi- 
nation to keep it, only shows that we feel how insecure 
our title to it is. And then we must go to St. John's 
words. Wc must affront men — for it is the greatest 
affront to the proud religionist — with the declaration of 
God's absolute and universal truth and love; with the 
assertion that Christ is the Propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world ; that He is the Intercessor and Priest 
for man; and with the awful words— awful to every one 
who hears them, most awful to us who preach them : 
' If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar ; for he that lovelh not his brother ivhom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?' 
These words, not by their softness and tenderness, bat 
hy their tremendous severity, drive us to some other 
ground of hope than our own belief or our own feelings. 
They force us back upon God's love in Christ as the 
only refuge from our unbelief, as the only power hy 
which we can be reformed. Tliey force us to say, 
* Father, we have sinned against our brother, and 
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'against thee; oh, deliver us from our sins — ^firom 
'our distrust, our heartlessness, our hopelessness — ^in 
' Him, and for His sake, whom thou lovest, and who, 
'because thy love was burning Him and consuming 
' Him, gaye Himself up for us all, that we might enter 
' into thy presence, and be partakers of thy nature.' 
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' For every ftfjJrpnert iolen from among ra«n m ordained for men in 
Ihingi partaimng io God, ^ai he may o^er hoA giftt aiid sacr^fixa 
for tint : v;ho mm havt compasnoa on Ike ignorant, and on Ihaa thai 
ora out of the viay; for that he hi«udf alio u oompagatd wtiA >n- 
firmity. A nd ly reaion hereof kt ought, as for the people, to alto 
for himielf, to offer for tins. Ami no man ialelh Ihia Jumour imto 
himMlf, biit ht that it tailed of Ood, a» uai Aaron. So alto Christ 
glorified not hitnself to be made an high-prisal ; but he that said unto 
him. Thou art my Son, to-day have I hegotten thee. At he laith oZia 
in wKther f^ee, Thaa orl a 'priest for ever after the order of Md- 
chiiedec. Who in ffie days of his fiesh, inhen he had offered up 
prayers and lupplicationt toilk itroi^ cryiitg and tears unto him 
thai woJi oi^ to sate him from death, and vias heard in that he 
fearsd; though he were a Son, yet learned lie i^dience by the things 
vihich he tuffertd; and being made perfect, he 6ecom* the author of 
eternal salvation imto aU Ihem that obey him,- ealled of God an 
high^prieii, after the order of Melchiiedec' 

Every reader Las perceived that two priesthoods are 
spoken of iu this passage, and in the Epistle to which 
it belongs ; one in designated by the name of Aaron ; 
one, by the name of Melchisedec. But it should be ob- 
'ed, that in the case of the two pricsthoodsj as in. 
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the case of the two Covenants, of which I spoke laat 
Whitsunday, we arc toM, first of what is common to them 
both ; then of the points which distinguish thera. 

I. Having spoken, at the end of the last chapter, 
of Jesns as the High-priest who had passed into the 
heaven ; who was touched with the feeling of men's 
infirmities; who hnd been in all points tempted like Es 
men were, yet without sin; through whom they might 
draw nigh to God with full assurance of faith j the 
writer proceeds to declare the characteristics which 
must meet in the priest, those which belong to the very 
nature and essence of his office. Every high-priest 
taken from among men, is ordained for men, in things 
pertaining to God, that he majj offer both gifts and 
sacrifices for sin. There is great carefulness and elabo- 
ration in this definition. Each clause, and each mem- 
ber of each clause, has been weighed and stands out 
distinctly. Where there is any vagueness the vague- 
ness is suggestive ; we see why there could not he 
greater accuracy without a further and higher explana- 
tion; we are led on towards that explanation. 

Tlie Jew would feel instantly, — the words of his 
Law being his instmctors, — that he must learn what 
was implied in the existence of the priests generally, 
from that which was true of Aaron the high-priest. 
He muat not ascend to him from those who belonged to 
his race and progeny; he must understand them fi-om 
what was first declared of him. The high-priest, there' 
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fore, forms the subject of tbe defioition; of him it is 
said that he is taken from among men; He must be one 
of the Tiicc ; he miist not be above it, if by above is 
meant estranged from it — having interests of his own or 
a character of his own, which keep him at a distance 
from any of its members. And this because he is 
ordained for men. He is to act for his people, he is 
to represent them. Every sentence in the books of 
Exodus or Leviticus, which treats of the functions of 
Aaron, assumes this to be the case. He bears the names 
of the twelve ti'ibes upon his breast-plate; each man 
who comeis to the door of the tabernacle claims that he 
should speak and act for him. He was to speak and act 
for the nation, and for the individuals who composed it in 
various capacities. Even the leper who was separated from 
the congregation, who proclaimed himself unclean, had 
a right to demand the inspection and help of the priest. 
But however various, however earthly, some of those 
duties might seem to be, they all imported that he was 
ordained for men in things pertaining to God. His 
existence presumed the existence of an Invisible Being 
with whom men had to do : presumed that this Being 
was not separate from men, but was governing all, even 
the vulgarest events of their lives. The priest stood 
forth before his countrymen as a continual witness of 
this truth. If God was not ; if He wasa great wayoff; 
if He was only im ultimate postulate, a Hereulcs' Pillar 
of the universe; not a living, acting, working Being; 
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not one seeking to keep up an intercourse with Hib. 
creatures ; then the priest meant nothiug. His ns 
and position were a lie; he had no budneas in tl 
world, and the world had no business with him. 
there is a phrase necessary to denote him, which ij 
perplexing, and which is intended to perplex us. 
is ordahted, or set up. Who ordains, or sets him upl 
How docs he come among n people, or gain any authorit 
over them ? Do they establish him ? Does 
law or decree of one age or another establish himl 
Whence, then, proceeds the decree? How does it dii 
tinguish its object ? Whence arises the obligation to 
obey it? These questions must not be answered for 
a while. It is the Tcry design of the Epistle to make 
the Jewish Christian pause and consider whether he 
knew the answer to them, and how it might be arrived 
at. In the meantime the writer proceeds to a point in 
his description about which there could be no hesi- 
tation. The higli-priest is appointed ' to offer gifts and 
sacrifices Jbr sins.' This, all would admit, was his prin- 
cipal, his cliaracteristic, function ; whatever else he did 
must find its explanation in this. The men from whom 
he was taken, the men for whom he stood, required 
that he should present their gifts and their sin-offerings 
to Him from whom they believed their good things 
came ; to Him against whom they believed they had 
sinned. If he was God's priest, if the office was not a 
dream, it was not only man who demanded the gifts 
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and the sacrifices. God demanded them; God ap- 
pointed them. Again, whatever was liia function — 
whatever special act he had to do — there was a condi- 
tion or character presupposed in that work ; presupposed 
in all that had been said of his hcing taken from men — 
of hia speaking for men, — of his presenting offerings for 
the sins of men. He must have the capacity of sympa- 
thising with them. He must know what they are want- 
ing, suffering, seeking for. This aympatliy cannot be 
limited to the wise, to those who know the right and 
the wrong, to those who have an apprehension of the 
Divine Will. It cannot be limited to the well-behaved, 
the respectable, the orderly. It must be emphatically 
with those that are ignnrayit and out of the way. And 
it cannot be obtained at second hand ; not through the 
condescension and tenderness which a being exempt 
from peiil may feel for those who are exposed to it. 
The only security for the kind of compassion which his 
service demands from him, is that he himself is com- 
passed with infirmity ; that he knows the evil, inwardly, 
intimately, which other men suffer for, and need to he 
loosed from. 

'By reason hereof' the writer goes on, 'he ought, as 
for the people, so for himself, to offer for sins. The 
sacrifice is not something which has to do with them 
and not with him. It has not more to do with them 
than with him. On the contrary, the sacrifice for the 
nation can only be presented by a man who is one of 
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tlie nation— a participator in its evil doings, aud in its 
punislimeiita. And he is not fit to present the sacrifice 
for any individual if he thinks that he is exempt from 
the secret root of the evil, whence the evil that indivi- 
dual confesses has been derived ; if he supposes himself 
free from the possibility of falling into his evil act; 
if he does not think that the principle is more 
malignant, more directly opposed to God, than the 
act is. 

But the word that was left in a certain dimness and 
mist must be cleared up. The idea of the priest is not 
satisfied by this description of the sympathising man, 
any more than by the description of the mere official 
who presents the gifts and sacrifices : ' No man,' it is 
said, 'taktth this hoiwur unto himself, but he that m 
called of God, as was Aaron.' A great many, unques- 
tionably, had taken this honour to themselves, in every 
country of the world ; they had claimed, on the strength 
of a sagacity and knowledge above their brethren, a 
right to teach them about invisible things, about the gifts 
and sacrifices which would make them most acceptable 
to the rulers of the world above or below. But they h&d 
all assumed a vocation; they had all brought tokens, 
such as they were, of a divine appointment. Only so 
far as they could make these tokens credible to the 
people for whom they professed to speak and act, had 
they been honoured at all. Evejywhere, therefore, peo- 
ple coufessed that the true priest should come to the 
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tliough he must also come from them — that God must 
send him ; though he must not be a superior angel or 
demigod, who knew nothmg of them and could not 
care for tliera. The writer, without saying that the 
priests of other nations had not a divine vocation, — 
without saying that they may not have mixed the false- 
hood of their hearts with truths which came to them 
from heaven, — assumes that the high-priest of his 
nation, that Aaron, was called of God. He was writing 
to Jews ; he had not, therefore, to make good the posi- 
tion. Nor might he, perhaps, have taken that pains, if 
he liad heen addressing Gentiles. To each race — to all 
men — the calling must make itself good by the effect 
which it produces, by the testimony which is borne of 
it in the hearts of individuals and in the life of societies; 
if God does 'not support it by better evidences than 
those which are put forth by apologists, they will prove 
very impotent indeed. The Jew, who had been faithful 
to his light, knew what he owed to the conviction that 
God had established an iutercom-se with His creatures ; 
that he had not left them to grope in idolatry and 
devil-worship — propitiating malignant powers, in groves 
and high places, with human victims. The Gentile who 
had been involved in that misery, did not want argu- 
ments to persuade him that, if he was raised out of it, 
God must point the way, and lead him along in it. 
But the Jew did want to know that the law, which had 
appointed Aaron and his sons to their work, had some 
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deeper foundation than itself, or than an arbitral 
purpose in the Lawgiver to select one people au^ 
esclude others. The Gentiles did want to know thi 
the law which appointed Aaron was not one that sai 
to them, — 'You have no part or lot with God; therg 
' is no priest or sacrifice appointed for you. Yol 
' must go on making priests and inventing sacrificei 
' for yourselves, and so become each day more ignt 
' rant and out of the way, more alienated fiTom tl 
' mind and will of Him who created you, more inci 
' pahle of finding Him out.' I say, both Jew and Gea 
tile wanted to be told whether there was an actua^ 
original, eternal relation between God and them; ( 
whether it was an artificial, legal, formal relation, whic 
institutions had created, and which would perish 
they perished. But, if possible, the Jew 'required th 
information more tban the Gentile; for if no sue 
eternal relation existed, the holy men of his land hs 
been walking in a shadow, bad been uttering visioi 
when they had seen nothing ; had been dectii 
their countrymen and themselves. Those who put th 
Law and the Covenants, and the Sacrifices and the 
Priesthood, for the God who had appointed the Law 
and the Covenants, and the Sacrifices and the Priest- 
hood, or supposed that they created the bond between 
Ilim and His creatures, of which they bore witness, 
were hastening towards the deepest unbehef — far more 
japidJy tban those nho had come to fancy that all the 
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divine signs and ordinances were mere names imd 
fictions, 

II. Accordingly, this is the subject to which the writer 
of the Epistle continually recurs, and which is promi- 
nent before all others in our text. But now that we 
are come to the point, at which we pass from that whicli 
is common in the priesthoods to that which separates 
them, you will observe how skilfully the transition is 
effected, and how much pains are taken that we shall 
not forget the resemblance between the eternal priest- 
hood and the temporary, 'Even so,' he says, after 
asserting Aaron to have been a pi'icst who did not take 
the honour to himself, but was called to it by God — 
' Even so Christ glorified not Himself to be made a high- 
priest, but He that said unto Him, Thou art my Son; 
this day have I begotten Thee.' Here was the original 
and divine appointment, — that which lay beneath the 
divine decrees and ordinances which had been esta- 
blished upon earth, and which, by their nature, were 
confined to particular nations and tribes, This eternal 
and absolute Will of God is the root from which all 
the order of the universe proceeds. But this Will can 
only express itself in a divine Relation — ' Thou art 
my Son.' The Sonship of Christ is the basis of all 
intercourse between God and man. The possibility of 
a priesthood — the fact of a priesthood — rests upon that 
relation, aud not upon any law spoken on Sinai, or at 
the door of the Tabernacle. The writer of the Egistla 
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liad been already exliibiliug tliis Sonship as the founda- 
tion of the Jewish economy. He now tiies on that parr 
of the economy wliich, though it had been, confined 
by tribe barriers, had yet always seemed on the point of 
bursting through those barriers, and asserting its divine 
character. He takes a well-known passage from one of 
the Fsalms; he claims it as a witness that faithful Jena 
demanded another kind of priesthood from that whicli 
tbey prized and loved as God's gift, — that they demanded 
it because God Himself bad educated them to feel the 
need of it. He investigates the nature of the priesthood 
which the Psalmist must have intended to indicate by 
the name Melchisedec. He shows, from the time to 
which Melchisedec is assigned in the book of Genesis, 
and from the brief record of Abraham's homage to him, 
that he could not have belonged to the chosen race, or 
have holden his office in virtue of any tribe designation. 
Nothing is said of liia parentage or birth, or of the 
origin of his authority — yet he is called a priest. And 
he Psalmist recogoises a priesthood like his, as tlie one 
from -which every other is derived — as that for which 
every other must be a preparation. Bringing the tw* 
passages of the old Scriptures together, the writer of i 
the Epistle affirms that they explain each other. TJlB 
order of Melchisedec is established by the words, I 
' Thou art my Son.' The manifestation of the Son i» \ 
the fulfilment of the Psalmist's longing ; the revelation of 1 
the priest for men in things pertaining to God, of ] 
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who is in the truest, fullest sense called of God to be a 
high-priest. 

But how could one so called, possessing so transcen- 
dent a dignity, sympathise with those that were ignorant 
and out of the way— not as n stranger, but as one 
sharing their guilt, compassed with their infirmity? 
This is the question with which the last passage in the 
text grapples. ' TVho in the days of Hia flesh, when He 
had offered up prayers and supplications, with strong 
crying and tears, unto Elm that was able to save Him 
from death, and was heard in that He feared; thouyk 
He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by the things 
which He suffered,' You will recoguise in this descrip- 
tion just what every higher painter has striven to set 
forth in the Man of Sorrows : not only a passive, sub- 
missive sufferer; but one who agonised, who resisted 
unto blood, who trod the winepress aloue. The strong 
crying and tears, the sense of death, are just what the 
Evangelists present in a few simple, awful words, when 
they relate the night in Gethsemane ; just what the 
Church has attributed, not to a single moment of our 
Lord's life in the flesh, but, in a most wonderful sense, 
to the whole of it. The conflict, as it is set before us, 
here as well as there, is intensely personal. An unutter- 
able horror is assailing the Son of God; He is crying 
for deliverance from it. What is this horror; how may 
we dare to conceive of it ? The words ou the Cross 
utter what it was; but for them we must be silent, TKa 
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sense of separation from the Father; the sense of 
mass of evil, around, above, beaeath, pressing upo 
Him, belonging to Him, which was contrary to Ga 
wtich was tearing the world from God — this, aureli 
if we may trust the words of inspiration, was that c 
— that eternal death — from which He cried to be del 
Tered. But in entering into that anguish, in bearing thi 
death, in casting Himself npon His Father to delivd 
Him from it, He was entering into human anguish, H 
was bearing man's death, He was acquiring that a 
passion for the most ignorant, for those who had w 
dcred furthest from the divine fold, which none 
have who is not compassed with infirmity. What s 
fice could be hke this? what could a High-priest oft] 
universe offer that was so absolutely His own; so muc 
His very self? And yet, what sacrifice could a liigB 
priest of the universe offer, that was so entirely for t' 
sins of the world ? Thus, therefore, is that mighty d 
ference between the two offerings, which I dwelt on i 
a former discourse, inseparably connected with the d 
ference between the two priests. The one enters int 
the holy place e^'ery year, with the blood of others 
the other comes in the end of the world, to put awai 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself. We are told ther« 
that the blood of bulls and calves could not put awa] 
sin; because sin is separation from God, and theil 
blood could establish no connexion with God. Here n 
have the whole reason why His blood could take ava 
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8tn; because He who offers it is one with Grodj because 
under all the pressure of that which divides from God, 
He cleaves to Him, trusting in Him through all, certain 
that neither life nor death, nor principalities nor 
powers, shall be able to separate Him — or therefore the 
nature whicli He haa taken — from His Father's love. 

Therefore, these strange, amazing words are added. 
' Though He wag a Son, yet learned He obedience by those 
things which He suffered.' Everything which threatened 
that obedience, brought it out more fully, more per- 
fectly; each new experience was to Him anew lesson in 
trust and dependence. Nothing was anticipated; each 
moment brought its own battle, its own strength, its 
own victory. The effort of faith that was needed for 
the boy would not have sufficed for the youth ; but it was 
perfect for its own occasion. The temptation after the 
baptism could be answered with the words, ' Get thee 
behind me, Satan. Thou skalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shall thou serve ;' the temptation in the 
garden could only be met with, ' Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me;' the temptation 
on the Cross must be overcome with, ' Father, into thy 
hands I commend my Spirit.' In each state there is a 
new exercise of obedience ; but the complete Son is 
only manifested in the final one. 

And having been heard in that strong crying, and 
having h^^ea. perfected through that death, ' He is become 
the Author of eternal salvation to all that obey Him.' 
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In His owQ person He has yindicated for them tl 
right of Sonship ; the privilege of fellowship ; tl 
salvatioa from that death which consists in separatic 
from God; the eternal life which consists in unio 
with Him. The Priest has asserted His name, hi 
made the Sacrifice, has established His office. Thi 
office ia to last for ever ; founded upon His filial 
tion ; embodied in His self-oblation ; holding mankii 
now and always to Him who created us in His imi 
who has delivered us from the foes which assailed Hi 
only-begotten Son, who in Him has adopted us to fa 
sons. Oh, never for a moment let us think of th 
Sacrifice apart from the Priest; or the Priest aa separat 
from those for whom he prayed, that they might be on 
with Him ! Never let us think of the Priest as auothe 
than the Son who was before the worlds were; or t 
the Son as doing any work but that to which the lov 
of the Father called Him, and His own obedienc 
fulfilled ! 

It ia this idea of sacrifice, not as first rising from ma 
to God, but as coming down from God upon man — a 
exhibited in His acts, aa expressing and accomplishini 
His will — which I have been tracing through the his- 
tories of sacrifice which the Bible records, beginning 
from that of Abel ; and which I have contrasted with the 
proud sacrifice, whereby man seeks to escape from the 
punishment of the sin he has committed, and to convert 
God to his own evil mind. All who trusted God and 
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gave up tliemaelves, felt that there must be an obedience, 
and a sacrifice whieh was the ground of theirs; an 
obedience and a sacrifice which was essentially divine, 
and, therefore, essentially human. We have now 
reached the climax of these histories. I shall endeavour, 
indeed, to show you in two more sermons how all onr 
present life, how all our thoughts of that which is to 
be for ourselves and the world, are determined by this 
great principle. But for the satisfaction of the awful 
doubts and anxieties, of which all schemes of sacrifice 
have been the expression, my text of this afternoon is 
sufficient. It solves the great sphyns riddle. That 
riddle presents itself under various aspects to various 
minds. There are some who feel themselves lost amidst 
the multitudinous forma of Nature, and of that otlier 
world which Art has called into existence; and who 
ask whether there is no Centre on which the soul can 
repose, without hiding itself in its own darkness and 
Bohtude? Believe that the Creative Word is the source 
of that endless variety of objects, of those thoughts 
which are ever creating or begetting new thoughts, and 
new images ; believe that that Word has been made 
flesh and dwelt among us, and you have the Centre you 
seek. You need not refuse to reverence Nature or Art, 
and yet yon may find your life and dwelling-place in 
God. There are some who feel that a crowd of events 
and incidents and aetirities is pressing out the life of 
idividuals; that all personal sorrows and hopes are 
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stifled amidst general interestSj — and wlio would fain 
assert that each soul is sacred and infinite. Believe in 
one, who was in all points tempted like as we are; 
who hore the sins of each man on Himself j who vax 
heard in that he feared; who has entered into the 
presence of God, to utter the cry of every captive, to 
present the btood that is shed for every man ; who is 
yet the King of all, the Head of the Church, the Priest 
of the Universe ; and you can find that the individual 
man is only the more distinct, and the more wonderful, 
because he is but one of a Society. There are some 
who are overwhelmed by the miseries of the earth, on 
which mountains of evil seem to have been growing, 
from the day that Adam fell. Believe in that strong 
crying of the Son of Man, and the Son of God. Be- 
lieve that it was heard against sin, death and hell; then 
we shall be sure that every tyranny, and every anarchy, 
is falling before Him ; that every enemy of the earth 
and of God must be put under his footstool; that peace 
and freedom must prevail wherever strife and slavery 
have been, because God has willed it, and Christ haa 
done his will on earth as it is done in heaven. 
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.JlKTKLaTIONa 1. 5, 6. 

' Unio hiai that loved «s, and wathed iia fram oar lini ia hia oion ihodj 
and huh made «t Hnga and priaU mtto God and hU Father ; to 
Mm he glory and dominion for eeer and ever. Amen.' 

JIany persons seem to fancy that the Apocalypse con- 
sists mninly of prophecies, or intimationa concerning 
that which shall come to pass in the latter days. That 
it contains such prophecies, — that its lessons respecting 
the future should he deeply pondered, hecauae they are 
lessons upon which we may net — not mere guesses 
about times and seasons, with which wc may amuse 
ourselves — I thoroughly believe. But I do not think 
we shall find out their precious import, unless we dwell 
earnestly upon such a passage as the one I have read 
to you ; the language of which, you will perceive, points 
to that which is, and to that which has been done. 
Some may suppose it a mere inteijectional sentence. 
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the expression of a strong passionate feeling, not a par^ 
of the substance of the work, not one which can give us 
any hint respecting its character. The more you read 
the Apocalypse, the more you will feel that thanks- 
givings and doxologies of this kind are inseparable from 
its texture; that yon would lose its meaning and 
purpose if you lost them. Flourishes of rhetoric do 
not belong to a Bible : they belong, least of all, to that 
book of the Bible which gathers its previous revelations 
into one ; which explains the very nature of revelation ; 
which shows na in whom, and for what ends, God has 
revealed Himself, and does reveal Himself in one Bge 
or another. 

But such a book is the very one, in which vrords that 
can no longer be profaned to purposes of ambition and 
display, acquire their full force as expressions of the 
mind of God, as the echo of that mind in raan. He 
that bore vrituess of the Word of God, and of Jesus 
Christ, and of the things which he saw, had learnt that 
from that Word all the life of things and of men WM 
derived ; that the crucified man was that Word made 
flesh ; that all his visible acts of power and meekness 
were the outcomings of that which eye had not seen 
nor ear heard. He had learnt that the Word had 
been on earth, and suffered and died, that the enslaved 
spirit and body of his creatures might be sot free, that 
the tongue of the stammerer and of the dumb might be 
loosed, and might speak plainly. He was cliuming the! 
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redemption which had been won for him, he was 
exercising the freedom of a spiritual creature, when he 
sent back his ascription of praise to Christ, who had 
loved him and emancipated him. 

According to one readingofthe text, the word 'loosed,' 
or 'emancipated,' ought to be substituted for our word 
'washed.' I do not say which is the best reading; 
there are internal, as well as external, arguments in 
favour of each. The word ' blood,' and the analogy to 
Baptism, made our translators partial to one phrase; 
the perpetual allusions to Redemption in connexion with 
sins, may incline some to adopt the other. A more 
important hint is conveyed by a change of the tense in 
the precediug word dyaTraVTi. for ayatr^a-avrt. ' To 
Him who loveth,' for ' to Him who loved ua.' The 
present tense seems certainly more in harmony with 
the spirit of the beloved disciple generally, and with 
the context of this passage particularly. A third varia- 
tion in this passage introduces some difficulty into the 
construing of it ; for ' kings,' in the last clause, we are 
told that we ought to read 'kingdom.' In that ease 
we can only suppose that St. John here, as in many 
other places, was falling back into Old Testament forms 
of expression; that the phrase 'kingdom of priests,' with 
which he was familiar, was dwelling in his mind; and 
that he did not take any pains to translate it gramma- 
tically into the language in which he was writing. Tlie 
meaning cannot be essentially different from that which 
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our version embodies. I shall, therefore, »dhere to it. 
Let US Qow consider the passage clause by clause. 

I. ' To Him that hath loved, or that lovelL' Since there 
cannot he a moment's doubt that Jesus Christ is the 
object of this ascription, the thought may easily intrnde 
itself, ' After all, it is to Him, and not to the Father, 
' that the moat inspired teachers turn in their moments 
' of rapture; His Iotc presents itself to them as their 
' real strength and consolation ; upon it they rest ; what 
' lies beyond it is dark, if not terrible.' That you may 
understand how far this suggestion is reasonable, turn 
to the opening of the fifth verse ; consider the titles by 
which our Lord is there denoted. Pause especially on 
the first of them. He is called 'the faithful wiinesi.' 
A faithful witness to what? St. John must interpret 
himself: ' This is the message' he says, in his first 
Epistle, ' which we have Iteard of Him, and declare ttjilo 
you, that God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all' 
Or, take the report which he gives of our Lord's own 
last prayer with his Apostles, on the night before the 
crucifixion, that which we were reading in our course 
of lessons yesterday : ' O righteous Father, the world 
hath not known Thee ; but I have known Thee, and them 
have known that Thou hast sent me. And I have declared 
unto them Thy name, and will declare it ; that the lave 
wherewith Thou hast loved me may be in them, and I w 
them.' Jesua Christ, according to St. John, according 
to Himself, is the faithful witness of His Father. The 
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world had not known Him; it had suspected that in 
Him there was some darkness, some enmity towards 
His creatures ; but He had known Him, and had come 
forth to testify that ia Him was no darkness at all. 
"Whatever love there was in Christ was first in Him, with 
whom He dwelt, and from whom He came. Wlioso 
saw Him saw the Father. And so far is the Evangelist 
from dwelling upon this love as something separate from 
the love of God, as more worthy of the creature's trust 
and reliance, that he can only depend upon it and rejoice 
in itjbecause he regards it as the perfect image and reflex 
of that which is the Nature and Essence of God, 

Most true, however, it is, that St. John does demand 
a love which has not remained liidden, but which haa 
come forth into light and manifestation; most true it is 
that he only pretends to know the unfathomable depth 
below, through that form and those acts which belong 
to the region of human thought, and sympathy, and 
obedience. Christ has been the faithful witness of the 
Patber by bearing death, and being the first-begotten 
from the dead. Unless He had sounded the abyss of 
human misery. He would not have disclosed the abyss 
of divine love ; unless He had gone through that misery 
and risen out of it, He could not have vindicated the 
divine love from the greatest calumny of the Evil Spirit 
against it. And unless He were indeed the Prince of 
all the kings of the earth. He could not have brought 
the love of heaven to bear upon the government and 
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transactions of the earth, nor have offered t 
of earth a coiitiiiual refuge from their oppressors iu the 
Judge, before whom they are ever standing and receiv- 
ing their sentence. Be assured, then, that Christ only 
can love any because lie dwells with Kim who is love, ] 
and comes forth from llim ; and that we never shnl 
undei'stand that love, if we do not behold it in the a 
and sufferings of the Mediator. 

II. To Him that loveth ua. What is the limitation of 
this jAs ? How are we to know who have been, who are 
included in it ? St. John was the beloved disciple, the 
disciple who leaned on Christ's breast at the Last Supper. 
He does not fear to give himself the name; writing iu 
his old age, with his heart humbled and broken, he still 
dares to claim it. And why may we suppose that the 
Divine Spirit permitted this boldness, and ui-ged him 
to it ? I think, because that Spirit was teaching and 
compelling him, more than all the other disciples, to 
show forth Christ's love, as having no partial ground, 
aa resting on the eternal ground, and, therefore, as 
comprehending all within its circle. Supposing St. 
Paul or St. Peter had used this all-embracing language, 
it might have been said ; ' Yes, but there was a special 
' graciousness, a pecuhar affection, altogether different 
' from that which went forth upon you — how different 
' from that which goes forth upon mankind I' St. Joha 
can say, ' Even so ; I was the object of that affection; I 
' I was permitted to experience it. I never knew t 
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faliiesa and tenderness of it better than I knew it at the 
' Last Supper. And thia is nay privilege; to announce 
' thia love to you, that you may share it, that you may 
' have feilowsliip, as I have, with the Father and with 
' his Son, Jesus Christ,' I do not know Iiow the ase 
could have been laid to any notions of a limited love, 
bestowed upon certain qualities, or attracted by a 
certain fuith, more completely ; or yet how it could be 
shown more completely that the love of Christ is not 
vague philanthropy, but personal, and living, meeting 
and awakening all the qualities and tendencies of the 
creatures on whom it is bestowed. Supposing we had 
the Epistles and Revelations of St. John, without 
being told anything of the relation in which he stood 
to the Son of man while he was upon earth, we might 
have been lost in the thought of a benevolence too vast 
and vague for any individual sympathy. If we had the 
record of St. John's place among the disciples, without 
hearing him declare the message which he had received 
from Christ, and which it was his work to proclaim 
to men, we should have found a precedent and a 
warrant for all that glorificatiou of different saints, as 
objects of Christ's partial regard and mysterious favour, 
which have been so common, and so hurtful, in some 
parts of the Church ; a kind of warrant for the notion, 
more prevalent in cur day and more mischievous, that 
there are circles and schools which He favours, to the 
exclusion and condemnation of mankind at large. Now 
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that the iudividunl and the universal ai-e so wonderfully 
combined io the lessons and the life of the same man; 
now that we know this to have been the great and 
diatinguishing reward which was conferred on him 
above others, that he should tell all men what God felt 
to them, and had wrought for thera ; we are able to 
enter through the disciple into the mind of the Master, 
who suffered for all and for each ; through the Master 
into the mind of the Father, who rules in the armies 
of heaven, and without whom not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground. 

III. ' To Him that washed us.' ' Hath washed' might 
be better, but there is no question that this word is in 
the past. Be the word XvrravTi or XovaavTi, the teoBe 
is the same, The Apostle is often very inattentiTe 
to tenses; he adopts a Hebrew freedom in the use 
of them ; as if he would infuse into us the great Hebrew 
truth, that God is, and was, and is to come; that the 
Eternal has no portions nor divisions. But here liB 
is exact : the washing or the dehverance has teen 
effected ; He that loveth us, hath given us this one 
solid and satisfactory proof of his love, the only 
one which could enable us to appreciate it, or partake 
of it. 

The second 'us' must, according to all reasonable 
interpretation, have the same force and dimensions as 
the first. Those whom He has washed, or set free, are 
those whom He loves. Yet there is a pretest foi 
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confining the wonl in the one use, ivliich did not exist 
with respect to the other. Sins, as I have contended 
throughout these sermons, are actual, not metaphoricai, 
chains. They bind the spirit as truly, as consciously, 
as material fetters ever have bound the body. Every 
one has, in a more or less degree, the sense and 
certainty of this bondage. The less wc have of it, the 
more passively we are slaves ; every attempt in man 
to raise himself is a tacit acknowledgment of it. But 
if so, how can we speak of these chains as having been 
actually broken for any one; how can we dare to 
speak of them as broken for all ? Punishment we 
might think of as remitted for a wliole set of beings, 
for a whole race; but sin, the cause of punishment, 
that of which each person must accuse himself, which 
is BO intensely individual and inward; how can we 
for a moment apeak of that as washed away, or taken 
from us, while we feel it in ourselves, while we see it 
multiplying and bringing forth new fruits in the 
world ? 

The question must be asked over again in this year 
1854, — it must be asked as if it had never been asked 
before; though the Bible, the Christian Church, the 
Gospel which God has sent us to preach, have had no 
other purpose than to answer it. Unless we have 
courage to say to men, here and everywhere — to men 
of whose condition we know nothing, except that it is an 
evil one — ' The chain of sin has been loosed for you. — 
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' you liave been cleansed from sins, emancipated froi 
' sins, by the blood of Christ' — we have no message 
deliver from heaven to earth — we should not run, 
we have no tidings which our brethreu are coQcerne 
to hear. Unless we have courage to say in the mt 
respectable, most religious congregation or circle 
Englishmen, — ' So long as any of you abide in ei 
' practices, and habits, and principles, so long are yc 
' slaves, in spite of Christ's redemption', — we are false 
witnesses of God, we are deceiving people with pro- 
mises that will not be performed, with names and 
phrases that will prove their ruin. How may two such 
opposite statements be reconciled? How may we at 
once say, 'The emancipation has been effected; 
' nothing can be more complete : there is a liberty with 
' which Christ has made us free, one aud all' ; and yet 
acknowledge the more strongly, in the full length and 
breadth of it, the fact of the world's miseiy and wicked- 
ness; the fact that every man ia a participator in it, 
and must seek, every day a fresh purification, — must 
confess every day how great a weight is sitting upon 
him,^ — how feeble all those energies are with which he 
tries to cast it off? 

You will sec at once, if you turn to the confessions of 
different Churches, that they have been exercised with 
this difficulty, and that every one of them has attempted 
to assert the fact of a full and complete redemption, 
without explaining away experiences which it especiaUy 
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behoved tbem to recogniae aud to encounter. Our own 
Churcli is particularly distinct and strong in aEBrming 
the doctrine of the text. It speaks of Christ being 'A 
' sacrifice, not only for the original gnilc, but also for the 
' actual sins of men.' The expression ia remarkable : it 
tnkea for granted the redemption fi-om original guilt — 
from guilt you will observe, not punishment — as that 
which was the common admitted belief of the whole 
Church, and goes on to affirm — what had been denied 
in a most practical manner — what the reformers were 
especially raised up to assert, — that the sacrifice was also 
the perfect means of delirerance from the sins which 
men were committing day by day. All I wish is, that 
preachers and hearers should enter into the sense of 
these words ; that they should not merely repeat them, 
or confess their adherence to them, while, in fact, they 
are contradicting them, and setting up a directly oppo- 
site doctrine in place of them, 

If we try to understand what man is, what the rela- 
tion between God and man is, from the fall of Adam ; 
if we take that as determining the condition of our 
race ; we set at nought the letter and still more the 
spirit of our article, We deny that original guilt is 
taken away by the Sacrifice of Christ; we deny that 
that Sacrifice has established a perfect reconciliation 
between God and His creatures. And then whatever 
efforts we make to give a sense to the other words 
.of the sentence, — however we may persuade ourselves 
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tliat we do get rid of our actual sins by believing i 
Christ's sacrifice, — wc shall find ouraelvea in continnj 
embarrassments; explaining away the strong statemei 
of yesterday by the weak one of to-day; trying 
persoade men that they are redeemed, and pardoi 
and new creatures ; and then calling upon them to fin 
reasons and proofs in themselves, which they honestl 
confesa they cannot find, why these blessings, whic 
others have not, belong to them. WhereaB, if we wil 
start, as the Church does, from the Incarnation ani 
Sacrifice of Christ, as being a full declaration coo 
ccrning mau and God ; a full revelation of the natus 
of both, and of the causes which have separated them', 
a full proof that in Christ they are for ever atonej 
then the sins of each particular man are interpreted t 
that one all-comprehensive statement of our Lord— 
will convince the world of sin, . . . because they beliee 
not on Me.' Tiiere is no original guilt separating ou 
race and kind from Ilim who created us in His own Soi 
The Fall is a fact in history, just as the Bible presents i 
to us ; but it is not a fact from which we can dare t 
deduce the Law under which we are living and acting 
for the Bible, in setting forth Christ as the Son of Go 
and the Son of Man, as the Eedeemer and Restorer a 
man to his union with His Father, and to all the spiri 
tual freedom and prerogatives which that union implies 
proclaims to us another Law, the only human Law ; tha 
law in our members which resists it, and brings us int 
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captivity, being altogether inhuman, one that separates 
us from our brethren as much as it separates us from 
God. 

Believing in Christ, we believe this ; not believing 
in Him, we treat that law in our members as if it were 
some fatal necessity which forced us to sin ; we yiekl to 
it; we become utterly enslaved by it; the appetite in 
us lives; the man in us dies. And what slays the 
tyrant and raises the dead ? Nothing but this same 
news. ' Christ has come to deliver you ; He has taken 
' your natiure and died for you.' The spirit, in its deep 
death-sleep, hears that voice, which had mingled in its 
dreams with the songs of earth and the laughs of evil 
spirits ; it starts up with a wild fright ; it finds that 
its true Lord and Brother was inviting it back to its 
native home. And how else does it recognise Him, but 
by that blood-token, by tke bands and side, as having 
this right over it, this fellowship with it? What can 
it aay but ' Thou haat aet ua free, Thou liast washed 
' us from our sins in Thy blood. This united Thee to 
' our death ; this is the assurance that we are sharers in 
'Thy life.' 

IV. It is a King that our spirits cry for, to guide them, 
discipline them, unite them to each other; to give them 
a victory over themselves, a victory over the world. It is 
a Priest that our spirits cry for, to lift them above them- 
selves to their God and Father ; to make them partakers 
of His nature, fellow-workers iu carrying out His pur- 
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posea. Christ's Sacrifice is the one authentic testimoujr 
that He is both the King and Prieat of men. But 
since He is come to make them like Him — since Ha 
has tiiken their flesh and blood that they might hxn 
JIiB Sonship — they have a portion also in all that 
appertains to that Sonship. ' Ife has made us,' says St 
John, ' kinffs atidprieals vnlo God and Sis Father.^ ThB 
kingly right of government over the earth, which wi 
assured to him at creation, is redeemed for him i 
Christ. Earth is the instrument of his purposes, not 
the mistress who may command him. But she is so^ 
while he recJaima that other more precious prerogative 
of ruling himself, which Christ has also asserted for him^ 
which in Christ's might, while he depends upon Him , t 
can exercise. And so we understand why kingly aiitho 
rity has been so venerable and dear in men's eyes ; wh] 
it has also been at times so intolerable, "While till 
King acts as God's minister, ruling himself, treath 
earthly things as gifts and talents for the use of i 
he serves to awaken the sense of kingUness in his s 
jecta. They become free in their spirits, and they haW 
the self-restraint, the obedience of men. But when he ii 
a slave, they become slaves ; with the restless convictios 
that they were made for something better, meant to b( 
like him who governs them; with the ignorant an^ 
fantastic dream that they should be better, if they coulc 
put themselves in his place, and have his opportunitief 
of self-indulgence and self-destructiou. He ia the t; 
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KiD^, who sacrifices himself that he may raise up a 
generation of kings ; who are like him in proportion as 
they have his spirit of sacrifice, 

And so it ia with the other office. The Son of God is 
the Priest for ever, the sympathising Priest touched with 
the feeling of man's infirmities; because He is filled with 
the holiness and love of God ; bearing their sins^ because 
He is one with the All- Righteous. And He comes to 
make us priests; to give us all the power of offering up 
spiritual sacrifices to God; of offering up otirselvcs; of 
feeling with our brethren; of bearing their burdens; 
of entering into the holy place with them and for them; 
of presenting to them the image of Christ's Father and 
their Father. Just so far as any priest on earth does 
this, just so far will he obtain the recognition that is 
good for him ; not a better recognition than His Lord, 
but one that is the same in kind. He will help to raise 
up priests to God among those who do not bear that 
name officially. He will be ever leading men on to 
that spiritual freedom, without which they cannot serve 
the God whose name is the Redeemer, And it is 
because we who are named priests of God have so 
grievously forgotten this calling; have not believed 
that we possess it; have brought men into bondage 
instead of freedom; have neither felt with them nor 
with Him who loves them, and has washed them in 
His blood; it is for this reason that we hear complaints 
of our craft which are just and reasonablCj though, tkc 
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men who utter tliem may have a very dim and confused 
sense of the liberty which they want ; and may onij" 
desire to be rid of us, that they may not be reminded 
of their spiritual rights, and may sink into brutes with- 
out compunction or remorse. 

Therefore, bretliren, this ia the sum of wliat tic 
Apostle tells us in this great ascription, and of whai 
I have been trying to say to you in these Sermons o" 
Sacrifice, — that we are all raised to a new and regene- 
rate condition in Christ,— and that this is our true 
human condition, — and that it is one which we may all 
of us claim, — and that we shall only claim it when we 
believe that there is a Son of God and a Son of Alan, 
who has delivered us by dying for us, and when we 
vindicate as the highest gift He can endow ua nith, ta 
the greatest fruit of His Cross and Passion, the apiiit 
of self-oblation, the spirit in which He offered Himself 
to God. Then we shall know that the Gospel is not 
a cunningly devised fable; then we shall be certun 
that the blood has been poured out, that the redemp- 
tion and reconciliation has been made; then we shall 
enter upon our kingly and priestly life. And since that 
life must be for our brethren as well as for ourseh'C^ 
for men of every caste and character, we ought to 
know liow we have a right to regard them ; what we 
have a right to tell them, respecting themselves and 
respecting Him who created them, Wliile we are nn- 
certaia about that point; while we do not know whether 
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ive are to fly fj-om them aa devils, or to recognise tliem 
as cliildi'eu of one Father; whether we are to esteem 
them as creatures whom he has doomed to destruction, 
or creatures whom He seeks to rescue from the destruc- 
tion iuto which they fall through igiioranco of Him, 
and of His purposes to them; I cannot understand 
how we can think one hopeful thought or speak one 
helpful word. But in beUeving the fact which our 
Catechism and oui- Articles, and the Bible far more 
mightily than either, proclaim, that man is a redeemed 
and restored creature, we do not, — as I have tried 
partly to show you to-day, as I hope more fuUy to show 
you next Sunday, — blink any of the facts which prove 
that the world ia lying in wickedness; or check any of 
the hopes that it is to become a habitation of right- 
eousness; we do not make ourselves fairer than we 
are; or lead any one to wish and pray less that he may 
rise to a holier and purer condition of being. The 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper gathers up into itself 
all that I have been saying to you on Sacrifice ; yea, 
and all that the Apostle is saying in the wonderful 
passage I have been commenting on. And while at that 
Feast we give thanks for a Sacrifice, au oblation and 
satisfaction, that has been made once for the sins of tlie 
whole world; while we join with angels and arch- 
angels round the throne, in praising for that finished 
Sacrifice whicli seta forth, as nothing else can, the 
thrice holy name of God> we come also to confess sins 
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in oursclvea, of which the remembrance is | 
and the burden intolerable. We come to seek a 
Redemption for our own souls and bodies, and for the 
whole creation, from that travail and deatli which the 
Son of 5Ian underwent for all. We come as citizens 
of a commgnwealth over which Christ is the King of 
Kings and the High-priest, in which we ourselves are 
kings and priests; but we eome certain that, unless 
God feeds us with the flesh and blood of His Son, 
we have no power to fulfil any of our tasks in that 
kingdom, to enjoy any of its immunities and rights. 
Our confidence is that He has provided the spiiituil 
food, that He does awaken the spiritual appetite; 
that the blood of the Lamb which has been shed, 
has taten away the sins of the world, and that it has 
power to take away the bitterness, and cowardice and 
torpor which are our daily individual sins. "We can 
that festival, we can in every act of our daily lives, mn 
thanks unto Him who has washed us from our ma, 
and made us kings and priests to God; we can say, 
Glory and dominion be unto Him for ever; for irt 
believe glory and dominion are His for ever, ^^4 
we are sure that to this prayer and ascription of oun 
God has given and will give His own Amen, 
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HKTHLiTIONS XIK. 11 — IT, 

And I saia heaven opentd, and bchrildav!hite\kiyrae; and he that tat 
upon him wiu called Failhftii and !Pnte, and in righUoumeH he 
dolK judge and laake Vlar. Su eyes were a^ ajlame of fire, and on 
hia head were many cn/ana; and he had a name written, lltat no 
man hnea bnt he hi/m>elf. And he viat clothed icith aiuifHre dipped 
in blood : and hii name w called Tax WoHD o? QoD. Atid tlie 
armies which were in heaven foUoKed htm «pon white horses, clothed 
in fine linen, tchite and clean. And out of hit moutil goetk a sharp 
twerd, thai vM, it he ihottld amife lie naliom : and Ae tludl nde 
them mith a rod of iron ; and he treadeth the wine-press of the 
fierceness and wrath of A Inighly Ood. And he hath on his vestiirt 
and on his thigh a nam* vrittm, Kihq op Kinhb, amd Ijobd of 

There have been many discussions about the time and 
place in which the battle described in this chapter has 
been, or shall be fouglit, I do not know whicli of the 
opinions on the subject is entitled to moat regard. 
Each of them, I think, must have its value, for I find 
it difficult to conceive of any place and of any time, in 
which the combatants spoken of by the Apostle have 
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not been fighting with each other ; I am qoite sort ■ 
the 6ght wQl be more terrible before the end comes. 
^Vhatevcr place may not be the scene of it, I am con- 
vinceil Englimd cannot claim to be that place. To 
whatever dtatant times it may be prolonged, I would 
tell yoa with all earnestness, that we who are met here 
this afternoon are in the midst of it cow. The thonglit 
may be an alarming one — if we lay it to heart, it will 
be; — but it is also a very cheering one. I know not 
any which may give us so much purpose and so moch 
hope. 

Are there any gifts which we feel to be so neediid 
for us, as these? Are there any which we are so 
conscious of wanting? "What a number of utterly 
purposeless men and women do we meet with, as we 
journey through the world ! What noble powers do 
we see going to waste, because there is nothing to Si 
and concentrate them on one object! AVhat line affec- 
tions are squandered upon nothing, or upon a mnltitnde 
of nothings ! What precious stores of information are 
accumulated only to be dissipated in talk ! How, in 
severe moods, one condemns these misusers of time ami 
opportunities I how, in kindlier moods, one mourns over 
them ! Yet, in the midst of our censures or our sorrow, 
what proofs we have that we are labouring under the 
same infirmity ! How continually we are reminded 
that wCj too, have been chasing shadows ; that we ha*; 
been drawn aside after one tempting project or aat 
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or that we have been merely revolving in a circle I 
How many times our conscience whispers to us, that we 
have been merely carried along a current of customary 
notions and observances ; that our acts have been deter- 
mined by accidents and circumstances, not by our will ! 
And how much has the indifference and liatlessness 
which we witness to do with want of hope ? How 
strenuous, we are sure, some of the laziest people about 
us might become, if tbey had but any goal in the dis- 
tance which might some day be reached. If for a 
moment they do catch sight of such a goal, if they only 
fancy that tliey do, what a movement there is in the 
midat of their torpor; how the dry bones shake, are 
ready almost to come together, to start up, to live. But 
it seems as if these impulses were to become rarer and 
rarer. We feel sometimes as if we were born into a 
busy, and excited, and yet into an exhausted age; when 
men, even boys, have become prematurely wise about the 
vanity of human wishes ; when the words of preachers 
about the emptiness of pleasure and ambition, and the 
poor results of study and enterprise, are all too readily 
taken for granted. I do not mean that we pursue 
pleasure or profit less, but we pursue them without 
exhilaration. The appetite must be kept alive by con- 
tinual excitements. The ordinary tradesman, and the 
raau of fashion, seem as if they both required gambling 
to give them an interest in their different pursuits, and 
to preserve thera from utter vacuity. 
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We have succeeded in persuading people tl 
liave nothiiig to live for, tliat death has set its mark 
upon everything. Tlicy say, reasonably enough, that 
they do not want to come to church to be convinced of 
that, they are convinced of it already. Unhappily, we 
have conrinced them of nothing else. We have spoken 
to them of a future state, which shall he altogether dif- 
ferent from the present state. But, they say, that ail 
the visions we have given them of it, when we wish to 
describe it in fair and glowing colours, are vague and 
indistinct; that there is nothing in them which a man, 
who is either occupied with the world, or sated with it, 
can take hold of. And if there were, they aay they 
are reminded in all our discourses, that they have no 
part or lot in these anticipations. The Iiappy future 
belongs to a few souls, who are fenced ronnd^ and 
distinguished, by inward signs and outward badges, from 
the race of which it is their misfortune to be members. 
The future state has nothing to present to that rac« 
generally but images of gloom and horror. So men 
on all sides of us affirm, and whetlier their complaint 
is reasonable or exaggerated, true or false, the result ii 
evident. There is a decay of hope, and of aU the moral 
strength which hope awakens. Men are not content 
with what they see about them, far less content witii 
themselves, yet they do not look for anything higher 
or better. They do not think it is worth while to 
struggle to retain that which they have, any more than 
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to grasp that whicli they liave not. They expect clmnges, 
they assume them to be inevitable. But they expect 
no good from them, more than from the continuance 
of that which they find ao wearisome. There is a 
sleepy, dreary, fatalism into which we arc settling down. 
The sleep is disturbed from without by the noisy clatter 
of disputing sects, and by the groans of suffering multi- 
tudes. It is disturbed from within, by dreams of what 
we ought to do, of what wc might be. We need some- 
thing more than an earthly or a human voice to break 
that slumber, and prevent it from passing into death. 

I believe that voice is speaking to us in the text. 
I need not repeat what I have said to you so often, 
that the opening of heaven, in this book, and elsewhere 
in Scripture, does not imply the discovery of a distant 
or future paradise, but of that kingdom of God which 
is in the midst of us ; the divine order which is hidden 
from the eye, but apart from which nothing that the 
eye beholds has any meaning or substance, Wliat was 
opened to the Seer at this time was then, as I believe, 
the mystery of our human condition, of the world within 
us and without us, of the power which is working for 
every man and against every man, of the relation in 
which every man stands to one of those powers and to 
the other, of the purpose which may govern every 
man's life, of the sure and certain hope which is set 
before mankind, a hope of wliich every man is an inhe- 
ritor, if he does not disclaim his manhood. Blessed 
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be God I it is no sweet Arcadian picture of felitd 
wMch ia offered to ua here. Behind, indeed, there 
risiona of a most glorious peace, of a wonderful ord( 
of a new Jemaalem descending from God out of heai 
But the way to tliem is through battle and blood. If 
were not so, these visions would have nothing to ( 
with us. We should say, They may be for aome l 
of another mould, but we cauuot be intended to res 
them. It is true that the Person whom St, Joh 
saw, when the heaven was opened to him, was the sai 
whom Isaiah calls the Prince of Peace. But mark h 
Isaiah introduces kia description of that Prioee, 
whose shoulder the government was to be : ' fbr evt 
battle of the warrior is with confused noise and g 
rolled in blood. But this shall be with bui-ning andji 
of fire.' The battle which was to assert the Name, a 
vindicate the rights, of the Child that was born, of t6 
Son that was given, would not be leas terrible 1 
other battles. The very essence of all that was fierc 
in them, would be in it. If all peace was the efflux ( 
that peace which dwelt in Him, all war would be t 
esprcBsion and outcoming of that in which He wa« tl 
Leader and Champion. 

It ia then very necessary, brethren, that we shout 
not lose oureelves in the sublimity of the Apostle' 
language ; that we should not cheat ourselves with t 
miserable notion that he is dealing with fine orienti 
Ljperbolea. We must be assured that he is speal 
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of tlie most iatenae renlity, tbat he is spurning fictions, 
that he would make us acquainted with facts, that his 
language is the most divine most inspired he could 
find, but that it is only language still ; that the truth 
it speaks of, the truth which we may know in ourselves 
and in the history of the world, the truth which we 
shall certainly know one day to be at the root of both, 
is far deeper than any forms of human speech. And 
St. John's is not, as some people may carelessly ima- 
gine, difficult or uninteUigible language. It is particu- 
larly clear and transparent. We may cloud it with our 
conceits, we may interpose a number of shadows, thrown 
from ourselves, between it and our consciences ; but 
if we will let it bear directly upon them, they will 
recognise its force, they will not wait to have it trans- 
lated into which is feebler and more formal. To some, 
the language of symbols may seem unsatisfactory ; 
some may even denounce it as idolatrous and profane. 
They may speak as they like ; but if they will have the 
Bible, they must have symbols ; they must he content 
to let God speak to them through the forms of sense, 
because they are His forms, and because no others 
could convey His meaning to the hearts which He 

I desires to take it in, so well as they do. 
I do not, therefore, stop to give you some abstract 
equivalent for the image of a lohite horse and One that 
sat upon him. You know, far better than I can tell 
you, what an impression of human dignity and lordship 
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that likeness has made \ipoii men in all gencratioi 
and does make upon us nonr. This impression is not 
the effect of any peculiar or artificial training. You do 
not receive it from ti picture or a piece of sculpture, or 
because you have been familiar from boyhood witli the 
Homeric epithet for the hero. That epithet would 
have no force, if it were not an expression of achud 
human feeling ; if it did not bear witness to that aut]io- 
rity over the animal — over all the lower creation — 
which belongs to our race in virtue of God's original 
fiat. Here, then, we have the representation of this 
human authority and vicegerency, the Person in whom 
it was first vested, by whom it is really exercised, from 
whom it descends upon mankind, or upon any man. 

The first titles by which the Horseman is described 
are Faithful and True. The old chivalry recognii 
and adopted these names. They denoted the kntj 
who knew what his calling was. Gentleness in 
and in behaviour, might be his greatest and i 
necessary ornaraenta, but faithfulness and truth 
to be the substance of his character. In men, 
Louis IX., who at all acted up to their professicnii 
perceive at once that these words express the 
which they set before themselves. What we are 
here is, that they did not make that ideal. It waa 
beautiful phantom projected from their own minds, 
apotheosis of that which they had thought and 
The Faithful and True Knight actually existed; th^' 
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but receiving a few imperfect graces correspondiug to His 
graces, — a few partial treasures out of His fulness. 

Oftentiraes it was the haa'dest tiling for tlieni to dis- 
criminate between the right and the wrong — the false 
and the true — in the men who served thenij and ia 
those with whom they acted. They were sometimes 
deceived by hypocrites, they were sometimes unjust to 
honest people. Stilt they knew they had the faculty 
of judgment ; they were permitted to exercise it in the 
open tribunal, in the ordinary business of life. They 
exercised it most safely and rightly towards others, 
when they dealt strictly and honestly with themselves. 
But in these secret transactions, also, they were liable 
to be imposed upon. Bribes which corrupted the 
judgment might be received with less seu&e of crimi- 
nality, when they were pronouncing on tlieir own acta 
and thoughts. Tliere must he a judge over them, over 
their subjects, over all men. This Faithful and True 
Knight, the Apostle says, is the Righteous Judge ; the 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart ; the 
perfectly clear and equitable and effectual divider be- 
tween that ivhicli ia, and that which is not,— between 
the real thing, and the counterfeit which waits upon it. 

To believe that there is such a Judge at the heart 
of society, close to the heart of each man, is an infinite 
security that the crude and random apprehensions, and 
the selfish schemes, of individuals, or of ages, shall not 
have power to make good evil, or evil good, however 
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tliey may labour to do bo. But yet the 1 
king on earth demanded more than a judge over him 
and over his feUowa. He felt that their wrongs needed 
to be redressed, that the weak must be raised, and t1 
giants who trampled on them put down. How nobl 
oftenj were his efforts to this end ! How salutary tl 
example which they presented to mankind ! Yet what 
confusion was there in the very best of these efforts, 
when directed by the beat men 1 "WTiat an excuse after 
ages have had for saying, that the devotion and sacrifice 
which were esliibitcd in them were thrown away ! nay, 
that they sometimes wrought positive mischief ! How 
certain it is, that wlieu the kuight began to idolise his 
own work, and to perpetuate the mere forms of it, he 
became himself an oppressor, whom it was right and 
useful to dislodge by ridicule from the position which 
he could no longer honourably fill I What need, then, 
was it, that the true knight should ask in his own day, 
that the student of history should ask in our day, 
Whether there is no permanent defender of the weak, 
no permanent avenger of the evil doer, who knowi 
exactly which are the humble who need protection, 
which are the proud that need to be abased; who is not 
misled by appearances in one case or another; who 
bound by the forms and circumstances of no period 
locality ; who can compel the forms and circumstani 
of all periods aud localities to serve His right 
purposes ? 
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In righteousness, saya the Apostle, shall this faithful 
and true Knight, both judge and make war. We look 
upon this great war, which has been waged among men, 
and upon that. We ask ourselves, Was it just ? was it 
necessary? We are often puzzled for the answer; but 
we feel that the question is a reasonable one, that there 
are enormoua differences between different wars ; that 
with the objects of some, we can, in a great degree, 
sympathise; that some we must almost entirely con- 
demn ; and yet, that with respect to the actors in one 
as well as the other, there may be something to admire, 
something to denounce; and that the habit of pro- 
nouncing a promiscuous approbation, under the plea 
that war is in itself glorious, — or, under the plea 
that all war is deBtructive, and, therefore, mUst be 
hateful, effaces moral distinctions, and is injurious to 
the conscience. Then again, how we are perplexed 
when we find that wars we had reason to think un- 
righteous have produced blessings ; and that wars from 
which we could not withhold our sympathy, have tended 
to demoralise a land. All these observations, and the 
conclusions we found upon them, are utterly be- 
wildering ; and tho refuge which we seek, in attributing 
all to a fixed necessity, is more disheartening still. But 
if there is One who in righteousness maketh war j who 
is aiming distinctly, and with no double or doubtful 
end, at the estii-pation of falsehood, at the vindication 
of truth : then we may Understand how all things that 
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seem to thwart His purpose, are at last helpii 
to forward it; then we may see, also, why eve 
fiauduleut and selfish plan of otitb, however it may 
designed to defend Hia power, is stamped with ffi 
curse, and is part of that which He is pledged 
destroy. 

All the time that I am saying these things, I fe 
how likely you are, hecause I know how hkely I ai 
to think: 'Yes; this conception of the Apostle's is 
very fine one. Such a Knight, and Judge, and Warrioi 
men have always talked ahout, or sighed for. It ia 
proof of their greatness that they can construct sat 
a glorious specimen of Humanity, and can invest 
with Divinity.' A proof of our greatness I Obl 
take in the sense of the next words, — ouly reflect ( 
them till you have made them your own,- — and th( 
say, whether St. John is not making you feel your 
littleness, your nothingness, the darkness and evil that 
is in you, by bringing before you One who looks into 
you, who sees you through and through, who has a 
right to command you, of whom you can know nothing, 
till He has first known you, and made you know your- 
selves. 'His eyes were as a flame of fire; and on His 
head were many crowns, and He had a name tifritten that 
no man knew but He Himself.' That — that is what you 
want J that is what you are trying to conceive of; be- 
cause He has first eoaceived you and your whole race; 
Oh I if there ia no auch an One, — no one whom we 
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cannot measure and fathom, but wlio measures and 
fathoms all that ia within us; — no one who is King 
over each of us, and over the whole intelligent aud 
voluntary universe, as well as over all nature — who has 
these many crowns ; — no one who can say, ' The Father, 
' and the Father only, knoweth the Son, as the Son, aud 
' the Son only, knoweth the Father' ; what a mere chaos 
is this which we call a creation, what a dream of a 
shadow is man ! 

The Apostle, St. John, declares that there is such 
an One, and that ' He is clothed with a vesture dipped in 
blood.' We have heard of His fidelity, of His truth, 
of His clearness of vision, of hia royalty, of his person- 
ality. One sign ia needful still to identify Him. These 
garments speak of a Sacrifice. He has been slain — He 
has given up himself — it is His own blood witli which 
He is stained. This is the token that His faithfulness 
and truth have encountered the spirit of selfishness, 
the great enemy of both, aud have prevailed; this 
shows that no one dark film dims the insight of the 
Judge; that no one partial inclination sways, to right 
or left, the sceptre of the Xiug; that the Name which 
He bears is not that of some separate individual, but 
of Me Man, the Brother and Head of Men. And that 
Name cannot, therefore, be expressed in the terms 
which belong to our nature, though it is so intimately, 
and inseparably involved with that nature, and with ita 
interests. His Name is called THE WoKD OP God ! 
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You might have expected, when you had been tob 
of the vesture dipped in blood, to have heard anothei 

Name than this; oae which speaks of Humiliation^ 
of Sorrow, of Death, But if once we catch the leai 
glimpse into the mind of St, John, we perceive th( 
there can be no gulph between these ideas ; that tl 
very object of his whole teaching and life is to bnn{ 
them together, so that we shall feel that the diviiti 
Word can only be known as the Lamb which waa sliunj 
that the death and sacrifice of the Lamb are nothing 
except as they reveal that Filial Word, who was in thi 
bosom of the Father, and who has declared Him. 

Drar brethren, if in the few broken hints I havi 
been giving you respecting the nature and effect 
of sacrifice, I have, in any measure, been able to brinj 
this thought home to you, — to make you perceive tha 
the Cross of Christ makes known to us Him, in whoi 
we are created. Him by whom we consist, Him who i 
the source of righteousness, of strength, of life ( 
every man, because He is Himself the Eternal So! 
of God, and because by His acts he declares to ns yrhl 
God is working in us, to will, and to be, and to do— 
I am sure, that what remains of this passage will com 
back to you in hours of overwhelming sadness ; whej 
you are thinking of those whom you have converse 
vrith on earth, and whom you see no more ; when tb 
crimes and miseries of the actual world, and the cen- 
turies during which they have been growing, press upo 
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you ivith an intolerable weight; when your own feeble- 
ness and incapacity for struggling with the pettiest 
temptation, fur overcoming the most ignominious habit, 
aeema to make it almost monstrous that you should 
be troubled about the transactions of the world, or the 
doings of other men. 

Is it nothing to remember that the Word of God is 
not now treading the winepress alone, hut that the armies 
which are in heaven are following Him upon white horses, 
clothed in fine linen, while and clean ? Is it nothing to 
think, that every true and faithful man who has ever 
wrestled with his own evil, and with the cviX of his 
brethren, with the world the flesh and the devil, 
has been Christ's soldier, cheered by His voice, 
inspired by His Spirit ? Is it nothing to think, that yon 
have seen but the beginning of their warfare, — when they 
were just leamiug the use of their arms, and wielding 
them very awkwardly, (and how little did you know, 
how little they knew themselves, of the severest con- 
flicts they were passing through !) — but that now they 
Lave entered upon a new stage of their service, and 
have profited by their sorrowful experience and many 
failures, and rule the things to which they often 
yielded subjection, and confess and obey the Leader, 
from whose yoke they so often broke loose? Is it 
nothing to believe, that now they appreciate each other 
better, aud are not misled by appearances, and are not 
separated by hard thoughts, hut feel that a common 
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boDd unites them, that the same banner is over them, axM 
that they have been purified by tha same blood from mm 
vain wishes and petty vanities which kept them asundeifl 
Is it nothing to think, that now they understand d 
and sympathise with us, as they could not do befcrflfl 
because, if they are more awake to our evils, they aifl 
more earnest to deliver us from them ; and liecause 
they see us no longer as separate irum Him who has 
loved them and us, and given Himself for ua? I say, 
brethren, we have a right to cherish these thoughts 
about those who have gone before us. For wc are not 
to judge them by our poor jaundiced sight, which 
oftener rests upon, blemishes than beauties, even when 
we desire to discover them; but we are to contem- 
plate them in the light of the great Sacrifice ; robed 
and covered with Christ's vesture; we are to believe 
that He who is in the midst of the throne is feeding 
them, as He fed them during their pilgrimage through 
the earth on which He died. If, indeed, they were 
purchasing a place for themselves there, by their sacri- 
fices here, we might tremble for the best of them ; but 
it is He, the Word of God, who has purchased for 
them the privilege and the power of sacrificing them- 
selves. He has redeemed them from the miserable 
death of independence and selfishness, that they may 
lead the true and pui'C life of obedience and 
surrender. Do not, then, conceive of them 
dwelling in Bome distant, unknown region. 
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they possess some felicity from which you are ex- 
cluded. Think of them as still caring for the earth, 
and for the country, and village, and homestead in 
which they learnt their lessons of humility and 
trust; think of them as struggling that these may 
become fit hahitationa for Righteousness and Peace 
to dwell in. 

But if we may comfort one another with these words 
concerning those who have fallen asleep, what comfort 
can we find when we look upon this earth, and the 
portions of it which we have most to do with, and see 
in them the habitations, not of Righteousness and 
Peace, but of Tyranny, and Superstition, and Atheism? 
What happy dreams of that which has been, or of that 
which may be to come, eaa make us endure the sight of 
that which actually is? No such dreams assuredly can 
help us much. But these words that tell no dream, that 
contain no soothing music, that are full of sternness and 
terror, may be of mighty strength to ua, if we will eon- 
aider them rightly. 'And out of His mouth goeth a 
sharp sword, that with it He should smite the nations ,- 
and He shall rule them with a rod of iron ; and He 
treadelh the wine-press of the fierceness and wrath of 
Almighty God.^ Cannot we mitigate the severity of 
this passage a little? May we not make a shght 
allowance for the Jewish education even of the Apostle 
of Love ? God forbid ! As long as there is oppression, 
and anarchy, and evil in this world of ours, they are 
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cowards, and enemies of their species and traitors t 
charity, who would wish one word here to be milda 
than it is, who do not rejoice that every word has it 
real counterpart. How utterly monrnful and unheal 
able is the history of mankind, if we do not believe t 
wars, and plagues, and pestilences, that revolutions i 
kingdoms, that the convulsions of Churches, have I 
authentic testimonies that the Son of God Himself i 
calling those whom He had set as stewards over I 
household to answer for their trust ; that He ia ] 
claiming the captive and the slave to be His — th 
piu*chaac of His own blood ; that He is uttering, t 
bringing forth into act, the fierceness and wrath i 
Almighty God against those who are destroying tl 
heritage which He has redeemed. Oh, believe that : 
is not some other, but the Saviour of the world, t 
meek and lowly Jesus, who is executing this wrath a 
vengeance of His Father. Aak that it may burn ( 
till all that is resisting Hia love, and hindering the n 
festation of it to mankind, be utterly consumed, 
every message of it, when it comes near to ouraelves, i 
witness that there is aome abominable thing, the fi 
of our selfishness, which must be destroyed, and wh 
God has doomed. Remember, that when Christ pi 
vails, it is over human wills ; that as long as these a 
refractory, the battle must still go on ; that v 
enters His new Jeniaalem to claim the triumph of ti 
conqueror, the multitude that go before and 
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follpw, will shout witli their hearts and lips, ' Hosanna! 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.' 
And, therefore, whatever holds the will in bondage, 
whatever makes these tongues incapable of praising 
their true King, must be swept away, that He may be 
known for what He is ; that His heavenly glory may 
not be for ever hid behind the clouds which have been 
drawn up from the earth. And this may reconcile ua, 
nothing else can, to that which is the most dismal 
spectacle of all^the decay of faith in the Churches, 
which have been called out to witness of the Word of 
God, to testify that He is the King of kings and Lord 
of lords. It must be shown, by clear and manifest 
tokens, that the universe does not, as they have sup- 
posed, stand upon their faith, their hohneas, their sacri- 
fiecs ; that it stands upon Him who is faithful and true, 
upon His all-perfect Sacrifice by which God has rceon- 
ciled the world to Himself. So long as a Church, as 
any Church, bears witness of this truth, so long it will 
be doing its work, and the armies of heaven and He on 
the white horse will be working and fighting with it. 
But when one Church or another, under whatever pre- 
test, inverts the principle of sacrifice, and puts the 
acts of man in place of the act of God, and denies that 
He has redeemed and restored mankind in His well- 
beloved Son, and that His mind towards men is one of 
Peace and not of evil ; it becomes a. plague and curse 
to the earth which it was appointed to bless, and the 
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sharp Bword which goeth out of the mouth of the WoJ 
of God will out it asunder. 

Once more, brethren, let ns not be enst down, nor lo^ 
our heart and hope, for anything that we may feff 
within, any more than for anything that we may see 
around ua. When the world seema most desolate of 
God's presence, most rushing downward by its own im- 
pulse and cavitation to a deep abyss, the Word of God 
who created it, is still upholding it, and directing the 
movements of it, let them be ever so irregular and 
tortuous, to His owu gracious and glorious ends, WTieo 
it seems most, as if all acts and all events obeyed a law 
of selfishness, that law is really producing nothing, 
accomplishing nothing; it is merely intercepting, for a 
little while, by its feeble, insolent, vacillating rebellions, 
the calm, onward march of those armies which obey the 
tme law of the universe, the law of sacrifice. A man 
may ask in sadness and bitterness : ' But how can 
' I ever be joined to these armies ; how can I ever yiell) 
' to that law ? If self be but a rebellious power, yet in 
' me it seems a victorious one. I try to oppose it, 
' each hour it comes upon me with fresh might. 
' trophy of yesterday is exchanged for the more shai 
' defeat of to-day. I shall be forced to yield at li 
' however I fight. I may as well yield at once," When 
any man says this — as we all have said it in the misen 
of our hearts, in mockery of the better convictions that 
n-ere working in ua', — oh, let him recollect, that He, froQ 
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wliom those bolier desires have proceeded — weak aa 
they may seem, ineffectual as they have proved — 'hath 
on His vesture and on His thigh a name writtm, KisG OJ 
KISGS AND LoiiD OF LOADS.' The Secret of strength, 
friend and hrother, of all moral purpose ia to assure 
thyself that thou art not engaged in a hattle between 
two portions of thy own nature. It is Christ in thee who 
is inviting thee, urging thee, commanding thee, to 
every brave, and true, and earnest effort. And in His 
commandment is life ; what He bids thee do, He will 
enable thee to do. The might of Hia own sacrifice is 
with thee. He who gave up Himself without spot to 
God, will enable thee to offer thyself, an acceptable and 
reasonable sacrifice, to do His will, to glorify Hia 

And with moral purpose will corae hope. When 
we think of Christ aa a Being at a distance from na — 
who has merely done a mighty work ; when we eat the 
bread and drink the wine in remembrance of an absent 
Friend, not as pledges of a near and present one ; the 
pressure of evil that crushes down our faith, and 
hope, and love, seems to make the past redemption 
wholly unavailing for our great necessity. But Christ 
in ua, as St. Paul told the Colossiaus, is the hope of 
glory. What we want is not that we should attain some 
separate and selfish bliss, but that He, who has been 
striving with us all oiu* lives through, to deliver us from 
the separation and gellishnees which have been our 
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torment and our curse, should finally efi'ect His 01 
purpose i tliat lie should be manifested to ua, and 
the world, as the Kiug who has vanquished by sacrifice; 
that we should be His wiUing servants, the free children' 
of His Father, formed into one family and body by His 
bleased Spirit for ever. Amen. 






Some readers will detect a reaembliince between certain paasBges iii 
tliiiae Sermona and the Sermon of Arclideacon Hare, On fbe Law uf 
Siiorifice. Though I have not read that Sermon receutlj, I toaj ban 
often foJlen into the tmin of thought whiuh is there followed ont M 
cairefnlly ; it JH quite poEBibla that I may hove unoonBcLoualy adopted 
Bcnia of ita eipreasiona. Having jojfidly confeased ohligationo to some 
with whom I have no naturai sympathy, it must he a great BatUfaclaon 
to own tham in the case of a dear frisQiJ. I would ohserve, however, 
that the plagiarisms must be looked for in the ethical paesagsH of this 
volume, to whjeb, I trust, no devout reader will take eioeption; for 
whatever la o&eaaive in the thsology, I iLm (done reapoQaible. 

A very learned work, expressly on the theology of this aubjaot, 
appeared in the cDnree of laat year, I feel that it would be an imper- 
tinence to Bay how far the sentJmeotB in a book ho unlearned, bo merely 
practical aa this, differ or accord with those which Mr. Thompaoii boi 
put forth in hia Bampton Lccturaa. But ainoe no reader will suapect 
that our methods of thiuking are aimilar, or that we are proposing to 
ourselves the eame object, I hope I shall not be doing Mr. Thompson 
an iiyury, if I express the satisfaction it has cauaed me, aa am aSto 
tionate member of the University which he adorus, ta meet i 
book of Divinity, bearing the Oiford iraprimatiu-, such ti 
BO much oameat thought, 90 nmch devout feeling, such freedom frM 
piu'ty bias. 
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